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CHRISTIANITY AS THE FUTURE RELIGION OF 
INDIA. 


Every patriotic native of India must be concerned with thought 
concerning the religious future of his land. Two great systems 
confront each other, — Hinduism and Christianity. Hinduism, 
with its great systems of philosophy, accounting for all things, 
for all thought, for all conditions and destinies ; Hinduism, with 
its incarnations, popular symbolisms, sacred legends and mystical 
poetry, with its hoary antiquity, social classifications and beautiful 
traditions, — Hinduism cannot be trifled with. Christianity, with 
its wonderful history, its mighty organizations, its world-wide con- 
versions, its boundless resources, its numberless heroes, martyrs, 
saints, noble-hearted missionaries whose unbroken record comes 
down with all its activity to the present day, — Christianity can 
be much less trifled with. Though seemingly dead, Hinduism, 
however, is not dead ; it has in every century embodied itself in 
repeated revivals; it has unceasingly thrown out branches and 
sent down roots in every direction, each one of which promises 
itself a new and complete vitality. But the vitality of the Chris- 
tian Religion is overwhelming ; the present civilization and philo- 
sophy of the world bear its impress; the conquests of European 
nations carry its banners ; the laws of life among Western nations 
have been laid down by it; its work is arduous, its past is great, 
its aspirations are infinite, its future is undoubted, its. promises 
are unfailing. The potency of all human progress is in it. Such 
are Hinduism and Christianity. Will India see them ever unite 
in @ common career, a common destiny, a common name? 


It is a pregnant saying of a German philosopher that “the his- 
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tory of the world is the judgment of the world.” One could easily 
vary the quotation and say that the history of Religion is the 
judgment of Religion. So often has this “ judgment” been unfa- 
vorable to the pretensions of religious systems that, in judging the 
claims of Hinduism or Christianity to be the future religion of 
India, one must be very careful to sift the truth and untruth of 
these claims from the history of the past. The career of Hindu- 
ism in its long course has been checkered with much that is truly 
deplorable. Is the history of Christianity an unmixed good? If 
not, the Spirit of God that presides over the times must enlighten 
us, showing what we are to adopt, and what to reject. I believe 
in revivals of truth with the obstinate faith I have in immortality 
of life. For as the soul of man cannot die, so the soul of a great 
religion is undying, and must reémbody itself again and again till 
it is absorbed and assimilated in the spiritual life of mankind. I 
have therefore much true sympathy with the so-called revivals of 
Hinduism taking place all around. But have these revivals pro- 
duced anything genuine? We are in the midst of an extensive 
Hindu revival now. What does it bode? We are quite conscious 
that there is an increasing inflammation of feeling against every 
form of foreign teaching and influence, that there is a growing 
bitterness against Christianity, and a growing fondness for attach- 
ing new meanings to old superstitions ; and also that every young 
man with a religious ambition sets himself up as a great prophet. 
But we do not feel conscious that these tendencies have done 
much to reclaim the old wisdom and the old spirituality of India. 
Perhaps the teachings of the celebrated Vedanta philosophy have 
found a new advocacy and acceptance; but that advocacy in its 
effectiveness comes from Europe rather than from India itself. 
Indeed, even if these old teachings came back to us in their pan- 
theistic integrity I gravely doubt whether they would meet with 
a suitable environment in the conditions of our present-day life 
in India. Fain would we welcome back the old time Vedic Rishi, 
with his rapt insight into the facts and forces of nature, into the 
glories and beauties of our Indian mountains and streams and 
pastures and forests. Fain would we welcome back the authors 
of the Upanishads, with their inspired self-knowledge which pene- 
trated all illusions of self-consciousness and unveiled the mysteri- 
ous spirit of man as living and moving in the mysterious Spirit 
of God. But we could no longer suffer these ancient sages to 
herd their cows, or sacrifice their cattle in immense numbers, as 
they did of old, fight with the aborigines, or drink Soma juice 
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ad libitum at their sacred festivals. We desire, indeed, to have 
restored to us their spirit and genius, their power of observation 
and the originality which produced Indian wisdom on all subjects, 
— grammar, astronomy, mathematics, medicine, — when most 
other countries were plunged in ignorance; but we could not 
possibly, in the light of modern times, accept all their ideas, or 
their science, or their theories, or the laws they made. The classi- 
fications of castes, the usages of marriage and divorce, the old 
polygamy, the ancient condition of women, and the position of the 
priestly class are things we could never accept now. In all lands 
there have been early customs and notions which were quietly out- 
grown when they threatened to choke the life out of the people ; 
such outgrowth has been the rebirth of the land where it took 
place. We, too, must outgrow our ancient customs and creeds, 
our methods and ideals, that we may rise again from under the 
dead weight of the past, and find a new and longer lease of na- 
tional life in these times of a new dispensation. 

The present-day environment in India is mainly European and 
Christian. Most wisely has the English Empire in India disen- 
tangled itself from sectarian obligations, declaring its absolute 
neutrality, and leaving religious teaching in the hands of propa- 
gandists. This method, perhaps, has not advanced the prospects 
of missionary Christianity to the extent wished by the missiona- 
ries; but it has-proved beyond a doubt the rectitude of the Eng- 
lish administration, and created around it a pure atmosphere of 
moral uprightness which suggests that the basal principles of true 
statesmanship are the basal principles of the religion of Christ. 
Keshub Chunder Sen was justified in saying that “behind the 
sceptre of our august Empress is the sceptre of Jesus Christ that 
rules India.” There is an unseen and unfelt Christianity, unfelt 
even by those who spread it, in the presence of England in India. 
We have always maintained that the British Government in India 
is an undoubted dispensation of God. Its influences are Christian 
influences which penetrate us deeply, and I trace the effect thereof 
not only in our higher religious and moral life, but in our educa- 
tional and public life. I trace the workings of the unseen hand 
of Christ’s religion in the political aspirations of educated India, 
in the honest though imperfect efforts that are made to obtain 
what we think to be our public rights. I see the same hand in 
the purification of the services under Government, and the alto- 
gether higher tone of duty shown by the official ranks filled by 
thousands of our countrymen. I trace the same hand in the 
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uplifting of all classes of Indians to a higher knowledge, to a 
clearer sense of their position, in the elevation and the teaching 
of women. Because, wherever Christianity sets its foot, woman 
is bound to rise, man becomes the equal of man, education spreads, 
and knowledge becomes the inheritance of every one. And, most 
of all, is this unseen hand traceable in the movement for religious 
and social reform. During the last seventy years there have been 
many such reforms, the Brahmo Somaj, perhaps, being the chief. 
But even in the deathlike inertness of orthodox Hinduism there 
is a movement which shows itself as a convulsion just now, but 
may soon settle down as a higher form of life. If such be the 
indirect and remote effect of Christian influences, how much 
deeper must be the effect of direct Christianity imparted through 
its literature, its schools, its pulpits and its devoted missionaries. 
In discussing the claims of the Christian religion, the chief 
consideration is the character of Christ. In almost every system 
of faith the personality of the founder is essential to its perma- 
nence, but in Christianity it is most essential. The reason of this 
is that Christ left no church, properly so-called, no creed worth 
the name, neither law, nor priest, nor ritual. He left only his 
supreme personality to his few followers to fall back upon in the 
terrible afflictions that awaited them. For nearly two hundred 
years the religion of the early Christians was nothing but a look- 
ing back upon the life and character of their Master, and a looking 
forward to his return in glory. There are now, unfortunately, 
too many churches, creeds, disciplines, priests and rituals, many 
of them at cross-purposes. However, I believe that nearly all of 
them give the same importance to the personal history of the 
founder. The historic basis of the Christian religion is its chief 
claim to truth and credibility. In the exceedingly irregular 
structure of human religion what is historical and true often mixes 
itself with what is merely traditional and untrue; but the vein of 
historical truth is laid down as the bed of granite on which the 
whole superincumbent mass of mixed church-records rest. There 
is scarcely any great religion, and Christianity is no exception, 
without some invention and myth in it; but the historical keeps 
in countenance the mythical, and gives it meaning. In the evolu- 
tion of Indian religion the historical element is ignored, to our 
unspeakable disadvantage. It may be because the objects of our 
ancestral faith and aspiration were so transcendental that the 
limits of time and space were set aside, and the progress of truth 
bore internal evidence of its own chronology. In our reverent 
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study of Aryan religion it is left to our thought to discover the 
order in which revelation followed revelation in India. Not so, 
however, in Christ and Christianity. Around the bare framework 
of the life and character furnished by the Synoptic Gospels, scat- 
tered and scanty, not even always reliable, around the spiritual 
suggestions set forth by St. John, for two thousand years there 
has been a growth of Christ-life, and still in the spiritual con- 
sciousness of Christendom the idea of that Life remains unex- 
hausted. Christ has lived and grown with the Christian religion, 
and, to my mind, this is the conclusive proof of his resurrection 
from the dead. The spirit of Christ has risen, and has been in 
God with mankind, and is with us at the present day. Christ 
represents to us spiritually, as well as historically, the soul and 
humanity of two continents, the best portions of the whole civi- 
lized globe. It is foolish for any one to ignore this fact. 

But the historical view of the personality of Jesus Christ must 
not be a sectarian circumscribed view. My soul is vexed to see 
how men make a fetich of the four gospels. These did not drop 
out of the sky, nor are they the only records of the life and doings 
of Christ. They are only a compilation and a selection, perhaps 
the wisest and best, out of many similar records. They have to 
be interpreted in order that we may understand what they teach. 
Surely Christ’s life contained more and higher and deeper things 
than they contain. The Spirit that is in man must reveal, inter- 
pret and authenticate these things. The spiritual, of course, is 
inherent in the historic, its real outcome, meaning and consum- 
mation. This spiritual Christ, supplementing the historical, makes 
the Christ whom we all recognize as the Son of God. As the seed 
holds the tree in reserve, as the type unfolds itself in the long 
course of evolution, so the Galilean has developed into the ideal 
man. “It is as futile,” says Edward Caird, “to teach ‘a Chris- 
tianity without Christ, as a Christ without Christianity.” “ It is 
not Christ after the flesh we want; and if not, it is better we 
should find him in the many and varied forms of goodness that 
we see around us.” What it was possible for him to say, to do, 
and to become, Christ did say, do and become in his brief recorded 
life-time. What was not possible then he has been uttering and 
effecting in these two thousand years. Such is Christ-life, spirit- 
ual life, life eternal. It is the life of all humanity; God incar- 
nates himself in it. Christ-life, like all other forms of life, is a 
progressive unfolding ; it cannot be expressed, it cannot be com- 
prehended, far less finished, by one man or one generation of men. 
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God was in Christ, as now in God is Christ, not dead, but risen, 
living, abiding, ruling and leading all those who trust in him. 

We men of the Brahmo Somaj have never been neglectful or 
disloyal to the claims of Christ or Christianity. But I do fear 
we have had more of the metaphysics than of the realities of 
Christ-life. We all remember the teachings of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen; but, for all that, the question of 
Christ’s religion is, with most of us, more a philosophical and his- 
torical question than one of personal, practical life. I am greatly 
afraid that our doctrine of Prophecy stands somewhat in the way. 
There are so many prophets and inspired teachers imported into 
our theistic pantheon that we feel an honest bewilderment in giv- 
ing each one his due; and we end by offering a lukewarm frac- 
tional loyalty all round, not following any one in particular. This 
leaves us, practically, without any personal exemplar, without any 
ideal man to conform to. Now the doctrine of Prophets, as recog- 
nized in all religions by the Brahmo Somaj, is a right doctrine, 
but our practical and personal relation to Christ is not all right. 
I truly honor these great teachers ; I shall honor as many more as 
I can find; but they do not perplex me, because I have summed 
them up in one all-inclusive character. In the varied emergencies 
of life the example of one or another great and good man becomes 
necessary ; we can dispense with none, nor can we in our choice 
confine ourselves to the Christian church alone, but in our faith 
Christ is the type and fulfillment of all human excellence. He 
that follows Christ in spirit discerns all other exemplary char- 
acters as the need arises for them. We must recognize all and 
honor all, but hold up one for our daily imitation and comfort, 
and that one to me is Christ Jesus, the Son of God. But, behold 
how he has become the apple of contention and discord among 
the sects! The ecclesiastics have metaphysically determined his 
nature for our adoption ; the theology about him has become much 
more powerful than the attraction of his personality. In this way 
history and theology have been positive obstacles to the accept- 
ance of the Christ’s spirit. We will not, however, materialize the 
Son of God, nor make him the object of our metaphysics. No 
one remembers his face, not even the place where his mortal re- 
mains were buried. The presentations on canvas and in marble 
are in no sense the likenesses of Christ, but mere realistic attempts 
to make visible the invisible attributes of love, meekness, forgive- 
ness, faith and sanctity which made him what he was. And then 
there are as many theories about Christ as there are imaginary 
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likenesses of him. Who can accept them all? Christ is a spirit. 
All spirit is universal, because all human nature in the excellence 
of its perfection is one. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” All truth is universal, whether it be scientific, spirit- 
ual or ethical. In the measure that a man represents this uni- 
versal truth he is a universal man, and universal is only another 
name for everlasting. The Galilean peasant, the self-immersed 
mechanic, is now an idyllic picture; the Son of God is the spirit, 
the universal, ever-growing, eternal Man who will for all time be 
the model and the strength of our aspiring manhood. A theolo- 
gical Christ is the creation of sectarians. 

The historical course of Christianity has not been an edifying 
spectacle always. A thousand impurities have in almost every 
age entered into its records. Prejudices, superstitions, hatreds, 
persecutions, intrigues, even wars and massacres, darken its career 
again and again. I have heard wise and aged Hindus reproach 
Christianity with its history, and warn us against having anything 
to do with it. The omissions and the positive enormities of reli- 
gious systems have been not only their judgment but their doom. 
Many forms of the Hindu religion, pantheistic or idolatrous, have 
risen and fallen. Buddhism, with its cruel agnosticism, has been 
swept out of India, and seems to have an uncertain tenure in 
Ceylon, China and Japan. Islam is tottering on the verge of 
exhaustion in Eastern Europe. But it is a very strange thing 
that, despite its many shortcomings, Christianity is as undying as 
the solar system. It appears continually to share in larger mea- 
sures the universal character of its Founder and the higher life of 
mankind. Some ask if Christianity is a failure; others answer 
that it has not yet been fairly tried. But even imperfectly devel- 
oped, it carries along with it nations, civilizations, philosophies, 
inexhaustible vigor, infinite possibilities, so that one may say that 
the whole future of mankind is in its grasp. Its preachers are 
oftentimes inefficient and worldly-minded men; its professors 
oftentimes fail to interpret its ideals ; its millions of followers are 
far behind its moral and spiritual demands. But its spirit is 
mightier than they. The unique thing about Christianity is its 
marvelous capacity for progress. It is ceaselessly rising into 
nobler types of character, into higher forms of faith and life. I 
have always maintained that Christianity is not a creed, though 
it has been the parent of many creeds ; not a law, or denomination, 
or government, or order. All these abound in it, and they will 
multiply, but it is inexpressibly more than they. To my mind 
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Christ’s religion is a divine fullness of spiritual and practical life, 
into which enter all the attainable perfections of man’s nature. 
It is the unity of everything that is everlasting in man in all his 
relations to God and his fellow-men. That it has petty sects and 
little animosities is unhappily too true, but this discredits it as 
little as the worship of the goddess of cholera and smallpox dis- 
credits the sublime inspiration of our own Upanishads. 

I have often heard it argued that the so-called Christian arts 
and civilization are not the unmixed products of Christianity, but 
that the influences of other lands and systems have a great deal 
to do therewith. I have no doubt this is so. But what if it be 
so? If all this glitter of worldliness and money-getting, this 
unbounded artificiality and unreality of Western life, were to be 
wiped off at one stroke, would the lustre of Christ’s religion lose 
or gain thereby? If the ever-increasing armaments of Euro- 
pean powers were disbanded, as the United States disbanded the 
armies of the civil war, and the idlers now decked out in bright 
uniforms were turned adrift to till the soil and earn their own 
livelihood ; if the weapons of wholesale destruction, which are on 
the increase under a perverse civilization, were broken up and 
remade into ploughshares and steel pens, would that lessen or add 
to the might of Christ? Europe annually spends about five hun- 
dred millions of pounds sterling upon spirituous liquors, and many 
million pounds sterling on demoralizing sensuous literature. If 
these vast sums were utilized for the help and education of the 
poor in all European countries, would that be to the shame or the 
glory of the Christian religion? Nay, more: if two thirds of 
the Christian sects, their quarrels and recriminations, their con- 
tradictory doctrines, their church disciplines and priestly orders, 
their book-worship and man-worship and mammon-worship and 
relic-worship died away and were absolutely gone, the Christian 
religion would find a larger acceptance in the world than now. 
These things and others that might be mentioned do not come 
from Christ or from the Apostles or from the Fathers ; they come 
from what is opposite to their spirit. For what did they labor, 
aspire, live and die? What does the Bible lay down as pure 
religion and undefiled? Love, holiness, wisdom, self-sacrifice, 
simplicity, faith in God, are the realities of universal religion. 
Indeed, the followers of Christianity have exercised these virtues, 
but do they at all approach the ideal of Christ and the early 
Christians in that respect? ‘ Much of the sap and life of Chris- 
tianity,” says Dean Stanley, “has run to leaf and not to fruit. 
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No cause of opinion or ceremony ought to have preference to 
truth, justice, love and holiness, and the one divine object, one 
only, towards which they point. If Christianity moves towards 
its end with no other triumphs than it has yet achieved, it will 
end with its great resources undeveloped, it will die like an 
ungenial spring in full view of summer, it will sink like a goodly 
ship in full view of shore.” But it is not destined to end thus in 
India. Because our Hindu religious nature and the spirit of our 
national religion offer it a most fitting environment, there is a 
great place for the Christian religion in our future. 

Hinduism, too, presents a standard of the fullness of spiritual 
and practical life, a unity of man with God. But the Hindu is 
a most sensitive being; his capacity for religious emotion is at 
once his great strength and his great weakness. Who could feel 
the piercing, overpowering effect of Christ’s precepts more than 
he, exemplified by Christ’s sorrows, indignities and awful death ? 
Who could, more than he, realize the tender, intense personality 
of the Son of God? The desolations, uncertainties, struggles, 
martyrdoms and triumphs of the early Church find the deepest 
response in the Hindu’s susceptible soul. And the unbounded 
vitality and practicality of present-day Christianity excite his 
natural wonder. Only one thing staggers his mind and heart, 
and that is the old theology of the Christian churches. He can 
make nothing of that. The Hindu’s sufferings, sorrows, weak- 
nesses and poverty are great. And inasmuch as Christ’s religion 
consecrates suffering, crowns sorrow, raises the fallen, heals the 
diseased and blesses the poor, it has a supreme message to the 
afflicted Hindu. Impurity is on all sides of us. In our homes, 
in our hearts, in our society, in our streets, even in not a few of 
our religious observances there is great impurity. We are a 
simple-minded people, but not always a pure-minded people. If 
Christ’s religion has any ministry, it is for the sin-stricken and 
the lost. That religion whose real work is to cure sin, purify the 
social atmosphere, exalt the home and inspire the moral character 
has a great ministry for us. Only Christianity will have to purify 
itself more than it has yet done. So many invading races have 
overrun our land, outraged our convictions, oppressed us and 
treated us as the dust and refuse of the earth, that when Christ’s 
religion comes to us professing to set aside the superiorities of 
caste and color, teaching all men to be the children of God and 
discovering divinity in the form of the most despised of men, we 
cannot but feel this is a great message for us. 
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But this Christian religion will have to become very different 
from what it now is in its popular forms. To convert us it will 
have to be reconverted to its own forsaken ideals, and the ideals 
of those whom it is to teach. I verily believe in the conversion 
of individuals, and also of nations. But to my mind conversion 
is not a catastrophe, but an evolution. The slow-moving epoch- 
making laws which produce it gather, conserve and accentuate 
every favorable peculiarity of what it changes. Behold, there is a 
change on all sides ; the makers are as much changed as the others. 
Evil becomes good, the good becomes better by the fusion of 
what is good in all things. The conversion of India will not 
mean the destruction of its original virtue and excellence, but the 
assimilation of other virtues and excellences in which Christianity 
abounds. Christianity, in its turn, will have to learn while it 
teaches. But this our Christian teachers are most loath to do. 
As a matter of fact, has not Christianity learned from every land 
and people in whose midst it has been? Hebrew sacerdotalism, 
Greek philosophy, Roman imperialism, Alexandrian mysticism, — 
each has left its impress on the Christian system of to-day; nay, 
even the primitive Germans and Norsemen have exercised their 
share of influence. And does the Christian Church itself so 
strongly feel that ‘“‘no good can come out of Galilee” as to refuse 
to adopt any truth of Hinduism? East Indians are a quiet peo- 
ple. But Buddhism and the imperial prestige of Asoka could not 
exterminate their religion, though they changed it. Islam and 
the unscrupulous tyranny of Aurangzebe could not uproot their 
religion, though they changed it greatly. Indeed, Christianity is 
greater than they, and will change us more than they ever did; 
but it will have to be a mutual conversion. To regain its home 
and sanctuary in the East, Christianity will have to forsake some 
of its creeds, customs, ordinances and ecclesiasticisms with which 
it has armed itself; it will have to leave its shoes outside, that 
it may enter into the secret places of God, and convert all things 
into his glory. Let it convert us out of our pantheism and poly- 
theism ; let it convert us modern Hindus out of our selfishness 
into the pure standards of personal character and public service, 
convert us iuto the consecration, into the passion and the tragedy 
of the holy cross ; but let Christianity also stoop to learn something 
from the Hindu’s insight into nature and humanity, gentleness, 
humility, self-annihilation, and transcendent unity of God with 


all things. These things it is that have made Asia the home of all 
religions. 
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The vision of a great future religion uprears itself before the 
eye enraptured in communion with the spirit of Divine purpose, 
—a religion unconfined to India and the East, unconfined to 
Europe and the West, of which the East will be one mansion, 
while the West will be another, of which the whole history of 
the world will be an ever-unfolding drama, and all humanity an 
unsleeping witness. It will not disown India’s past religious cul- 
ture. The primitive founders of Aryan religion, if they came 
back to watch our strivings, would not find in us modern Hindus 
mere blind imitators of their aspirations and systems ; but impulses 
from them, awakened by nature or by insight, will always deepen 
our worship, inspire our song, ever help and strengthen us in our 
search for the Infinite. We will not abate one jot of our zeal for 
the great teachings of our sainted ancestors, we will not disregard 
one single truth of our great books, but we will add to the spirit- 
ual wealth of our land from God’s treasure-house in other lands 
and climes. We will not desert or close the sacred currents of 
our national inspiration, but we will break down the racial and 
sectarian barriers, that the Jordan may flow into the Ganges, and 
the Ganges may lose itself in the sea. Indian and Persian theism 
will one day crown itself with that faith in an intensely personal 
God, personal, not anthropomorphic, whose purpose, whose provi- 
dence, whose fatherhood, whose ever-active will, were the inspira- 
tion of Christ’s teaching. To India’s sages and seers others will 
be added, and the whole saintly fraternity shall stand round the 
human centre formed by Christ Jesus, the Son of God. The rigors 
of Indian asceticism, Greek stoicism and Arab fierceness of faith 
will be perfected in that love for man as man which is the fulfill- 
ment of all Christian law. Morality will be matured into spirit- 
uality, spirituality will be matured into oneness with God, which is 
the meaning of the life-history of Christ. The abstract wisdom of 
India and the brooding mystical insight of Asia will be fertilized 
into that practical knowledge of the laws of nature and of the 
affairs of men which has made Christendom the ruler of nations. 
And above all things, the stagnation of the higher life, the paraly- 
sis of thought and aspiration, the coldness, the selfishness, the 
carnality and the unreality that we now see around us will be 
swept away by the overpowering currents of progress and vitality 
which among Christian nations have made the present greater 
than the past, and will make the future inconceivably greater than 
the present. 

Men of the Brahmo Somaj, men of the East and West, do not 
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waste your opportunities in worthless differences, in opinions and 
outward observances which are of no interest to mankind, but 
rise, lay hold of your inheritance, and labor to perfect the future 
religion of mankind. What the name of that future religion will 
be, whether one name or many, whether any that is in use now or 
something quite different, I will not undertake to say. What its 
forms, opinions, ceremonies or church-government will be, no one 
can anticipate. These things are not essential; they will adapt 
themselves to the new spirit as it arises and shapes itself. But 
one thing is sure: this future religion of India, this fusion of 
Hinduism and Christianity, will have one substance, one spirit, 
one life, one destiny, one God. 


Protarp CHUNDER MozooMDAR. 
CALCUTTA. 





SOLOMON IN TRADITION AND IN FACT. 


Ir is not less true of Moses and Solomon than of David, whose 
historical as distinguished from his conventionalized character, 
the readers of the New Wor tp have already had opportunity of 
studying,! that the man himself was very different from that 
which he became in the eyes of posterity. This is a consequence 
of his having been, or having been considered to be, the patron 
of a particular type of literature. In the case of David the 
strong outline of the warrior king was too boldly and vigorously 
drawn to yield entirely to the literary theory which, in the period 
of the scribes, was strongly tending to represent him as the exclu- 
sive author of the entire Book of Psalms, the real founder of the 
temple and of its liturgy, and the beau-ideal of devout piety. The 
ideal portrait of the gentle shepherd lad and sweet singer of the 
praises of Yahweh captivated the imagination of a people which 
had ceased to be a nation and had become a church ; but the mas- 
terpieces of its ancient literature were not all lost, and these were 
indelibly stamped with the impress of the warrior-hero in his 
virile, soul-stirring personality. 

In like manner, the grand outline of Moses, the Arminius of 
the Hebrew race, has been obscured in consequence of the scri- 
bal theory of law. To be valid in Israel, a law, whether civil or 
religious, must be Mosaic. In consequence of this legal fiction 
of authorship, Moses the man has been well-nigh lost behind 


1 See the New World, No. XV., September, 1895. 
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Moses the theoretical lawgiver. We do not maintain that Moses 
was not alawgiver. As leader of the Exodus, his place as second, 
possibly even as first founder of the religion of Yahweh is as- 
sured. As author of the national existence of Israel, he cannot 
have failed to lay down the earliest principles of its legislation. 
But from this to the authorship of the Pentateuch, with its mass 
of poetry, mythology, legend, ethnology, and its still greater and 
more conflicting mass of secular and religious legal codes, is a 
far cry indeed. So also it is critically demonstrable that David 
was a poet, though we have little ground indeed for regarding 
him as a psalmist. But in proportion as the mists of a remoter 
past gather in thicker gloom about the hero of the Exodus, so 
must the historical residuum be smaller when the Moses created 
in the interest of literary history, as understood by the scribes of 
“the great synagogue,” gives place to the Moses of fact. 

In the case of Solomon the conditions are essentially the same. 
Solomon is not indeed so remote in time as David, but in point of 
vividness to the national memory, which is the factor of most 
vital importance, he was more remote. His reign was a period of 
stationary or declining military glory, and it was marred, indeed, 
by more than one stain of national humiliation. The bards of 
his time, if they shared the genius of those who so gloriously 
depicted the exploits of David, certainly lacked the inspiration 
of heroic subjects ; nor could posterity dwell with much delight 
upon the scenes of lavish magnificence which issued in the disrup- 
tion and decline of the kingdom. Solomon’s own exploits, more- 
over, whether in war or in literature, were surely inferior to his 
father’s, and the mason’s trowel is a poor substitute in song and 
story for sword and harp. Such facts as these might well offset 
the slight advantage to the critical historian of standing some 
forty years nearer his subject. But, still further to complicate 
the problem, the mass of literature and legend which scribal the- 
ory has fathered upon Solomon is of the latest period, with very 
slight connection, if any, even with the proclivities and tenden- 
cies of that monarch. Even the historical portrait is not only 
disappointingly incomplete, but displays in full degree that incon- 
sistency we might expect in a report derived from both sides to 
the great controversy, the final outbreak of which was delayed till 
after Solomon’s death only because repressed by force of arms 
during his lifetime, and which destroyed forever the national 
unity created by David. Says one of the most trustworthy of 
Old Testament critics in a recent sketch of the History of 
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Israel :1 ‘* There is perhaps no other person of Israelitish history 
of whose true character and its historical significance it is so 
difficult to get a clear conception and give a correct picture, as 
Solomon ; for what we know of him is scant and self-contradic- 
tory. It is possible to represent him as an oriental despot of the 
most common stamp and support every trait of the picture thus 
drawn with Bible references, taking credit into the bargain for 
one’s objectivity and freedom from prejudices. But such a judg- 
ment would be absolutely unhistorical: Solomon cannot have 
been an ordinary and insignificant man, — on this point history 
speaks loud and clear.” 

The successor of David might indeed be counted great if he 
merely succeeded in retaining and consolidating what David had 
won. Beyond the threatening dangers of succession to a more 
than once disputed throne would come the internal difficulties 
and dangers of new and unformed institutions among a people 
hardly emerged from the nomadic stage and from tribal organiza- 
tion, besides the external dangers of ill-controlled and rebellious 
subject peoples. The man who succeeded to such a task had need 
of all the reputed wisdom of Solomon. An even partial success 
should justify his claim to the title. Solomon came to the throne 
the creature of a harem intrigue. His mother, Bathsheba, had 
been the ruin of David’s domestic peace and indirectly the 
authoress of the calamities which for three years had threatened 
even the national fabric. Yet she retained even to the end her 
influence over the aged king. If Solomon possessed a double 
share of Oriental shrewdness and cunning, we know to which 
parent he owed the inheritance. The same incomparable source 
which in the vivid pages of 2 Samuel depicts so faithfully the 
internal.weakness of David’s rule, relates in 1 Kings i. and ii. 
the story of Solomon’s accession. According to this source — 
probably an older stratum of the Judean Narrative of the Hex- 
ateuch — Adonijah, son of Haggith, David’s eldest living son, had 
thought to strengthen his claims to the succession by anticipating 
royal authority. Thus the Judean author, whose view of Solo- 
mon is naturally favorable (1 Kings i. v.), though his narrative 
admits at least the possibility that the treasonable character of 
Adonijah’s feast was unjustly imputed to it by Nathan and 
Bathsheba. David’s condition of extreme senility seemed to 
make it improbable that he would take advantage of his right to 

1C. H. Cornill, History of Israel, in The Open Court for October, 1897, 
p- 585. 
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personally designate his successor ; hence it might well seem even 
to Joab, David’s fidus Achates, that definite action in the interest 
of the heir apparent, even if somewhat anticipating the king’s 
demise, would contribute to the peace and stability of the state. 
In conjunction with Abiathar the chief priest, Joab put forward, 
we are told, Adonijah, who issued invitations to a banquet in 
practically royal state at En Rogel in Judah. The younger sons 
of David and the nobles of Judah were invited, but significant 
omission was made of Zadok the priest, of Benaiah, commander 
of David’s troop of Philistine mercenaries, of David’s body- 
guard of “ heroes,” of Nathan the prophet, of Shimei and of a 
certain unknown Rei. These would seem to have represented 
a different court faction, and perhaps were not far wrong in the 
inference they immediately drew that they would not be per- 
mitted long to survive the aged king. Nathan was the first to 
act, but realized that he must act through Bathsheba. By her 
entreaty the aged king is roused from his lethargy and stirred 
to action. He is convinced by the preconcerted asseverations of 
Nathan and Bathsheba that Adonijah, with the support of Joab 
and Abiathar, has forestalled his decree as to the succession, and 
indicated his purpose as regards possible rivals. The assumption 
that the oath of David to make Solomon his successor was a fic- 
tion agreed upon between Nathan and Bathsheba is by no means 
justified by the mere fact that nothing thereof appears in the 
story as thus far related and is improbable in itself. It is the 
method of the writer, after the manner of vivid narrators gen- 
erally, thus to suggest the past which has not been related in 
detail (cf. 1 Sam. xxiv. 4). The language of Bathsheba (1 Kings 
i. 17) may be exaggerated, but if David had really shown no 
such inclination, it would have been foolish in the extreme for 
Nathan and Bathsheba to run the risk of failure in the attempt 
to impose upon his credulity ; whereas the very fact of Adoni- 
jah’s marked omission of Solomon in his invitations to the king’s 
sons, indicates a division on the question. Still, at the best, the 
agreement of Nathan with Bathsheba can hardly be made to wear 
a noble aspect. 

The attempt to forestall David’s decision, if such it was, proved 
to be a fatal mistake. Those who had counted on the torpor of 
the dying king brought destruction on their own heads. With a 
last flickering of life, the aged lion of Judah roused himself ; his 
commands to the “ heroes” were obeyed, the question of the suc- 

cession was settled without present bloodshed, and Solomon was 
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formally inducted to office while David still lived. Was it really 
the purpose of Adonijah, when shortly after the death of David 
he asked through Bathsheba for the hand of the ex-concubine 
Abishag the Shunammite, to use her in the interest of a renewal 
of the conspiracy? The request would seem to have aroused no 
suspicion in Bathsheba’s mind, although marriage with the ex- 
king’s concubine might easily suggest pretensions to the throne 
(2 Sam. xvi. 21-23), but to Solomon it was proof positive that 
not only Adonijah, but Joab and Abiathar were conspiring anew 
against him. Adonijah paid the penalty of his rashness with his 
life. Joab, as previously guilty of deliberate murder (ii. 5), was 
not saved even by the right of asylum at the altar of Yahweh 
(Ex. xxi. 14). Abiathar was spared on account of his priestly 
office, but was excluded from the Aaronic succession, which 
thenceforward was counted to run in the line of Zadok, his suc- 
cessful rival. 

One other source of possible danger to the succession existed 
in the principal remaining adherent of the house of Saul. 
Shimei the Benjamite in David’s time had been the leading ad- 
herent of the older dynasty, commanding a thousand Benjamite 
men at arms (2 Sam. xix. 17). In the days of Absalom’s rebel- 
lion he had rejoiced in the prospect of overthrow of the man 
whom he regarded as guilty of the extirpation of the house of 
Saul (2 Sam. xvi. 7, 8). But he still lived in Jerusalem through 
the favor of David. For David, against the advice of the sons of 
Zeruiah, had spared his life after the suppression of the rebellion, 
on account of his abject profession of repentance and loyalty. 
Shimei, with the above-mentioned Rei, had taken no part in the 
conspiracy of Adonijah ; for this, like the rebellion of Absalom, 
had appealed to the house of Judah rather than the house of Jo- 
seph, to which Shimei belonged (2 Sam. xix. 20). But Solomon 
had as little confidence in Shimei as had Joab and Adonijah ; 
indeed we are credibly informed by the historian that David 
himself with his last breath had urged upon Solomon the neces- 
sity of executing both Joab and Shimei. If this be true, David’s 
general character is sufficient warrant for the conviction that 
motives of state rather than of personal revenge prompted the 
advice. It certainly would tend to frustrate uprisings on the 
part of both North and South, which after David’s death there 
would be only too good reason to expect. Shimei was placed 
under surveillance with strict orders not to quit the limits of 
Jerusalem. When, nevertheless, after three years he ventured on 
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a journey to Gath after two runaway slaves, Solomon promptly 
carried out his threat of capital punishment. Hereupon, the his- 
torian concludes, “ the kingdom was established in the hand of 
Solomon.” 

Attempts to usurp the succession in the interest whether of the 
house of Judah or the house of Israel had been nipped in the 
bud, but the problem of consolidation of the kingdom was still 
unsolved. The policy of Solomon was dictated by the most obvi- 
ous principles of practical sense. It was in a word to national- 
ize Israel, substituting for the half-outgrown tribal organization 
and nomadic institutions the fixed and stable relations of agricul- 
tural and commercial peoples. It was a policy of organizing, 
building, fortifying, of establishing firm control within, and advan- 
tageous alliances for commerce and defense without. Israel owed 
to Solomon’s consistent adherence to this well-chosen policy some 
forty years of peaceful development during the critical period of 
transition from tribal to national existence. How much is here 
implied of progress in all the arts and institutions of civilized 
life ; how much of deliverance from the barbarities and crudities 
of the age of blood and iron; how much advance in comfort of 
living, enlargement of outlook, stability of law and order; how 
much of progress in culture, in the beginnings of literature and 
the humanities, in the softening of morality and religion from 
the fierce superstitions and cruelties of the past, — it would be dif- 
ficult to estimate. We shall be far more likely to underestimate 
than to exaggerate the effects of these forty years of prosperous 
peace ; for at such a time a nation advances by leaps and bounds. 
On the other hand, the old spirit of Mosaism, the rigid conserva- 
tism of the old nomadic type, cherishing the heroic memory of 
desert freedom and tribal morality, the spirit of prophet and 
Nazarite crying out against the corruption of the Canaanite agri- 
culturist and city-builder, against the loose morals of the farmer 
and trader, the sensuality that has come into the severe and sim- 
ple worship of Yahweh the Spirit-God of the desert from the 
worship of the Baalim and Ashtaroth of field and vineyard, — 
this spirit, brought from the pure, free air of the desert wander- 
ings, will not suffer us to forget the evils that go hand in hand 
with advancing culture and civilization. We are reminded that 
then, as now, a period of peaceful prosperity softens the inner 
and the outer man with its increasing luxury. 

The first step in the consolidation of Solomon’s kingdom was 


the reduction of what still remained of the independent Canaan- 
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ite cities. His first alliance was his shrewd matrimonial connec- 
tion with Pharaoh Pashebchanen II. through his daughter. As 
a dowry he received the services of a contingent of Egyptian 
troops, who besieged and conquered the ancient Canaanite city 
of Gezer. Almost equally important with the obliteration of 
these lines of independent sovereignty within his kingdom was 
the substitution of some national and geographical division for 
the still dangerously strong affinities and repugnances of the 
tribes. Here again Solomon knew how to accomplish two results 
together. Fortification was indispensable. Hazor, the ancient 
fortress of Jabin, commanding the upper Jordan valley, Megiddo, 
commanding the great plain of Esdraelon and the trade route 
from Philistia to Syria, Beth-horon, commanding the entrance to 
Benjamin up the valley of Aijalon, the lately conquered Gezer 
on the Philistine border, Baalath in the same region, and Tamar 
in Judah, commanding the trade route from Hebron to Elath on 
the Red Sea, must be fortified ; the wall of Jerusalem must be 
repaired, its stronghold of Millo fortified, a palace must be erected 
for the king and another for the queen, besides buildings of all 
kinds for national institutions. The ark, even in David’s time, 
had ceased to be a portable military sanctuary, and had become 
the centre of a permanent national shrine; there must needs be 
built for Yahweh a dwelling in the capital, near the king, of 
importance befitting a national centre of worship. There must be 
even a Hall of the Forest of Lebanon for the assembly of elders 
of Israel and king’s counselors. To build all these there are but 
two means known, — either the conquest of foreign peoples, who 
may be put to forced labor by the thousand and ten thousand, 
or, if the king be not a foreign conqueror, his own subjects must 
submit to the levy, both of tax and service. Israel might groan 
indeed as at a renewal of the bondage of Egypt, and Jeroboam 
the Ephraimite might take advantage of the position to which 
Solomon had raised him as overseer of the laborers of the house of 
Joseph, to raise the standard of revolt; but in vain. Canaanite 
and Israelite worked side by side on the fortifications of Jerusalem 
or hewed timber in the forests of Lebanon under the taskmasters 
of Hiram. Canaanite and Israelite alike had to pay the king’s 
district officer the tax of produce and beasts for support of court 
and government. The reviser of the old account rebels at the 
thought that Israel should have been forced to such service, and 
will have it that the Canaanites alone were forced to task work ; 
but the older representation is explicit. The only distinction it 
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admits is that in the geographical division of the kingdom into 
twelve provinces for purposes of taxation, the overseer of each 
being responsible for the king’s support during one month of the 
year, the provinces where Canaanite blood predominated are 
smaller in proportion to population, and thus more heavily bur- 
dened. It was a heavy yoke for freemen of Israel to bear; but 
for the time being it was clearly necessary, if Israel would hold 
up its head among the nations; and when wealth is increasing 
many things can be endured. Jeroboam might be thankful to 
escape to Egypt and, under the protection of the Pharaoh of a 
new dynasty, Sheshonk I., bide his time for a renewal of the 
revolt. 

It is the success of these plans of national administration which 
principally justifies their wisdom ; for the problem of bringing 
the stiff neck of ancient Israel under the yoke of monarchy was a 
task for the shrewdest counselor. The historian, however, does 
not confine us to a view of Solomon’s fiscal policy, but finds the 
chief exemplification of his wisdom in the administration of jus- 
tice. Herein was indeed the chief blessing of stable government. 
The blood-revenge of the desert, the simple case-law of the tribal 
sheikh, give place now to the regular tribunal of the king in the 
court built for the purpose in Jerusalem. That must have been, 
in the old days of the story-teller in the city gate, one of the 
favorite folk-tales, which told of the judgment of Solomon be- 
tween the two women as to the living and the dead child. To 
our historian it proves the truth of another folk-tale represent- 
ing Solomon, newly crowned, sacrificing at “the great high-place 
at Gibeon,” where David had hanged up “ before Yahweh” the 
seven sons of Rizpah. That night, so ran the tale, Solomon slept 
before the shrine as the boy Samuel did (the oraculum per incu- 
bationem) and received the offer from Yahweh in vision of what- 
ever gift he might choose. Solomon’s request of “ wisdom to 
judge this thy great people” so pleased Yahweh that he added to 
the gift of wisdom the riches and honor which Solomon had not 
asked. 

It is to this tale that our author attaches the general statement 
of the “wisdom and understanding and largeness of heart” 
wherewith God endowed Solomon, making his wisdom the occa- 
sion of visits of kings from the ends of the earth. This passage 
in turn served the purpose of legendary embellishment. For a 
later hand has made it the point of attachment for a midrashic 
account of Solomon’s superhuman attainments in philosophic and 
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scientific literature shown in the publication of “ proverbs,” 
“songs” and botanical and biological works surpassing the wis- 
dom of the typical sages of the past. His reputation, however, 
has a much securer foundation in the administration of his king- 
dom than in literature. 

It was, in fact, an enterprise of no less far-seeing policy to 
build the house of Yahweh in Jerusalem, than to strengthen its 
fortifications. The historian himself enters into the description 
of this work with a fullness and zest which have indeed been 
plentifully supplemented by the hand of later editors of priestly 
proclivities, but they indicate plainly enough the knowledge and 
interest of one whose career must have been intimately associ- 
ated with this same Solomonic temple. Here, in fact, on the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, where David at the time of the pes- 
tilence had received a gracious theophany, stood now the ancient 
Mosaic sanctuary, the one shrine of the scores of holy places 
all over the land where Yahweh was worshiped with least of the 
corrupting innovations of Canaanite Baal service. Here was no 
ephod, no teraphim, perhaps no asherah, but traditions and a 
priesthood which went back to the days when Moses led the 
tribes up out of Egypt, and Joshua gained the first foothold in 
Canaan with this ark leading the united hosts of Israel. If 
anything could create a sense of national unity, it would be the 
religion of Yahweh centring in the shrine where this hallowed 
relic lay. The historian is right who dates the passing over of 
the favor of Yahweh and of Israel from Saul to David, when 
Saul destroyed the priest city of Nob, and Abiathar escaped with 
the ephod to David, and who dwells with such interest upon the 
bringing up of the long-neglected ark from Kirjath-jearim to 
David’s new capital. Solomon carries out the wisest element of 
his father’s wise policy in undertaking to build a house for Yah- 
weh on the threshing-floor of Araunah, a sanctuary which shall 
be not merely a royal chapel, but a central focus for the religious 
consciousness of all Israel. 

Of course neither the model nor the workmanship could be 
native, and here again Solomon’s policy of national development 
was carried forward along two converging lines. Commercial 
relations with the civilized powers of Egypt and Pheenicia were 
of the utmost importance, if Israel was to assume a position 
among the world-powers of the day. Now the very position of 
Pheenicia made it her uniform policy from the earliest times 
down to those of Herod Agrippa I. to maintain peaceful relations 
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with the hinterland of Canaan, “ because their country was fed 
from the king’s country.” Hiram of Tyre was anxious to renew 
with Solomon at the earliest opportunity the friendly relations 
which had already existed between himself and David, if only 
because of the generally peace-loving policy of a commercial 
people. Solomon was equally ready to profit by the alliance. 
Nay, his sense of need of the architectural materials, skill and 
workmanship, which his Pheenician neighbor could alone supply, 
was so great that he even negotiated a treaty with Hiram, pledg- 
ing to the latter, in payment for materials and services rendered, 
an important section of Israelite territory along the border of 
Phenicia. Out of Asher Hiram’s bread was made fat, though 
the historian disparages the bargain of the “twenty cities in the 
region of Cabul” by a play upon this name (as if = Cabal, i. e. 
“ dirty”), indicating that Solomon after all had the best of the 
bargain. 

The lower Jordan now became the scene of novel processes. 
Tyrian brass founders under the direction of a certain Huram, 
said to have been on his mother’s side of the tribe of Naphtali, 
lit up the sacred shades of the plain of Succoth and Zarethan 
with strange fires. Jerusalem was filled with masons and build- 
ers of a foreign tongue and garb; buildings, which to the eyes 
of unsophisticated Israel had almost superhuman magnificence 
and grandeur, arose along the whole slope of the City of David. 
Two bronze pillars, reproducing the pillars of Melkarth, or the 
twin obelisks of Egyptian shrines, guarded the entrance of the 
new temple, and massive walls enclosed the central shrine within 
which should henceforth rest the ancient chest that, under Moses 
and Joshua, had gone before the hosts of Israel, the same which 
even in Eli’s and David’s time had been carried into battle. On 
the backs of twelve bulls, after the Assyrian manner,'stood a 
great brazen laver for the priests, typifying the world-ocean up- 
borne on the powers of creative wisdom. Assyrian cherubs 
guarded the whole interior of the Holy Place and “cherubim, 
lions and palm-trees,”’ “bulls and wheels,” the familiar decorative 
devices of Assyrian art, were graven in rich profusion. If there 
were scruples at the adoption of foreign religious symbols, they 
were overawed by the magnificence of the structure raised in 
honor of Yahweh, and they found small heed. 

Of similar magnificence, and doubtless of similar style, were 
the two palaces, the judgment hall and the hall of assembly with 
which Solomon embellished his capital ; and in all he was served 
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in good stead by his commercial treaties. That with Pheenicia 
provided him not only with timber from Lebanon, and brass and 
stone cast and cut by Phenician hands, but gave him also a share 
in the Mediterranean commerce of Hiram with Tarshish in Spain, 
and ships and sailors for a venture of his own down the Red Sea 
from Elath. This expedition in turn brought about closer rela- 
tions with Sheba in southern Arabia. The visit was returned by 
the ‘queen of that region in person, doubtless for commercial 
reasons, with abundant interchange of “ gifts;” but in the view 
of the historian, whose eye seems to rest upon the fragment of an 
ancient folk-song, descriptive of the queen’s praises of Solomon, 
incorporated in his story, it was “to prove him with hard ques- 
tions.” Again we must say, while the visits were doubtless 
mutually “ profitable,” the wisdom of Solomon had probably a 
more material basis than his literary fame. Still another, and 
perhaps the most important, of Solomon’s commercial treaties 
was with Egypt, in which he took advantage of his position on 
the high-road between Egypt and the Syrian and Hittite country, 
to establish himself as middleman in the trade by which the last- 
named supplied themselves with horses and chariots from Egypt. 
Surely all was done that could be, without the additional burden 
of military service to lighten the tremendous load of expense for 
fortifications and costly buildings, by encouraging trade and 
assisting in the accumulation of great fortunes — Solomon’s own 
not excepted. It may have been the part of wisdom, or, if not, 
then the part of necessity, to let go his hold on the remoter and 
more loosely attached provinces of David’s kingdom, rather than 
attempt their resubjugation by costly military expeditions. Edom 
and Syria, at any rate, took successful advantage of Solomon’s mul- 
tifarious commercial and internal problems to throw off the yoke. 
Edom’s revolt had comparatively unimportant consequences, for 
it does not seem to have permanently closed the trade route by 
the Red Sea. That of Syria would have been resisted to the 
death, if it could have been foreseen what generations of mortal 
conflict would ensue, and what humiliation of Israel to the very 
dust before the kings of Damascus. 

These untoward and ominous events would seem to have oc- 
curred toward the latter part of Solomon’s reign. Perhaps the 
rebellion of Jeroboam may have furnished to Edom and Syria 
their desired opportunity, and Jeroboam’s rebellion must have 
come when the tremendous burden of debt incurred by Solomon 
for his buildings began to be felt. At any rate, it was not so 
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long before the close of Solomon’s reign but that Jeroboam, then 
old enough to be called “a mighty man of valor,” and to have 
risen from the ranks to the oversight of the entire levy of the 
house of Joseph employed on the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
could return when Solomon was dead, after some time spent as a 
refugee with Pharaoh Sheshonk I., renew the rebellion against 
Rehoboam, carry it to a successful issue, and still reign over 
Israel twenty-two years thereafter. Certainly it must have been 
toward the close of Solomon’s imposing career that the eternal 
law of action and reaction began to assert itself. Not that Solo- 
mon’s policy had changed. Not that he was any more uxorious 
in his old age than before. Not that his foreign wives led him 
into idolatry and disloyalty as the pragmatism of one of the later 
revisers of the story will have it. But simply because a kingdom 
practically without resources, roads, buildings, commerce, cities, 
or established institutions, and a people poor and uncultured, 
though hardy and brave, cannot in one generation be transformed 
into one of the established world - powers, possessed of all these 
adjuncts of a settled civilization even by all the wisdom of Solo- 
_ mon — at least not without incurring a debt so vast as to overtax 
its endurance. The maintenance of a seraglio, like the increased 
luxury of the court in all its appointments, did not differ in kind, 
but only in degree, from the practice of David, and even of Saul. 
The erection of shrines to various foreign divinities in the environs 
of Jerusalem, so far as the story rests on trustworthy tradition, 
was simply an unavoidable adjunct of the policy of commercial 
and matrimonial alliance with surrounding powers of importance ; 
obnoxious no doubt to the stricter Mosaists, prophets, Rechabites 
and the like, as Mary Stuart’s Popish chapel was obnoxious to 
John Knox, but no more affecting the Yahweh-worship of Israel 
or of Solomon than Mary’s masses affected the Protestantism of 
Scotland. We have no need to call to our aid any hypothetical 
change in the policy or character of Solomon in his old age. The 
working of divine laws in the history of human progress out of a 
rude and severe, but in many ways purer and nobler barbarism, 
into the culture, luxury, refinement, liberalism of a broader, but 
almost invariably laxer and more sensual civilization, is far more 
vividly illustrated without any such improbable suppositions. 
The reign of Solomon was a period of rapid, yet uniform transi- 
tion. We have touched upon the outward symptoms of the 
change; it is not difficult to discover unmistakable traces of a 
corresponding advance in the sphere of literature, morality and 
religion. 
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We cannot, indeed, attribute to Solomon personally any share 
in the literary product of his age, though Hebrew literature as such 
unquestionably dates its beginnings from this period. Actual 
prose annals must now, with the appointment of royal scribes 
(2 Sam. viii. 16,17; 1 Kings iv. 3) and the keeping of official 
records of the kingdom, have begun already to invade the prov- 
ince of the story-teller in the city gate; and collections of bal- 
lads in written form must have begun to aid the burdened memory 
of the minstrel and ballad singer. But there was lack of that 
essential condition of literature in the true sense of the word, a 
reading public. Solomon’s court unquestionably had recorders 
of state transactions, and we may assume with almost equal cer- 
tainty that it had minstrels. It may very well have had “ wise 
men,” some of whose sayings might conceivably float far enough 
down the stream of tradition to have become crystallized in writ- 
ten form, and so ultimately found a place as stray fragments of 
unknown origin in the post-exilic literature which was christened 
“Solomonic.” Writing there was employed for certain limited 
purposes, and thought, expressing itself orally in prose and verse; 
but authorship in our sense of the word could as yet have been 
perceived only in the germ. 

One supremely interesting fragment has been preserved to us 
in the form of an extract from that ancient anthology so con- 
stantly resorted to by our oldest narrator J. By a fortunate acci- 
dent, the Septuagint version, which in these chapters presents a 
text widely differing from the received, both in substance and in 
order of the material, has preserved to us in another position 
from that which it occupies in our bibles the passage 1 Kings 
viii. 12, 18. In the Greek it appears in a widely variant but 
fuller text, at the end instead of the beginning of Solomon’s 
Prayer of Dedication at the completion of the temple. In con- 
nection with it we find the significant addition: “Is not this 
written in the Book of Jashar?” The text is corrupt, calling for 
the transposition of a letter in the Hebrew title ; but there can 
be little doubt that the ancient minstrel’s handbook here employed 
is the same as that quoted in similar terms by J in Josh. x. 13; 
2 Sam. i. 18, and no doubt more or less directly employed 
throughout his work. A restoration of the text by comparison 
of all the authorities, including 2 Chron. vi. 1, gives the following 
as the first strophe of the ancient poem which described the Ded- 
ication of the Temple by King Solomon : — 
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The sun Yahweh set in the mansion of heaven, 
But he chose for himself the thick darkness to dwell in. 
I therefore have built thee a house to abide in, 
A dwelling-place for thee for times everlasting. 


Either in supplement of this ancient nucleus, or as a substitute 
for what originally followed, the post-exilic editor, full of the lit- 
urgic interest of the period of Chronicles, Daniel, and the post- 
canonical literature, has given us his beautiful and elaborate 
Prayer of Dedication ; a model to the lover of all that is devout 
and beautiful in the ritual of responsive prayer, but to the criti- 
cal historian of little worth, as compared with the ancient “ Song 
of Solomon,” which it displaces. 

One can scarcely resist the impression, in reading the address 
of praise of the Queen of Sheba (1 Kings x. 6, 9), that here also 
we are favored, though tacitly, with an extract very nearly in its 
original form either from the same primitive source, or less prob- 
ably from some other, such as the “ Book of the Wars of Yah- 
weh,” cited in Num. xxi. 14. All this, however, serves scarcely 
more than the late interpolation, 1 Kings iv. 31-33, to establish 
the reputation of Solomon himself as an author, though it helps 
to an understanding of the development of this idea through the 
view afforded of him as the patron of unwritten literature — if 
the expression is permissible — in prose and verse. The “ Song 
of Songs, — which (adds tradition) is Solomon’s,” found shelter 
and preservation under the egis of his name. Readers of the 
New Wor tp (III. ix. March, 1894) have had occasion to read 
this cluster of wedding songs with new delight since the admir- 
able exposition by Professor Budde of their significance and 
history. But while we cannot accept the allegorical application 
to the relation of Yahweh to his people, which procured the book 
admission first to the Jewish and later to the Christian eanon, 
we may be grateful that the pseudonym of Solomon served a 
purpose. 

There was more excuse for attaching the name of Solomon to 
the pessimistic philosopher who in late post-exilic times gave 
expression to his despair at the riddle of the world in the cry: 
‘“* Vanity of vanities, all, all is vanity.” Solomon must already 
have figured in tradition as the patron and founder of Hebrew 
philosophy as well as rex magnificus. And appropriately enough 
did tradition resort to the great practical humanist and civilizer 
of ancient Israel, when in search of a name to which might be 
attached the earliest rudiments of this type of literature, in the 
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: shape of compilations of gnomic utterances and apothegms de- 
nominated “ proverbs.” Of these we have several collections in 
our so-called Book of Proverbs, one in particular reported on 
very doubtful authority to have been copied out by the scribes of 
King Hezekiah, but not probably antedating the exile. But it is 
not so much because of his traditional “ wisdom,” as in order to 
point the moral of the inadequacy of pleasure, luxury and wealth 
to satisfy the craving of man’s desire, that “the Preacher” of 
Ecclesiastes personates King Solomon surrounded with luxury and 
splendor of every kind. “I made me great works, I builded 
me houses, I planted me vineyards; 1 made me gardens and 
parks, and I planted me trees in them of all kinds of fruit: I 
made me pools of water to water therefrom the forest where trees 
were reared: I bought men servants and maidens, and had ser- 
vants born in my house; also I had great possessions of herds 
and flocks, above all that were before me in Jerusalem: I 
gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of 
kings and of the provinces: I gat me men singers and women 
singers, and the delights of the sons of men, concubines very 
many. So I was great, and increased more than all that were 
before me in Jerusalem.” Yet the monarch ends: “Then I 
looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and on the 
labor that I had labored to do; and behold, all was vanity and a 
striving after wind, and there was no profit under the sun.” But 
not even wisdom has given the heart satisfaction. The monarch 
of fabled philosophic lore admits indeed that “ wisdom excelleth 
folly, as far as light excelleth darkness.” Yet “he says in his 
heart: As it happeneth to the fool, so will it happen even to me ; 
and why was I then more wise? Then I said in my heart, that 
this also was vanity.” And the hopeless conclusion of the greatest 
and wisest and wealthiest of kings is only this: “‘ There is no- 
thing better for a man than that he should eat and drink, and 
make his soul enjoy good in his labor ;” for the contradictory 
moral maxims inserted at the end are only the antidote which 
later editors felt bound to insert along with the book when ad- 
mitting it to the canon. 

Is this then the true picture of the great heir of David? It is 
one side, the darker side of the reality. Wealth and luxury, and 
a larger, more stable and broader culture flowed in apace upon 
Israel in that long period of peace and prosperity. Nor should 
we imagine by any means that there was any conscious disloyalty 
on the part of king or people to Yahweh or to the old standards 
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of religion and morality. Only in adopting the settled agricul- 
tural and commercial civilization of the Canaanite cities now 
incorporated in the kingdom, Israel inevitably became altered, 
both in character and in actual blood. We could not expect the 
nomad Israelite settling upon the fields and vineyards of the 
Canaanite, and learning the arts of agriculture and city life from 
the former landowner and present slave, to understand distinctly 
that it was still the spiritual desert-God Yahweh, He who had 
come to his aid from Sinai and brought him up out of Egypt, 
that gave him now the corn and the wine and the oil of Canaan. 
His Canaanite predecessor had offered his sacrifices and feasts 
for these to the baalim of fertile field and meadow. Even if he 
were clearly conscious of the distinction, we could not expect the 
new-comer to keep his austere Yahweh worship free from all ele- 
ments of admixture from rites which to that age were an insep- 
arable adjunct of agricultural life, any more than we could expect 
the temple erected by Phenician workmen to exhibit no trace of 
Assyrian or Egyptian art. It is true the old conservative spirit 
of Mosaism, fostered by the prophets, broke out in fierce rebellion 
against the innovating policy of the house of David the moment 
the strong grasp of Solomon relaxed. But how little substance 
there was on which to build a truly pure worship is seen in the 
very means resorted to by Jeroboam to counteract the influence 
of the new religious centre at Jerusalem. Not until Elijah does 
the demand begin to be made to discriminate sharply between 
Yahweh and Baal, and Elijah has no fault to find with the bulls 
of Dan and Bethel, nor with the many altars dotting the land 
“wherever the nations that were before Israel had worshiped 
their gods;” but only with those who had torn them down. 
Hosea teaches that it is Yahweh and not the baalim who gave the 
corn and the wine and the oil. But it is a new enactment that 
they shall no longer call him Baal, as hitherto. 

A strong, consistent, loyal attempt to civilize Israe! and estab- 
lish it as a nation with agriculture, commerce, cities, fortresses, 
settled institutions, and uniform administration — that is the view 
which Solomon himself would have taken of his reign. What 
else would we ourselves have tried to do under the circumstances ? 
And might we not congratulate ourselves on having succeeded as 
well ? 

Yet it is not the image of the wise, successful monarch which 
has passed over into the New Testament. Not as the wise man 
does he appear in the eyes of the spiritual Son of David, but as 
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the reverse. For it cannot well be mere coincidence that Luke’s 
more original version of that discourse on the true riches which 
in Matthew forms part of the Sermon on the Mount, connects 
it directly with the incident of the man out of the multitude 
appealing to Jesus to act as arbiter of a dispute about property, 
followed by the parable in illustration of the principle: “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth.” Nowhere in the teaching of Jesus is the Book of 
Keclesiastes treated as Scripture, nor is its teaching referred to 
in apostolic times, save in two possible instances. The one is a 
possible correction of the sentiment Eccl. x. 9 in Logion iv. of 
the Behneseh fragment. The other is the teaching of Luke xii. 
13-34, which, as Professor P. Haupt has pointed out, gives evi- 
dence of being intended as a tacit correction of the unworthy 
teaching of the passage above cited from Ecel. ii. 1-25. If the 
fowls of the heaven, which have neither store-chamber nor barn 
but trust in God to feed them, are contrasted with the rich man, 
who, when his ground brought forth plentifully so that he had 
not where to bestow his goods, had no higher thought than to tear 
down his barns and build greater, and say to his soul, “ Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, be merry,” with whom are the “lilies of the field” con- 
trasted, if not the same? This to men is “ Solomon in all his 
glory,” the “ wise” king whose philosophy of life is summed up 
in the words, “ A man’s life consisteth in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth,” who said to his soul: ‘“ Go to now, I 
will prove thee with mirth ; therefore enjoy pleasure, only so that 
thou forget not wisdom. For the wise man dieth even as the 
fool; but the wise man’s eyes are in his head, and the fool 
walketh in darkness. There is nothing better for a man than 
that he should eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good in his 
labor.” Unto this “wise man” it is that God saith: “ Thou 
fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee; then whose 
shall those things be which thou hast prepared?” 

Yes, on the theory that a man’s life consisteth in the abun- 
dance of his knowledge and of the things that he possesseth, 
Solomon’s reign was a success, a brilliant success. There was 
increase of culture and increase of wealth at a rate perhaps not 
even exceeded in our own day. But—there is another side to 
the medallion. 


BensaMin W. Bacon. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY. 


PERSONALITY as a subject of thought has fallen on evil days 
and dark. Not that it is not much thought about and discussed : 
probably it has never attracted so much attention as now. But 
it is no longer estimated so highly as formerly; the tendency is 
to emphasize the impersonal and especially the cosmical aspects 
of things. The influence of natural science has perhaps been 
the most potent factor in effecting this change. Yet this has 
been but one of many influences. It was not a scientist, but the 
great apostle of Transcendentalism, who in 1838 wrote, “ the soul 
knows no persons,” and pleaded for a more impersonal type of 
religion. Emerson’s life, however, hardly sustains his theory. 
His remembrance of Longfellow as a “sweet, beautiful soul,” 
when failing memory could not recall his name; his frequent 
thoughts of Carlyle, in his last years; above all, his recollection, 
in his latest hours, of the “ wonderful boy” who had died in 
childhood half a century before, seem to indicate that persons are 
the things the soul most clearly knows, and in which it is su- 
premely interested. Emerson’s own influence, too, suggests the 
same thought. Few men have called forth such a strong per- 
sonal interest and love from their disciples. Whatever our theo- 
ries may say about it, personality must almost inevitably be in 
the future, as it has been in the past, the thing of greatest inter- 
est to men. 


THE PLACE OF PERSONALITY IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Perhaps the most striking question concerning personality, 
to-day, is that touching its position in the universe at large. Reli- 
gion has had its answer to this question: man, it has said, is 
the thing of greatest importance in the universe. The Psalmist 
(viii. 3-5) has no doubt that God is mindful of men and visits 
them ; it is his assurance of this fact that causes him to wonder 
at the Providence, which, with all the great universe in its care, 
yet has regard for men. But for modern thought, the Psalmist’s 
words become interrogatory, not declaratory. To us the universe 
has become so big that it dwarfs persons. Our wonder asks, Does 
the Deity care for insignificant men? This perplexity comes 
from an esthetic sense of disproportion. Science, in making 
known the vastness of the universe, has revealed nothing that, 
in strict logic, makes it harder to believe that human persons are 
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objects of God’s care. That question, so far as its essence is con- 
cerned, is just where it always was. It is simply that the esthetic 
sense of disproportion between the littleness of man, on the one 
hand, and the vastness of the universe, on the other, seems to 
make men so insignificant that they cannot be considered supreme 
objects of God’s providence. This diagnosis of our trouble sug- 
gests where we must look for relief. We must reconsider the 
relations between man and the universe in order to find if careful 
thought warrants the doubt into which our perplexity has led us. 
It is not a question of science or logic, though these have a good 
deal to do with our investigation: the final question concerns 
our esthetic and moral estimate of the whole place and value of 
personality in the universe. 

Physically the universe dwarfs us; here our insignificance is 
so great as to beggar description. The very greatest men are 
physically nothing when contrasted with the world. Plato and 
Kant, Cromwell and Lincoln, Isaiah and Jesus are from this 
point of view just a few pounds of dust, occupying a few feet of 
space. The contrast between such specks and the boundlessness 
of the universe is appalling; it strikes us dumb. But at what 
are we appalled? Our own discoveries! This -huge universe 
that dismays us is our discovery. We have found it out. The 
mind of man has gone out to its remotest corners and is wringing . 
its secrets from it. We know our physical insignificance only 
because we have found out the vastness of the universe. And 
this discovery is a revelation of the discoverer. It shows our 
superiority to our environment. As the Hannibal who was a 
mere speck beside the Alps surmounted them and thus showed 
his superiority to them, so man, an almost invisible atom in the 
universe, has discovered it, studied its processes, and read its 
laws, and in so doing has shown his superiority to it. He knows 
himself as a part of it, and yet above it. When the eye fails, 
man devises a telescope whereby he discovers innumerable worlds 
hitherto hid from his gaze. The telescope has revealed worlds of 
inconceivable magnitude, but none so great as “the star at the 
near end” of the instrument. The star of personal intelligence 
sends forth rays to which neither space nor time is an obstacle. 
Its light penetrates distances of space so great that symbols can 
hardly express them. Time, also, when confronted by the mind 
of man becomes nothing, and not only a thousand years, but 
whole millions of them, are as a single day. The mind passes 
backward through untold cycles of change to what we choose to 
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call “ the beginnings ;” it presses forward into eternities still in 
the future. Man, subject as he is to the laws of the material 
world, comes to know these laws, and thus to transcend them. 
The true position of personality in the universe is found, not in 
the amount of space man occupies, but in that inner life which 
is his very self. This personality which thinks, feels and wills is 
superior to all material things whatever. For even if they should 
finally crush him, he would know his impending fate, while they 
would have no knowledge of their victory. With his last breath 
he could defy them with the “everlasting nay,” and this dying 
ery of “no surrender ” would itself show his superiority. 

While the universe, then, dwarfs us physically, in every other 
respect we dwarf it. The intellect has no magnitude; it has 
worth and dignity. Between magnitude and dignity no compari- 
son is possible: dignity is unutterably superior to all magnitudes. 
When we consider the moral and religious nature of man, the 
absolute worth and inexpressible superiority of personality over 
all actual or possible physical existence becomes tenfold more 
evident. 

A closer examination of the relations of man and the universe 
thus directly reverses our first sense of disproportion between 
them. Material size and spiritual excellence are incommensur- 
able. The smallest attainment in personality is greater in worth 
than the vastest physical aggregation. If this is so self-evidently 
true to us, surely we may be confident that He from whom comes 
our intelligence is not ignorant of it. 

Nature seems to tell us that personality, whether or not it 
be exceptional in origin, is certainly so in significance, for she 
hides the evidences of our origin. Many of the links of connec- 
tion between man and the lower animals have been hard to find, 
and many are still unfound. Huxley fell back on the imperfec- 
tion of the geological record to account for this, and doubtless 
he was right in doing so. This shows that nature has destroyed 
the means by which she brought into existence her consummate 
product, man. Some of the best, perhaps the very best evidence 
of the natural development of man is that derived from the pre- 
natal life of the individual. But this has been so carefully hid- 
den from view, that only the longest and most ‘elaborate study 
has made it known. Surely this fact is not without meaning ; 
and is not its meaning this: The great though not the only pur- 
pose of the evolution of the lower forms of animal life was io 
prepare the way for man. Man having been born, the means 
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could be allowed to perish. It was worth while to make all those 
extinct forms because they were steps by which the supreme crea- 
tion, man, was to be brought into existence. The whole move- 
ment finds its justification in the worthy end toward which it 
tends. Thus even chaos and the seemingly irrational monsters 
of geologic ages take on some meaning. 

The exceptional significance of personality seems to be indi- 
cated also by the fact that the world is hospitable to personal life : 
it makes a home for men. At first, indeed, men did not think 
so, for they feared the world as their enemy. Savage men lived 
as outcasts, trembling at the darkness, afraid of their own fan- 
cies, terrified by the forces of nature which strike consternation 
into them. Primeval man lived as a toilsome wanderer, a bewil- 
dered and dismayed traveler in a strange land, swarming with 
unseen foes that wait to destroy him. But men found that they 
were mistaken in so thinking, and the history of civilization is the 
story how men have found the world to be a hospitable home for 
themselves and have learned to use and enjoy it as such. The 
world is adapted to our use and benefit; its elements and laws 
make good servants for us. It furnishes the means by which we 
can lay the physical foundation of civilization, on which may be 
reared the higher life of the spirit. For human personalities the 
world is thus a means of richer life. ‘Creation was not fin- 
ished,” says Hawthorne, “ until the poet came to interpret and so 
complete it.” Yes; but creation remains incomplete while any 
souls fail to participate in the opportunities of richer life. 

The completion of God’s work is thus found in personality. 
Yet personality is itself incomplete: nothing is more character- 
istic of it than the consciousness of imperfection. This imper- 
fection is of such a sort that it can be remedied only by the 
codperation of the imperfect persons themselves. The work of 
God, in the widest sense of the words, is of course the universe 
in its totality. Now the material sphere of the universe, as ma- 
terial, is substantially complete. It is, to be sure, a process, and 
a never finished process. But this is a discovery of man’s. We 
can speak of the physical as incomplete only by comparing its 
state with an ideal of perfection. This ideal, however, belongs 
to our minds, and not to the physical world, as such. Further- 
more, the “ progress” of material things consists in a rearrange- 
ment of their parts which fits them the better for the accomplish- 
ment of some end external to themselves. This is the only sense 
the word can have for us when applied to material things. Iron 
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and electricity were always just the same as now. They have 
undergone no change in themselves. Men have simply found 
how to adapt them to human needs. Taken by themselves they 
have always been complete. Considered with reference to man’s 
purposes, they are not complete, nor can they bring themselves to 
completion. Only conscious personal minds can bring them to 
their best uses. 

The incompleteness of personality is of a very different sort ; 
it is a self-conscious imperfection. In our practical activities, in 
the achievements of intelligence, above all in excellence of char- 
acter and life, we know ourselves to be imperfect. The highest 
end for which the universe exists seems to be the development of 
personality to its best estate. But it is in just the highest reaches 
of personal life that we are most lacking. We see that the high- 
est development of such excellence can be reached only by the 
conscious voluntary codperation of individual personalities. The 
work of God is in process, and the highest stages of that process 
are very largely in the hands of men. No man can be made a 
better man until he is willing to become better, and works with 
the influences that tend to uplift him. Our meat should be to 
do the will of the Father and to finish his work. That work will 


remain unfinished so long as even one soul refuses or neglects to 
become a glad co-worker with the Father. Our human person- 
alities are the incomplete completion of God’s work. Our glory 
and joy ought to be found in bringing that work nearer its per- 
fect fulfillment. 


PERSONALITY IN HISTORY. 


One of the most important aspects of personality is its influ- 
ence in history. Here, too, much of the thought of our time 
tends to undervalue and belittle persons. It has been fashionable 
to say much about the influence of environment and heredity, to 
emphasize the strength of general tendencies and laws ; and to say 
little of the strictly personal influences in human history. In- 
deed, it is sometimes denied that personality is anything more 
than a product of these impersonal things. Even if this were 
true, the fact that impersonal life, law and force can compose 
symphonies, frame constitutions, write poems and accomplish its 
best work only when it takes the form of personality would 
remain. Principles and tendencies become effective only when 
embodied in men. If men without ideas and principles are 


empty, these without men are lifeless. The tendencies and laws 
VOL. VII. — NO. 26. 16 
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of which so much is said, are, as a matter of fact, nothing at all 
save as incarnated in persons. A tendency towards good govern- 
ment, for instance, is a pure fiction, save so far as it exists in the 
minds and wills of individual men who work for its realization. 

But the attempt to derive personality itself from merely im- 
personal forces or laws must be pronounced a failure. Great 
personalities are influential and significant by virtue of that which 
is peculiar in them. What constitutes them great and powerful 
is not only what they have in common with other men, but also 
that which distinguishes them from others; that is, their own 
unique personality. Probably many men in old Greece had sub- 
stantially all that Socrates had, but they were not Socrates. 
They were not Socrates: that tells the story. The secret of his 
influence lay in his peculiar personality and character. All 
attempts to derive such a personality from environment have 
failed. Weare as far as ever from seeing how or why the almost 
infinitesimal differences in the environment of Socrates, as com- 
pared with that of his contemporaries, should result in the great 
difference there was between him and them so far as historical 
significance is concerned. We are now more than ever able to 
see that the peculiar personality of such men is the very thing 
that cannot be derived from the environment common to all, but 
is itself an ultimate fact of life. Here the advocates of imper- 
sonalism often forget that we have to stop somewhere in our rea- 
soning and accept something as given and final. They try to 
find the ultimate given elements in impersonal forces and laws. 
The advocates of personalism claim that each personality has in 
itself, or rather is itself, a peculiar and ultimate element in life, 
which we cannot deduce nor derive from the environment, but 
must accept as given in experience. Passing over for the present 
the philosophical significance of this fact, our concern just now 
is to observe its importance in life. Science is often invoked by 
those who would make little of personal influence, to support 
their cause. Yet the very men who, in the name of science, tell 
us that personality is of slight account, are the very ones who, if 
one wishes to study science, direct him to the masters for his best 
help. The fact is that in science, as everywhere, an hour with a 
master is better than a day without one. The more original and 
peculiar the master, the greater the help he gives and the more 
likely is he to call out what is original in his pupil. 

Passing to life at large, we see that no influences do so much 
as those of great men. Whether for good or evil this is true. 
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Just now we are concerned with the good aspect of it. Even in 
the most impersonal realms of life personality is the most potent 
influence. Sir Humphry Davy, asked what he regarded as his 
greatest discovery, said it was his finding the boy Michael Fara- 
day. Science owes an incalculable debt to its Newtons and Dar- 
wins. Speculative thought is the least personal department of 
human activity, but even here, personality is one of the greatest 
powers. Windelband, who will not be accused of enthusiasm, 
makes this individual factor, or the influence of marked indepen- 
dent personalities, one of the three great determining influences 
in the history of philosophy, the other two being the logical, prag- 
matic, or purely intellectual factor, and the elements contributed 
by the history of civilization. Literature takes on new life when 
touched by master minds such as Emerson or Carlyle. Without 
that inspiring touch it droops and degenerates. In art there ap- 
pear a Phidias, a Michael Angelo, a Beethoven, and achievements 
are reached which remain inspiring ideals for men coming long 
after. Movements of political and national life, if they find great 
and worthy leadership, become sources of incalculable blessing ; 
failing to find it, their currents turn awry and make disaster. The 
different results of the American Revolution for us, and the 
French Revolution for the French, are the classic illustration and 
proof of this truth. For the ennobling of human character and 
the uplifting of humanity, no influences are so potent as those of 
great personalities. Not truth or virtue in the abstract, but truth 
incarnate in men, and virtue lived out in human lives, are what 
most help men to nobler attainments. Religion, essentially per- 
sonal in character, naturally shows the great power of personal- 
ity in history. A carpenter’s son in Galilee, by virtue of his 
peculiar personality, even more than by virtue of the truth he 
taught, originated influences that have already transformed vast 
areas of life, and are destined to transform many more. It is 
now common to affirm that Jesus said nothing that had not been 
said before. Those who like to declare this do not always remem- 
ber that the fact is one of the proofs that personality is a greater 
force than abstract truth. 

As truth is immortal here on earth, it is fitting that great men 
should have an earthly immortality as well as a heavenly. What 
Jesus said of himself we may say of all great [personalities, — 
they are with us always, even unto the end of the world. By 
what they are, as well as by what they say or do, they become an 
age-long, vital influence in the service of men. They 
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Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 


There is an objection sometimes made in the name of religion 
to this emphasis on the value of personality. A mock modesty 
says, “ God can work without instruments as well as with them,” 
and this is made the text for a sermon on a humility which turns 
out to be of the Uriah Heep type. Whether God oan work 
without instruments or not, is a question that only omniscience 
can answer. We can say, however, that in the human world He 
does not so work. On the contrary He does nothing whatever 
here save through human instrumentality. Is a Reformation 
needed? He accomplishes it through the life of a Luther. Is a 
continent to be discovered? He reveals it through the work of 
a Columbus. Absolutely nothing is done by God among men 
save through men. It is the perception of this fact in all its 
significance that is the best safeguard against false pride and 
false humility. This is finely set forth by George Eliot in her 
poem, “ Stradivarius.” Naldo, an indolent painter, reproaches 
Stradivarius, the industrious old maker of violins, for his plod- 
ding faithfulness ; asking why he works so hard, he suggests that 
it is for the sake of getting gold to feed some vice. Stradivarius 
replies that he does his work well because he detests false work 
and loves the true, and because God has chosen him to help the 
great musicians by;furnishing them with the best instruments. 
Whereupon Naldo asks : — 


“What ! were God 
At fault for violins, thou absent ? ” 


Stradivarius answers : — 


“Yes ; : 
He were at fault for Stradivari’s work . . . 

My work is mine, 
And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked, 
I should rob God — since He is fullest good — 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
I say, not God himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help him. . . 
’T is God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands : He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio. Get thee to thy easel.” 
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TWO ELEMENTS: THE COMMON AND THE UNIQUE. 


Passing now to personality itself, the first thing we notice is 
the way in which it blends the general and the particular. Every 
human personality is a union of the individual and the universal. 
Certainly no personality is a mere individual, for in that case we 
could not distinguish ourselves from others, and hence could not 
know ourselves as individuals. It is by virtue of our participa- 
tion in one common whole that we are able to know ourselves 
and others as separate beings. The value of each personality 
consists very largely in the extent to which it has become a 
medium for the manifestation of universal life and principles 
which are larger than any single personality. While the presence 
of common, general and universal elements in personality must 
thus be recognized, it is equally true that every personality has 
something unique and exclusive in itself. As human faces have 
their common features, by virtue of which we can classify them 
as faces, and yet each face has some peculiar feature or expres- 
sion that no other face possesses, which makes it the particular 
face it is, so with personality. The universal and the individual 
factors are both real. Neither can be resolved into, or derived 
from, the other. Every personality is a principle of separation 
as well as a principle of unification. Obvious as this may seem, 
some systems of thought are built on the denial of it. Many of 
the most wide-spread ideas of the day are in conflict with it. 
Two or three of these may be noticed. 

In its study of the physical world, science discovers the preva- 
lence of uniformity and unity. The varied aspects of things are 
reduced to a few common laws. The ideal of science is to reduce 
all processes and elements in this way, going on from wider to 
wider generalizations, until all reality would be included under 
one generalization. The extent to which science has been able to 
carry this process in the material realm has led many to carry 
the same methods into the realm of personality, and to look for the 
same results. The consequence is that the essential multiplicity 
and variety of personality is underestimated. It is said that to 
allow that such uniqueness is essential to personality and a final 
fact of experience would be to break up the harmony of the 
universe, and to inaugurate a conflict with the fundamental ideas 
of law and order. Certainly it does seriously complicate these 
problems. But the complication here is in the facts of experi- 
ence; it must be faced and dealt with, not ignored. It is easy 
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enough to establish the validity of a conception, if we are allowed 
to cast out of thought everything that is in serious conflict with 
it. But to wipe the problem from the slate is not to solve it. 
The inherent variety and uniqueness of personalities are not to be 
overlooked simply because they are in conflict with the methods 
and principles of natural science. The conflict is given in life, 
and our thought must deal with it, not deny its existence. It 
would be interesting, too, to know when, and by what authority, 
the new commandment was given, “I, Natural Science, with my 
methods and principles, am the Lord thy God: thou shalt have 
no other gods beside me.” Some of us have made up our minds 
that we will not serve this god, but that, on the contrary, he shall 
serve us. 

Does not one of the contrasts between the physical and the 
personal realms of reality lie in the fact that, whereas the study 
of the physical reveals uniformity, the study of the personal 
reveals increasing multiplicity and variety? That this variety is 
essential and permanent is certainly suggested, if not proved, by 
the fact that as development reaches higher planes, it increases. 
It is characteristic of the lower types of humanity that their 
personalities, like their faces, are much more alike than the faces 
and personalities of more highly developed races. The richest 
result of development is the endless multiplicity of personalities, 
an inexhaustible variety of soul and character, the wealth of 
which offers a contrast of the strongest kind when compared with 
the poverty-stricken uniformity of general laws. If this endless 
dissimilarity of personalities baffles our science and humbles our 
intellects, it also gives to life its finest, richest and keenest zest, in 
the wonderful realms of imagination and feeling it opens to us. 
Here “every generalization is false ;” for in including the features 
common to all the members comprised under it, it excludes those 
peculiar to each. As Professor James says, it gives us a com- 
prehension of the whole, but denies us acquaintance with the 
particulars. 

On the side of philosophy, also, the uniqueness of each person- 
ality is frequently ignored or lightly brushed aside. Personality 
is treated as a passing moment of the Absolute: emphasis being 
placed upon the one, the many are reduced to mere phases of it. 
The reality and independence of personality is denied: there is 
but the One, the Absolute, who alone lives and works, and we 
and our lives are only pulses of his or its life. This ignores the 
fact that the particular and individual elements of each person- 
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ality are just as real as the universal elements. It fails, too, in 
its attempts to derive these particular elements from the more 
general ones. These two aspects of personality differ essentially 
from each other, and neither can be resolved into the other. 
Every personality is not only an object existing for others ; it is 
also a subject existing for itself, with a life and character peculiar 
to itself which cannot be transferred to others. Exclusiveness is 
just as characteristic of each personality as is inclusiveness. No 
deliverance of our consciousness is deeper or more essential than 
that which makes us aware of our separateness and exclusiveness 
as individuals. However much we depend upon God for our 
very life; however true it may be that the principles of reason 
are universals; and however close may be the union between 
human souls and God, it still remains true, that once a human 
soul comes into existence, his personality constitutes a centre and 
will of its own, having a certain real independence and exclusive- 
ness which can never be entirely abdicated nor given over to 
another. Each human personality is its own centre of thinking, 
doing and feeling, to which no one else can penetrate in such a 
way as to destroy its unique individuality. The world of such 
separate personalities cannot be constructed out of, or merged 
into, universal principles of thought. Every monistic scheme of 
things fails here. The evidence seems to show that they must 
fail, for it is the nature of the endless variety of personalities 
that it cannot be truthfully described by mere general concep- 
tions. The kingdom of personalities cannot be constructed out 
of universals either a priori or a posteriori. The attempt so to 
construct it lands us in a bare and desolate region that has hardly 
any resemblance to the rich and varied world in which we live 
every day. One of the latest examples of this is Mr. F. H. 
Bradley’s exceedingly brilliant but unsatisfactory book, “ Appear- 
ance and Reality.” Everything in which we have any great 
interest is, we are told, only appearance; reality is found only in 
a realm where no one could live an hour. This has led Professor 
Wenley to make the bright suggestion that Mr. Bradley’s book 
should be renamed “ The Disappearance of Reality.” 

Nowhere does the failure of these ambitious attempts of spec- 
ulative monism appear more strikingly than in its treatment of 
religion. Its favorite method of overlooking the intensely per- 
sonal character of the higher developments of religion, and elim- 
inating its personal elements in favor of common factors, and 
even abstractions, undoubtedly simplifies the matter for the stu- 
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dent and renders the treatment easier than it would otherwise be. 
But it soon shows its inadequacy and even its unreality. The 
manifold and varied religious experience of men at large, which 
is the central reality of religion, is underestimated, and almost 
disappears. An idea about religion is substituted for the fact of 
religion. 

In religious teaching the separateness of each personality is 
often forgotten or its significance underestimated. The relation 
between our finite souls and God is often set forth as a merging 
into one, instead of a sympathy and communion between two. 
But all that has been said concerning the relations of human 
personalities with each other is true of the relations subsisting 
between us and God. Not even here can we abdicate or destroy 
our separate and unique individuality. However close and vital 
the union between two selves, it is still a union of two, not a 
blending into one. Indeed, the value and significance of personal 
relations depends upon, and springs from, the real separateness 
of each one, as much as it is bound up with their union and 
harmony. There may be, to use hackneyed lines, “Two souls 
with but a single thought, two hearts that beat as one,” but they 
are two, not one, and to make them one would destroy the rela- 
tion and its meaning. In the closest possible union of two lives, 
each personality retains its own independence and separateness. 
While of the relations that ought to exist between ourselves and 
God, we can say, “Our wills are ours to make them thine,” they 
are our wills, not God’s. To unify the two, as is sometimes 
loosely done, is to destroy the reality of both, and to empty life 
of all earnest meaning. 

It is in the inescapable and indestructible separateness of each 
personality that we find the root of life’s deepest significance. 
Such personalities may originate new courses of action, and may 
start new lines of influence, for good or evil. We may cause 
that to come into existence which ought not to be, or we may 
make ourselves willing and glad co-workers with righteousness. 
However great may be the power of circumstances over us, how- 
ever limited the area of our freedom may be, some actions are 
really our own, and for them we are responsible. Men may make 
themselves good or bad, and any one whose knowledge of men is 
not buried under theory knows that men often do this. A man 
not only can choose for himself, he ought to choose the spirit in 
which he will live, whether it shall be a mean or a worthy spirit : 
he ought to decide the direction in which he will face and move, 
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whether towards the right or away from it. A man ought to do 
this, for not to do it is to sink beneath the true level of human 
dignity to the level of things. A thing is directed from without; 
it is the dignity of a man to be controlled from within. It makes 
no essential difference if the external control is that of God. 
Unless the man accepts it by his own decision, he is none the less 
a drifter or a puppet. And we are not meant to be puppets — 
not even puppets of God. 

In thus emphasizing the importance and significance of person- 
ality, it is not forgotten that we human beings need and have the 
impersonal relations of life also. Life would become intolerably 
serious if this intensely personal aspect of it were the whole. 
The impersonal relation of men to nature, which constitutes the 
strong point of all Pantheism, is the needed complementary truth. 
It fis absolutely necessary for us at times to escape from the 
responsibilities of personality into the unconscious, irresponsible 
life of nature, which does not strive nor cry. In religion, too, 
there is an element of this sort, — something which takes us out 
of the sphere of personal work and care into a freer, larger. 
atmosphere of universal life and joy. But the tendency nowa- 
days, so far as explicit thinking is concerned, is to exaggerate the 
impersonal and to undervalue the personal. The readiness with 
which many have been led to give up the belief in any real per- 
sonal freedom and power is an instance of this tendency. Men 
who have known something of the unspeakable dignity that 
comes through the power of self-control and self-direction give 
themselves up to theories which logically reduce men to the level 
of things. For if we have no real power to change our lives, in 
what respect, so far {as spiritual dignity is concerned, are we 
superior to inanimate things? We may, in such a case, have a 
place in some great divine purpose, but that is no honor, to us, 
since the essence of the theory is that we cannot cause anything to 
be different from what it actually has been or is. While it is true 
that the assumption of our real freedom increases the burden of 
life, it is equally true that it alone confers upon us any spiritual 
dignity. It means that God treats us as men, not as things; 
that He respects our manhood, and will not deprive us of its 
essential nature, even though we are ready to give it up, and cry 
unto him day and night to ease us from its responsibilities. We 
have something to do with the making of ourselves. It would 
be better to go to hell as a free man, than to go to heaven as 
only an automaton. 
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PERSONALITY IN THE DEITY. 


To judge of the truth and propriety of the conception of God 
as Personal, it is necessary to find what is the most essential 
nature of human personality. Before offering a suggestion on 
this point, a word may be said in justification of the use of the 
term “ personality” to indicate the peculiar nature of man. It 
has been objected that the etymology of the word renders it unfit 
to designate his innermost being. But when etymology and 
usage conflict, usage must decide the meaning of terms, and usage 
surely justifies the use of “ personality” to designate not merely 
a manifestation of man’s being, but its innermost and essential 
nature. A great defect in many attempts to discover this nature 
comes from the fact that they proceed by way of analysis, tak- 
ing personality to pieces to find what it is made of; instead of 
studying it alive and active, in order to see what it does, and 
from this knowledge proceeding to infer its nature. The most 
essential character of personality, as of any living, active thing, 
cannot be found by the methods of dissection. Rather must we 
study it in all its manifestations and operations, seeking to find 
out what it does and becomes. These reveal its real nature and 
character. 

As intelligence, personality seizes facts of experience, investi- 
gates them, classifies them in groups, and discovers the existence 
of orderly, rational relations between them, which it names laws. 
Ever enlarging the sphere of this rational interpretation of real- 
ity, personality presses on until it forms the conception of a uni- 
verse, a conception which is more an object of intellectual faith 
than of definite knowledge. The ideal of personal intelligence is 
the perfect understanding of this universe. We desire to find 
intelligence immanent in all things, so that the universe will be 
transparent to our thought, and offer nothing that is foreign to 
our reason. Were this ideal made actual, intelligence would be 
immanent in all reality, finding itself at home everywhere, and at 
the same time transcendent, since the understanding intelligence 
would, in the nature of the case, be superior to the understood 
universe. Reason would not only be in and of the universe, but 
would also be its lord. 

On the practical side of life, personality faces the world and 
strives to master and use it. It finds that things can be rendered 
subservient to its wishes and needs. Here, again, the ideal far 
outruns the actual achievement, and this ideal is an essential 
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element of personality. The thing at which we aim is nothing 
less than the complete mastery of the world, so that we may use 
it as we need or please. 

Our personality thus combines actuality and ideality. It is the 
reality most directly and assuredly known by us. For us nothing 
is so fundamentally actual. All other things are but elements of 
our personal experience or abstractions from it. At the same 
time, personality partakes, more fully than anything else we 
know, of ideality. We know ourselves not only as we are, but 
also as we might, ought or should like to be. In almost every 
realm of its life, personality includes in itself this chasm between 
the actual and the ideal. Personality is in all its experiences 
and processes; it transforms all that comes to it. It is not 
entirely absorbed in these, but is itself greater than all of them. 
Indeed, it is only by virtue of this transcendence that it is able to 
realize its immanence in its own experience. For it unifies all its 
own life, and a unifier is more than that which it unifies. Per- 
sonality, as it operates in human experience, combines immanence 
and transcendence. Present in every part and element of its own 
life, personality goes beyond the actual life. Expectation, hope, 
progress, characterize it. Blending together all its experiences, it 
bids itself go forward to larger ends. This transcendence is the 
necessary condition of that self-judgment which men continually 
pronounce upon themselves. We erect ourselves above ourselves, 
and from the unattained ideal realm we bring a standard by 
which we test our own worth. Here we reach the highest object 
of certain knowledge, and the most characteristic expression of 
personality. It shows that personality is essentially dynamic and 
creative. 

If now we take this unrealized ideal of intelligence, power and 
goodness, and, combining with it the inevitable metaphysical 
attributes of the Absolute, suppose it to be actualized in the 
divine nature, do we not reach the best possible conception of 
God? This method is different from that of Lotze, but it reaches 
his conclusion, that Perfect Personality is found only in God. 
All-comprehensiveness, Eternity, Omniscience and Omnipotence, 
so far from being, as is so commonly asserted, incompatible with 
personality, are the perfection of it. Our finite human person- 
ality suggests this ideal of perfection; our contention is that this 
ideal is a real and true revelation of the character of God. It is 
not a complete revelation, but it is true, and gives us real know- 
ledge concerning God. But it may be objected that this makes 
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God too much like a magnified non-natural man. It certainly 
does make God somewhat like a man, and therein it is superior 
to other conceptions which make God a magnified part of a 
man. In attempting to frame a conception of God, we must 
take our departure either from human personality in its fullness 
and richness, at its best estate, or from something abstracted 
from it. The substitutes for personality are either parts of, or 
abstractions from, our complete personal life and experience. 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Eternal not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness” is palpably so. For the only things of which we know 
anything that work for righteousness are men who are righteous. 
“ A power working for righteousness” is simply. an abstraction 
drawn from this fact of experience. 

It is becoming more and more necessary to say boldly and 
plainly this very thing, that God is like man. The statement 
that man is like God, if it is to have any serious meaning, must 
be based on the prior assumption that God is like the best ideal 
of man. For the term “God,” like all terms, may become a 
mere appellative, void of meaning. If a word has no content, 
there is little good in the use of it. Any algebraic symbol would 
do about as well. We must have some reasonable way in which 
to give a content to the term “God” before our use of that term 
can have any real significance. Now if, on the one hand, the 
attribution to the Deity of the varied character and contents of 
the average human personality would be absurd, on the other 
hand the denial of personality to God would be equally absurd. 
In the construction of our theology we must carefully scrutinize 
the elements we use. If it is necessary to eliminate all that is 
base or temporary in human personality, it is also necessary to 
use what is central and essential. With this we must combine 
the metaphysical attributes of the Absolute, such as Self-exist- 
ence, which no thorough thinking can avoid, and which consti- 
tute an inevitable difference between the divine and the human. 
We thus come to think of God as an Eternally active Spiritual 
Being, who by his immanence in the universe is the Life, and by 
his transcendence is the Lord of all reality. It is necessary to 
say “ Lord of all” because the essential idea of Lordship is now 
so frequently overlooked. The theory that personality is essen- 
tially dynamic and creative, together with our human ideal of 
mastery over all things, leads to this conception of Lordship. 
This does not deny that God is in the world: it prefers to say 
that the world is in God. 
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We are here dealing not with a theorem to be logically demon- 
strated true or false, but with a problem to be rationally solved. 
The need is to reach an idea that sums up and harmonizes the 
greatest number of facts and the most fundamental principles of 
life, not with absolute perfection, but to a reasonable extent, and 
in a direction clearly right: a conception capable of adaptation 
without genetic change to increasing knowledge and enlarging 
life. This is the only criterion of validity adapted to human 
nature. The Personal conception of God meets thisdemand. It 
is the focus of many different lines of thought, investigation 
and experience, and gathers together in a single idea most of 
the varied aspects of life and reality. The whole nature of man 
points towards and leads up to such a Being as Theism asserts to 
exist. Without such a Being our nature is left unsatisfied and 
incomplete ; we are reduced to “ permanent intellectual confusion” 
and spiritual orphanage: reason, baffled and defeated, abdicates 
the throne of the universe; the human soul is left desolate and 
bereaved in a godless world, which by some chance has spawned 
us into existence. 

The Personal conception of God opens out the whole world for 
study, and makes us look forward to an ever-growing understand- 
ing of reality. For one of the chief characteristics of this con- 
ception of God is its expansiveness. Such a faith is not a hard- 
and-fast dead certainty ; it is a vital assurance of the whole man. 
Its effect is not to repress wonder and thought, but to stimulate 
both. It is not a dogma, designed to stifle the free activity of 
our minds, for in it the highest realities of experience open out 
into broad lines of life. The spiritual conception of God proves 
its truth and worth by its power to suggest new questions and to 
stimulate us to try to answer them. The convictions which lead 
us to this faith are realities in which we can live at our best 
estate. Theism opens out our souls by offering us large problems 
and inspiring invitations. As Bunyan’s pilgrim got through the 
Slough of Despond to firm ground in order to continue his jour- 
ney to the heavenly city, as Descartes reached a sure truth 
which has opened out into numberless problems, so, here, we 
reach Theism, not to sink into idleness and torpor, but to go on 
into the fullness of the life of God. The result is a progressive 
one that ministers to richness of life and completeness of person- 
ality. 

In the same expansive way the Personality of God meets the 
deep needs of the heart also. In offering to men communion 
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with God, it gathers up all life into one worthy divine purpose. It 
is thus the unity in which reason finds the ground and explana- 
tion of the world, and the heart the purpose of goodness which it 
craves. Boundless room for human development is thus opened 
out. Itis not merely that we may go on if we try; the Living 
God invites and inspires us to growth in ever-enriching know- 
ledge and life. Our criterion of validity is thus met, and the 
faith that satisfies the heart is justified as the rational and valid 
interpretation of life and reality. Our life is nourished at the 
roots; our nature is kept open at the top; our hearts are given 
an unfailing spiritual companionship. 

This is the religious conception of the nature of God. Reli- 
gion reaches it instinctively. The conception of the Personality 
of God is implicit in all high worship and praise. Worship 
ought not to be offered save to worthy objects, to that which is 
worshipful. Impersonal life and force are not such objects, and 
to offer the praise and the affection of human souls to them would 
be sacrilege. There is a profound moral question involved here. 
If there were no Being worthy of love and reverence, it would be 
our duty to keep our highest homage in our hearts unexpressed, 
for it would be immoral thus to worship what does not deserve 
to be so worshiped. But the fact that men instinctively wor- 
ship shows that they have the sense of the reality of an object 
that is worshipful. A Spiritual Being of Absolute Perfection is 
the only object we can worthily worship. 

There is not much fear among thoughtful men to-day that 
this personal conception of God will become too particularized. 
Phillips Brooks furnished an instance of the fallibility of the 
greatest men when he said that “ Unitarianism has got the notion 
of God as tight and individual as it is possible to make it.” The 
danger of advanced Liberals to-day is the opposite of that. The 
tendency is to belittle the personality of God. The best safe- 
guard against error in either direction is the religious sense, — 
reverent feeling enlightened by knowledge and guided by the 
freest thinking. 


THE GOSPEL OF PERSONALISM. 


It is in this highest realm of reality, the domain of personality, 
that the peculiar work of the preacher lies. It is his to set forth 
the gospel of personalism: the declaration of the superiority of 
the high interests of personality over mechanism in the universe, 
mercantilism in life, low sensationalism or realism in literature, 
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and pantheism or monism in theology and philosophy. This is a 
faith, and it knows it is faith. Any and all declarations con- 
cerning the ends for which the universe exists are of necessity 
declarations of faith. Every faith springs from the preferences 
of persons; it is the expression of what each one feels and 
believes to be of greatest importance and value. The spirit, 
the principles and the results of science are concerned with 
methods only, not with ends; with the “how” of things, not 
with their “why.” Declarations as to ends are interpretations 
offered by personal faith; they are logically guesses as to what 
purposes the forces and methods of reality are meant to serve. 
Their validity lies not in strict logical reasoning which demon- 
strates their truth, but in their appeal to reason in its totality, in 
the force with which they come home to the whole man. A sane 
man chooses that which makes the strongest appeal to him, and 
the core of spiritual sanity is the conviction that the most worthy 
is also the most real. Every man by respiration produces a cer- 
tain quantity of carbonic acid gas. It might be argued, if one so 
chose, that the production of this gas is the supreme end for 
which the universe exists. That could be disproved by neither 
science nor logic: we should have to content ourselves with our 
judgment concerning the mental state of the individual making 
the assertion. We see that such an end would not be worth 
while. Because personality is the highest, worthiest, richest and 
most inclusive reality known to us, we posit a Perfect Person- 
ality as the beginning of all things, and numberless finite per- 
sonalities, capable of fellowship and work with one another and 
the Perfect Personality, as the supreme end of all existence. 
However hard it may have been in the past, it is now surely easy 
for us to do this, and at the same time maintain our absolute 
impartiality and openness of mind concerning all questions with 
which science deals. Personality is thus the core of faith: faith 
begins in the sense of the incomparable dignity and worth of 
human personality ; it leads to and culminates in the sense of the 
personality of God. 

To apply such a magnificent yet simple faith to life is the 
splendid task of the preacher. In doing what he can to elevate 
the quality of personality in the world, he does the highest possible 
work. For now, as ever, the world’s deepest need is the need of 
personality. Men are overshadowed by their occupations; their 
business or scholarship or wealth swamps their personality. 
What is needed is not merchants, lawyers, scholars or preachers, 
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but men who will be merchants, lawyers, scholars or preachers. 
To produce such men it is necessary often to recall the fact that 
personality is more than intellect alone, and that loyalty to 
righteousness, admiration of the beautiful, and love and service 
of mankind bring us into closer and more vital union with real- 
ity than pure thinking can. For personality and its best inter- 
ests are not mere fleeting illusions nor transitory phenomena ; 
they are the very essence of eternal reality. They are not means 
to something different from themselves; they are themselves the 
ends of highest intrinsic worth. Personality judges all things, 
and is itself judged by none. It is not to be sacrificed to any- 
thing whatever; from everlasting to everlasting it abides supreme 
over all. 


FreDERIC GILL. 
First CONGREGATIONAL PARISH, 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 





THE GENESIS OF THE OCCIDENTAL NATURE- 
SENSE. 


Ir is beyond doubt, I think, that the Nature-Sense as we know 
it is something new in the history of human feeling. We must, 
of course, guard ourselves against magnifying the importance of 
our own time. After a man has watched himself long enough 
and closely enough to discover the individual form of his per- 
sonal equation, he finds that there is another form of it which 
we may call the generic. It shows itself in an overestimate of 
the qualities that make a certain epoch or century distinguished 
amongst its fellows. Whether the estimate be optimistic or pes- 
simistic, the result is an intellectual egotism that creates, in the 
one case, the pleasure of being identified with an age so distin- 
guished ; and, in the other case, the pleasure of being different 
from one’s age, aloof from one’s time, and looking down upon it 
from the vantage ground of some superior epoch in the past. 
The first form of pleasure is that enjoyed by a devout believer in 
the reality of progress. The other is possessed by the skeptical 
conservative. The vast majority of the men and women of our 
time indulge very freely in the former kind of pleasure. Conse- 
quently it behooves us to guard ourselves with all care against 
raising ourselves to the mental peerage in a left-handed way and 
thus conferring a fictitious value upon our feelings through exag- 
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gerated emphasis upon their novelty. Yet, when all possible 
allowance is made for the illusions coming from this source, it 
remains certain that our feeling towards Nature has a strain in it 
that is new in literature. 

Since the question concerning the Nature-Sense is within the 
domain of wsthetics, and so comes within the question touching 
the properties of the Beautiful; since, also, we cannot deal seri- 
ously with the concept of Beauty without going straightway to 
the Greeks, our subject of itself requires that we make the Greek 
feeling towards Nature one terminus of the discussion and our 
own the other. Now the pith of the difference between the 
Greeks and ourselves is best expressed by saying that for them 
Nature was more a substance than a symbol, while for us the 
emphasis is reversed. In saying so, it is not said or implied that 
the substantial character and the symbolical character of Nature 
can be separated, so that either may become isolated, a thought 
by itself. But the substantial character and the symbolical char- 
acter are none the less distinct, and a great range of emphasis 
lies open to the mind. 

A thing is a substance for thought, when it carries its end 
within itself and possesses a finality more or less inherent. It 
becomes a symbol when a weight of feeling presses upon it from 
a higher quarter, robbing it of its substantive character and 
transmuting it into a means of expression and suggestion. In 
the first stage of Greek Philosophy, self-consciousness was not 
treated as in any sense a distinct phenomenon, but was practically 
identified with visible Nature, and that, too, in a way quite unlike 
the method of our modern materialism which makes consciousness 
a comparatively unimportant form of force. The modern man, 
in order to become a materialist, must first deliver his mind from 
a vast mass of thought and feeling once held precious. ‘If he 
happens to be a narrow scientific specialist, his knowledge of 
history and literature being next to nothing, he may succeed in 
emptying his mind without great effort. In proportion, however, 
as he possesses that knowledge, does the feat grow so rapidly in 
difficulty that it soon enters the region of impossibility. The 
dogmatic materialist in these days cannot long keep his footing. 
The pressure of the problems issuing from the study of mind 
quickly forces him into that hypothesis of parallelism between mind 
and matter, upon which well nigh all scientists of any note are in 
agreement. But all this is as different as may be from the posi- 
tion of Greek Philosophy in its first stage. The problem of mind 
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had not yet emerged. Self-consciousness was absorbed in Nature- 
Sense, and the Nature contemplated was largely self-contained. 
There were gods, indeed, but the very gods were mainly part of 
the processes of Nature. Between godhood and naturehood there 
was almost no gap. No margins of indefinite possibility stretched 
out beyond the actuality. Nature possessed a thoroughly sub- 
stantial character. It answered to this that self-consciousness 
also was thoroughly objective, taking itself simply and seriously 
as a part of the visible order of things. When feeling passed 
from the inner world to the outer world, or when it reversed its 
direction, consciousness was not aware of any jar or shock. 

This did not long hold true. The first stage of Philosophy 
ended in skepticism, in individualism of such a sort that it threat- 
ened to undo society and real thought together. Then the Greek 
mind took a momentous turn through Socrates. The inner world 
came into its rights. The knowledge of the-self was set apart 
from, and exalted above, the knowledge of Nature. Plato and 
Aristotle followed, and laid, for all time, the foundations of the 
conception of reason. Yet to the last the Greek view of the 
world remained objective to a degree that amazes us. Zeller says 
that even Greek skepticism had a naive matter-of-factness and a 
resultant serenity that are impossible to the modern. Our doubt 
puts us at odds with all life, outer and inner. The doubter eats 
his own heart. But the Greek could in a measure identify his 
very doubt with the order of Nature, make it part and parcel 
of an abiding constitution of things, and so retain his serenity, 
digesting his dinner with peace. In the Greek view of the uni- 
verse, down to the very end, self-consciousness for the most part 
retained its domicile within the visible order of things. Nature 
was largely a substance, an end in itself. 

Enough has been said to suggest that, if we would go to the 
root of the matter and come at the real genesis of our Nature- 
Sense, we must read the history of the principle of individuality. 
In the same direction does the history of zsthetic itself impel us ; 
for the growth of the zsthetic consciousness, the deepening ap- 
preciation of the springs of beauty and a creative control over 
them, is plainly, so far as the history of the Occident goes, insep- 
arable from the growth of individuality. The historical connec- 
tion between the two things is very forcibly asserted by the 
solidarity between Greek art and Greek life. The story of art is 
bound up with the story of political and intellectual liberty. To 
repeat an oft-quoted remark of Hegel, the advance of Greek in 
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relation to Oriental art is typified by the liberation of the statue 
from the wall or mass of stone behind it. In Egypt the statue 
was part and parcel of the wall. In Greece the statue, become 
footloose and free, stood out by itself and filled the whole eye. 
That outstanding statue is the representative of the outstanding 
individuals who made up the Greek city-state. 

The logical connection between the principle of individuality 
and the doctrine of Beauty, although less easy to see than the 
historical connection, can nevertheless be made plain. Lotze 
defines the Beautiful as the reconciliation of the mechanical and 
the purposeful. To illustrate the definition. Take the history, so 
common in our time, of a man who has broken from all his theo- 
logical moorings. His conscience, having lost or gotten rid of 
both the infallible church and the infallible Bible, and having 
also lost all the clear dogmatic certitude of older days, and no new 
social or spiritual order being anywhere in sight, finds itself un- 
shielded, confronting the physical universe. His conscience im- 
plies purpose. Alive with conscience, he is alive with purposes 
that transcend the present use and scope of his own life and are 
far ahead of the social conditions that surround and beset him. 
But the universe, so far as it is merely physical and mechanical, 
acknowledges no purpose that transcends the use and scope of 
the apparent process. So his conscience and the universe are at 
odds. As Huxley said in his Romanes lecture, the microcosm 
seems to be pitted against the macrocosm. The universe, how- 
ever, appears to delight in beauty. And this aspect of the cosmos 
as beautiful, so long as it lasts, breaks the deadlock between the 
vital process within the man and the vast mechanism outside him. 
It introduces his world to him in the light of a friendly relation. 
Just so long as the pervading loveliness of dawn is the unresisted 
queen of the doubter’s heart, the stars in their courses now, as of 
old, fight against Sisera. 

Beauty is not beauty, unless it brings into consciousness the 
sense of an object that tolerates no fractions, no odds and ends — 
an object wherein the material to be shaped answers fully to the 
purpose at work upon it, while the purpose counts itself happy 
to have found just this material. Every beautiful object, for the 
longer or shorter time during which it holds the eye, makes the 
two ends of life meet, brings about a joyous balance between 
income and outgo, reconciling conscience with the universe. 
Therefore the capacity for Beauty of the higher order is con- 
nected with the growth of individuality. To the same conclusion 
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are we brought by Schiller’s definition of the Beautiful, — the 
unity of the necessary and the free. Beauty is the inevitable. 
But its inevitableness has no kinship with Fate. Fate is that 
which is and must remain foreign to our bosom interests, that 
which presses upon the will, perhaps with a power not to be 
withstood, but presses to deaden, not to quicken, because it 
does not make itself at home within the will, but stays outside. 
Fate is that which cannot be translated into terms of the inner 
life. Beauty, on the contrary, is the naturalization of the will 
within law, the title-deeds of the universe given to the soul 
through the eye. Where Beauty is, there are we lords of the 
cosmos, by grace of the sunshine. So the Beautiful is the neces- 
sary, but it is also the free. It is what must be, independent of 
man’s wishes. At the same time, it is what man’s whole heart 
desires should be. Therefore the capacity for beauty varies, in 
the long run, with the development of individuality; because 
individuality alone brings the capacity to consciously draw away 
from the visible universe, to alienate one’s self from it, even to 
defy it. And it is from this possibility of falling out with the 
world that the most endearing aspect of beauty is born in us. 

The history of literature, again, bears witness to the logical 
connection between individuality and the sense of beauty. Lit- 
erature, as distinct from History and Science, means the mastery 
of form over matter. Ranke, in his noble “ History of Eng- 
land,” speaks of the ideal history as being at the same time a 
work of the imagination; and then suggests that the working 
historian must well nigh despair of reaching that high mountain- 
top of human endeavor. Aristotle said that the drama is more 
earnest and serious than history, meaning thereby that a large 
part of historic material successfully withstands the imagina- 
tion. But in literature, as such, the form dominates the matter. 
Coleridge said that the antithesis to poetry is not prose but sci- 
ence. Science is concerned with data of every sort, with material 
in the largest sense, not with form. But literature, whether 
poetry or prose, is born whenever the creative imagination takes 
a given mass of material and endows it with spiritual freedom by 
imposing upon it some dominating form. Now literature, in this 
sense, appears only when and where the individual appears, as the 
prophetic age of Israel, the classic age of Greece, the Renais- 
sance in Italy, and the Shakespearian age of England, all go to 
prove. The sense for form of the higher kind and the conscious- 
ness of individuality grow together. 
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Finally, Kant’s doctrine of the sublime comes to our aid, if we 
need any further proof that the genesis of the wsthetic sense in 
the Occident is logically bound up with the development of indi- 
viduality. The sublime is that form of beauty “ which hath 
terror in it.” Pascal’s “ thinking reed,” confronting the infinite 
universe, aware of the awful silence of the spaces between the 
stars, knowing itself to be a reed bent by every wind blowing 
from the sea, in danger of being crushed by a bit of falling rock, 
yet a reed that “ thinks,” and through thought rising first equal 
and then superior to the universe which would fain frown it 
down, —this “ reed,” which is human consciousness, faces and 
feels the sublime. For the feeling of the sublime, according to 
Kant, is born of the struggle between our sensuous and our 
moral nature. A man who climbs a mountain and, resting on the 
edge of some awful gulf, feels for a moment his nerve fail and 
his brain grow sick, is a thing of sense. But when the manhood 
within him cries shame upon his senses and sounds the rally 

to all his forces, so that he looks fearlessly at the vastness that 
endeavored to rob him of his self-masterhood, then the sublime 
dawns upon him full and clear. It is born when the moral tri- 
umphs over the sensuous, and man rises superior to the physical 
force that threatened him with annihilation. The savage, there- 
fore, has no sense of the sublime. The man whose individuality 
is merged in the existence of his tribe cannot possess it. It is 
the prerogative of the man who is greatly individual. 

Thus, in every way, both by the circumstances attending the 
birth and growth of classic art and by the logical connection 
between individuality and the capacity for beauty, we are pointed 
to the history of the principle of individuality in the Occident 
for the key to the interpretation of our Nature-Sense. 

The first period in that history is filled by Greece and Rome. 
General Grant, when he took command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, said that it had never been fought anywhere near the limit 
of its full strength. So the Orient, compared with Greece and 
Rome, did not fight the individual man anywhere near the limit 
of his capacity. The Oriental State was a mass rather than an 
organism. But the Greco-Roman City-State tended to become a 
true political organism, and thereby a new force was let loose 
upon the earth — the individual. Greek Literature and Philoso- 
phy and Roman Law were the result. 

The second period in the history is filled by the conflict of 
Christianity with heathenism, the separation of Church and State, 
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the downfall of heathendom, the establishment of Christianity, 
and the triumph of the monastic view of life. The individual is 
now called the “soul.” He becomes the hinge of all theory, the 
centre of all values. It is true that the imperial church of the 
Middle Ages seems to bridle and check individuality, not develop 
it. Yet we must remember that the medieval church grew out of 
the transcendent view of life, and was supported by it, and that 
all the sacraments of religion were designed to teach and demon- 
strate the infinite worth of individuality when defined in terms of 
* soul” as distinct from the “ citizen.” We may then affirm that 
the imperial church, while it put forward absolute obedience to 
the Spiritual authorities as the condition of growth in virtue, still 
contributed a vast deal to the development of the belief that indi- 
viduality is the sovereign thing in the universe. Dante’s vision 
of the Rose, its centre the Persons of the Trinity, each petal a 
saint, finely illustrates this. The medieval church had no cos- 
mology such as the Greeks possessed. The visible order of things 
could not command the spirit or draw upon the higher interests. 
To the Church nothing was real at first hand, save the soul. 
Celestial individuals are the units of measure and value for all 
serious thinking. 

Let the world of time and space once again loom large enough 
to draw and hold the attention of the best men and women, and 
the principle of individuality thus emphasized for fifteen hundred 
years in terms of a transcendent view of the universe, will with- 
out fail enter into Literature. The proof is found in the contrast 
between Shakespeare and the Greek dramatists. However widely 
he may differ frém Dante, however deep into the world of eye 
and ear go the roots of his genius, nevertheless Shakespeare is 
fully as much like Dante as like Avschylus and Sophocles. The 
centre of tragic interest has been shifted. The law to which the 
movements of the drama bow is a law within humanity, not with- 
out. Victor Hugo, in the preface to his “ Toilers of the Sea,” 
calls the human heart the supreme évdyxyn. This holds profoundly 
true concerning Shakespeare. The heart of man is the real the- 
atre. To use M. Stapfer’s words, personality is substituted for 
the moral forces of the Greeks. 

The third period is constituted by the Reformation and the 
Renaissance. The two together broke the bonds of custom, that 
held self-consciousness close to its immediate past. Such a break, 
taking into account the radical thoroughness of it, was an alto- 
gether novel thing. As regards the religious side of it, a com- 
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parison with the Jewish Church of the four centuries before 
Christ will plainly show how revolutionary in the eyes of univer- 
sal history was the Protestant declaration of war upon tradition. 
While the Jewish Church was being built, the assumption upon 
which every member of it thought and worked was that every- 
thing worth while was identical with what had been held sacred 
by the generations before. Indeed, this assumption was the nor- 
mal condition throughout antiquity, of Church-building and State- 
building alike. The clean break which a fearlessly logical Pro- 
testantism, as embodied in Calvinism, sought to effect in regard 
to its relations with the medieval past, however necessary and 
fruitful it may have been, was a thing unheard-of in history. It 
revealed as plain as day the presence, in Occidental conscious- 
ness, of a feeling of individuality much more potent and far- 
reaching than anything the past had known. 

On the intellectual side, the situation was equally novel. No- 
where in the history of antiquity is there to be found any real 
parallel to the Renaissance, because the conditions and causes 
that resulted in that movement of mind nowhere else existed. 
In the first place, Occidental Christianity had made it a part of 
the very warp of life to take one’s self most seriously. The auto- 
biography, as we have it in Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau and 
Stuart Mill, is in the main a product of Christianity. In the 
second place, it was a new thing for the world to be haunted 
through many centuries by the ghost of the wisdom and beauty 
of the Greeks, and then to have the ghost take body and by its 
charm ravish consciousness out of all liking for its immediate 
historical surroundings into an impassioned love for a remote 
yet perfectly real past. The shock that inevitably resulted from 
the choice between consciousness and tradition, the capacity of 
the individual to survive the shock, the discovery of a home for 
feeling built on the far side of a vast stretch of years, could not 
but give great increase of strength to that principle of individ- 
uality whose already present power had been proclaimed by the 
possibility of such a movement. On the religious side, the indi- 
vidual reached across centuries to get the pure Scripture. On 
the intellectual and artistic side, the individual reached out over 
the centuries to find the purely classic forms of life. The Refor- 
mation and the Renaissance together prove, through the wellnigh 
total breach they effected in the continuity of Occidental con- 
sciousness, that individuality has attained a stature and strength 
that constitute a distinctly new force in man’s appreciation of the 
world he lives in. 
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The last period in our history is the eighteenth century. The 
breach with the past became as a cut made by the stroke of a 
guillotine. Nothing that lay outside the narrow but clear prov- 
ince of common sense was to be allowed to claim reality. Fora 
little while it even appeared that a century had at last arrived 
which was to live as though it were the maker of itself, acknow- 
ledging no other kin. Hand in hand with the absolute authority 
ascribed by the present to itself, went the clear, definite and fin- 
ished conception of the human atom. Rousseau’s Social Contract 
is the result in politics, the Robinsonade in literature. 

Meantime two great affairs were on foot. Theology was being 
discrowned. The other world had lost a large part of its com- 
manding interest. Science was aspiring to the crown. The 
world of eye and ear was becoming vastly interesting. The indi- 
vidual consciousness, stripped of authoritative traditions, with its 
fortune to make, footloose and fancy-free, confronts the universe. 
I said that the Greek Nature-Sense was one terminus of our sub- 
ject. This novel situation, which is to end in a love-match be- 
tween consciousness and Nature, is the other. 

But we have not yet taken account of the kind of feeling, as 
well as the bulk of feeling, stored up in our individual. To get 
a clear insight, we must once more go very far back in time. 
And weare not to be kept from going as far back even as Moses — 
if the trail seems to lead that way — by the protest. of our eighteenth 
century individual that he needs no such endless pedigree to ex- 
plain him. We have quite outgrown the notion that any genera- 
tion can get rid of the mother’s milk it has drawn from long 
periods going before it. Just as our philosophy must include the 
history of philosophy, so must our study of any marked state of 
general feeling include the whole genealogy of the feeling. 

There is a vital difference between the idea of God in its rela- 
tion to Nature, as the Prophets of the Old Testament conceived 
it, and the same idea as the Greeks entertained it. In the Greek 
view God and Nature were entangled and confused, as often as 
not; even identified. Spinoza’s “ Nature sive Deus” was the 
explicit interpretation of the Greek view. But, according to the 
Prophetic view, God was wholly distinct from Nature. Not 
separate from it, for Nature had no being or ground except 
through His will, yet absolutely distinct and self-controlled. This 
is what the unity and holiness of God came to, for practical 
purposes. Back of the visible Nature-process is a Person, that is, 
a spiritual force that altogether knows itself and masters itself. 
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Within this Personality are stored up purposes of infinite depth 
and boundless scope. Nature hangs upon His will, possessing no 
substantive existence. Nature is creatural, out and out. We 
can find no real dogma of creation anywhere in Greek thought. 
Kither the Gods themselves trace their pedigrees back to a vague, 
vast chaos, as in the primitive theogonies; or God, conceived as 
sole and sovereign, lays hands upon an already existing matter 
and shapes it to His purposes, as in the monotheism of Plato. 
The Old Testament thought of God, on the contrary, makes Him 
absolutely creative. So Nature, losing her substantive character, 
merges every aspect of independent significance in the relation to 
an omnipotent will and purpose. God is maker and master of 
all. He counteth the stars and calleth them all by their names. 
The whole earth— vast as it seemed in the eyes of the Prophets, 
the very bottom and bulk of the universe —was as dust in His 
balances. Consequently, Nature became a symbol. She had no 
end in herself. The purposes that hide within the mind of the 
Creator leap out upon visible objects, overpowering them and 
forcing upon them a meaning larger than they are able to con- 
tain. The birds singing among the branches of the fir-trees are 
part of a chorus trained by a gracious yet unfathomable mind. 
Light itself, the substance of reality, is but the garment where- 
with God clothes himself. 

Prophetic monotheism achieved, in potence, two great ends for 
the individual. It deepened and clarified self-consciousness. It 
also set the spiritual principle free from the external world. 
Touching the first, it should be plain that the holiness of God, 
his freedom from Nature and mastery over it, draws after it in 
thought man’s knowledge of and masterhood of himself and his 
environment. As regards the second, it is no less plain that 
Pantheism — Polytheism being its small change — could not 
effect the liberation of the spiritual principle in man, the princi- 
ple of self-knowledge and self-masterhood, since Pantheism neces- 
sarily makes man part and parcel of the Nature-process. He 
lies open to Nature. He is passive to Nature. But man’s relation 
to Nature, as the men of the Bible viewed it, is expressed by the 
Eighth Psalm — “Thou hast put all things in subjection under 
his feet.” It is embodied in a kind of philosophy of history, — 
as in the book of Daniel, where a kingdom, headed up in one like 
unto a son of man, is to dominate all the forces rising out of the 
sea of blind, uncontrolled human desires. And it is superbly 
typified by that noble figure in the vision of the Apocalypse, the 
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Woman, the genius of redeemed humanity, standing with her 
feet upon the moon, clothed with the sun, and having on her head 
a diadem of stars. 

This sovereignty of the spiritual principle established itself in 
European consciousness when Christianity conquered the empire. 
It was strengthened by the separation of Church from State; for 
thereby, for the first time, the conception of a spiritual power, in 
logic distinct from the State and in politics more and more inde- 
pendent of it, was made possible. The famous sun and moon 
illustration, so widely used by the Papacy, which assessed the 
Church as the sole primary reality of history and the State as 
derivative and secondary, was a poetical expression of the fact 
that the transcendent view of the world,—the view that made 
the earth a metaphor of heaven,— was not content to hold a 
brave estate in the land of dreams, but soberly undertook to 
make our mother-earth its footstool. This, again, indicated that 
the belief in a meaning and purpose infinitely larger than Nature 
and imperiously claiming rule over her, had now in large measure 
passed into the blood of Europe. True, the form which the 
thought assumed was medieval. But the substance of the thought, 
thus taken to heart and put forth through the blood, went far 
towards the creation of “a new temperament,” as Mr. Bosan- 
quet calls it, a new turn of feeling, a new source of color for the 
impressions coming to the inner man from his outer world. 

Occidental monasticism isolated and specialized the spiritual 
principle in its form of pure transcendence. Yet the monasticism 
that eventually conquered the Church and reconstructed its con- 
stitution was not a dreamy mysticism, but a power that left the 
secular life in order to dominate it. Hence the other world 
pressed close in upon this world. The monasteries were like 
reservoirs in which feeling was stored up, some day to break 
forth upon man’s sense of his relation to Nature and give fresh 
filling to it. This came to pass when the individual had first 
declared independence of dogma and tradition, and afterwards 
found it necessary to discover new objects for his idealizing power 
to work upon. “ We live by admiration.” Given the splendid 
capital of idealizing tendencies which Christianity had been slowly 
gathering for nearly two thousand years, some field of operation 
must be found. A dead capital in any part of our experience is 
a contradiction in terms; above all, in the domain of the soul. 
The capital of the spirit must be put in play. So the stores of 
idealizing energy which the eighteenth century man inherited 
from Christianity must seek new objects to color. 
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The subjective element in experience has become vastly larger 
than it was in the days of the Greeks. Kant stands for this. 
The tendency from objectivity to subjectivity, which Socrates set 
afoot, goes the full length of its principle. Kant’s declaration 
that the a priori elements, the necessary and universal elements 
of experience, are found inside and not outside the thinker, is 
just a technical and abstract way of saying for philosophy what 
the Prophets had said in the name of religion. In prophecy the 
outstanding spiritual principle in humanity answers to the Holi- 
ness of God outstanding above Nature and History. Philosophy 
as such abhors the distinctly transcendent view of things, and 
when that view clearly dawns, philosophy takes the veil. There- 
fore, for Kant, the universal element of experience is not tran- 
scendent but immanent. Still it is outreaching and outstanding. 
This is proved by the way in which Kant makes the Pure Reason 
seek asylum with the Practical Reason. The ideals of Reason, 
the great regulative concepts of unity and totality, which are not 
so much the goal of thought as its inspiration, indicate that the 
spiritual principle, although it has made up its mind to be at 
home in time and space, holds its head above the level of Nature. 

We are not wont to associate Kant and Wordsworth, unless we 
happen to remember that the “Ode to Duty” is in debt to the 
author of the “Critique.” To assert any deeper affinity may 
seem arbitrary. Yet the poet and the philosopher are near kins- 
men in their views of the relation between Nature and the spirit- 
ual principle in man. What to Kant is Reason, to Wordsworth 
is Imagination, the “ feeling intellect.” Both plant the spiritual 
principle in the heart of Nature. Kant’s ideals of Reason, that 
whip and spur the understanding to untiring and undaunted in- 
vestigation, are one in quality with the poet’s light, “ the light 
that never was on sea or land.” 

The individual, footloose and fancy-free, stands ene. to face 
with the same Nature that drew the Greek’s attention. The sky 
to which Parmenides looked up, as he said “ God is one!” is the 
sky to which Keats looks up as he says, “ Bright star! would 
I were steadfast as thou art.” But the individual himself has 
mightily changed. He cannot sever his connection with the 
trunk of history. However completely he may have carried 
through his intellectual house-cleaning, however successfully he 
may have eased his mind of dogma and tradition, the sap of 
feeling keeps on flowing from the trunk into the branch. Al- 
though, maybe, he no longer calls himself a soul, being content 
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to become a citizen of the terrestrial commonwealth, still the 
other world presses down upon this world, and the great spaces 
back of the visible order of things, which once were filled with 
“mystical predominance” and now seem void, cannot, in truth, 
be wholly empty. Although, for him, they are no longer crowded 
with the “sanctities of heaven” standing “thick as stars,” they 
have ingrained in the mind of the Occident a longing for the in- 
finite to which classic antiquity was a stranger. The result is 
a kind of divine homesickness that refuses to be called by that 
name. Nature, to the man who can forget his laboratory and 
note-book, is not the substantial thing in itself of the Greek; she 
is largely a symbol. Sensation is deeply impregnated with sug- 
gestion. 

Not only has the modern individual a far larger store of sug- 
gestion in his heart than ever the Greek had, and all of it making 
for the symbolical interpretation of Nature; he also has both a 
sorer need of the ministry of beauty and less possibility of satis- 
fying his need through the offices of art. For, to consider the 
latter assertion first, it cannot be doubted that art lags far behind 
the modern situation. Phillips Brooks once said that life had 
proved itself too strong for Literature. He meant that the en- 
larged view of the universe which Science has given us, the broad 
extension of social sympathy that has ensued upon the interknit- 
ting of the most distant parts of the world by means of modern 
invention, the vastly enlarged area of the suffrage, the gift of uni- 
versal literary suffrage through the newspaper, and other things 
in attendance, are throwing upon Literature a mass of material 
too great for it to quicken with imagination and vitalize with cre- 
ative forms. The same assertion holds true concerning art. It 
lags far behind the body of new feeling that is calling loudly for 
expression. 

As regards the first part of the proposition, we may safely 
take for our guide Schopenhauer’s theory concerning the func- 
tion of Beauty. It amounts to a doctrine of esthetic absolution. 
The work of the Beautiful is to offer the reason a sanctuary from 
the madness that threatens it, when it allows itself to be beguiled 
by the will into thinking that it can make the existence of the 
world appear rational and holy. The world is flawed through its 
centre. Life is full of fractions. Experience is an affair of 
barren fits and starts. For him who would fain see life steadily 
and see it whole, the world abounds in instruments of torture. 
But, whenever we come upon the Beautiful, we are for the time 
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delivered from our torment. The Beautiful reconciles mind and 
will, conception and execution. Its world has no flaw, it is unity 
and peace. Beauty is the drop of water on the tongue of the 
man beset with flames. 

We need not accept Schopenhauer’s metaphysic in order to 
appreciate his esthetic. The latter is profoundly true. The 
function of Beauty in modern life is analogous to the function of 
absolution in the Christian Church. For the modern individual, 
one type of society, in ruins, or fatally shaken, lies behind him. 
In front, the new type is not yet above the horizon. He has no 
settled creed, and almost no stable tendencies in belief. He is 
without a spiritual constitution, sometimes without by-laws. In- 
asmuch as Art has not kept pace with his needs, he is thrown 
upon the ministry of Nature. Authority has broken down. Phi- 
losophy is in disrepute. Science, true Science, makes no pretense 
of totality, but patiently watches the endless succession of phe- 
nomena filing by. Moreover, while the dogmatic structure of 
Christianity has fallen, the inner tendencies to which it gave birth 
and breeding still remain. The moral sense has a range and 
acuteness that antiquity did not know. Man, having been trained 
for nearly two thousand years to look upon himself as being 
in essence an immortal “soul,” and having been taught by the 
universally recognized authorities throughout that broad field of 
time to esteem the “ soul” as the one thing of surpassing worth 
in the universe, cannot shake off the habit of regarding his own 
inner life as being profoundly significant for the world at large. 
It is as impossible for him to be a child of Nature after the Greek 
fashion, as it is for a thinker of to-day to repeat Thales. Con- 
science is wakeful and restless. Then, again, the results of our 
long philosophic drill remain, even if philosophy is under a 
cloud. The modern man, unless he does all his thinking as he 
follows his plough, cannot be a cheery monist. He has the prob- 
lem of knowledge on his hands. Thought and being, mind and 
matter — to get them together is somewhat like hammering cold 
iron. Finally, the democratic stage of universal history has been 
entered on. Democracy is the order of the day ; and not demo- 
eracy of the limited kind, such as prevailed amongst the Greeks, 
but a truly universal democracy. Herewith comes a great in- 
crease in the possibilities of pain. The Garden of Epicurus is 
not to be attempted. If attempted, it would end, within a gen- 
eration, in a club of quarreling satirists, each one looking either 
towards suicide, or the order of La Trappe. Therefore the mod- 
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ern individual’s need of Beauty is greater than that of his kins- 
man in the early Roman Empire. And while his need is so sore 
and pressing, Art lags behind. 

But Nature abounds in Beauty ; and by her ministry, the will 
struggling, in the face of such odds, to keep its ’scutcheon clean, 
is from time to time delivered from the torment of a fractional 
existence and reconciled with the world. Every bit of loveli- 
ness: the white line where the sand-bar and the sea greet each 
other ; the line of green where the grass and the water of some 
tide-creek join to create a perfect definition ; the austere purity 
of a winter afterglow; the spring of the sky on an April day; 
the song of the hermit thrush translating the mystery of the 
woods into the joy of a memory that “runs clear,” — all these 
things give space for quiet breathing. 

It may be objected that I have arbitrarily narrowed the field, 
in order to make sure beforehand that it shall come within the 
fences of a certain theory, seeing that I have taken the conscious- 
ness of the men of our time who have broken away from all their 
theological moorings as type ; and, finding that the Nature-Sense 
in them has a certain shape and color, have proceeded to set it up 
as norm, to the exclusion of all other varieties of the Nature- 
Sense. A man does not need to be an agnostic in order to find 
in Nature a treasure of cleansing and redeeming pleasures. Was 
not Wordsworth a devout Christian? Yet was he not even 
more “ the prophet of the visible order” than Rousseau, for whom 
the phrase was created? That is quite true. Nevertheless the 
course taken is the right one. The primary rule in the study of 
any many-sided phenomenon is to isolate, as far as possible, its 
peculiar qualities. Only through such isolation shall the most 
deeply characteristic element of the phenomenon appear. A man 
like Rousseau, above all, a man like Humboldt, is better for our 
purpose than Wordsworth. 

A second possible criticism is that no account has been taken 
of race character, of the constitutional difference of tempera- 
ment between German and Celt on the one side and the Greek on 
the other. The criticism is valid. The defense is that, in the 
first place, the matter of race-quality is exceedingly hard to grasp 
and define with sufficient definiteness to make it a safe instrument 
of reason. The hypothesis of race-quality is being used nowa- 
days with a recklessness and finality that remind one of the old 
notion of final causes — the asylum of ignorance and piety. In 
the second place, whatever be the part played by racial tempera- 
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ment in the development of the Nature-Sense, it has not been the 
primary factor. The feeling towards Nature that is manifesting 
itself all over Europe and America has common qualities which 
transcend the differences between Slav, German, and Celt. The 
genealogy of those common qualities is the subject of study. 

Still another criticism that might be offered, is that the vast 
growth of city life, in its relation to our need of Nature, has not 
been considered. The congestion of humanity at great centres 
has surely much to do with the religion and fashion and fad of 
Nature-feeling — for it is all three. The situation for us is like 
the situation of the cultivated people in the Mediterranean world 
in the days of Theocritus and Virgil ; only, the conditions making 
for the love of Nature are now far more intense than then, so 
that the reaction against the unrealities of civilization is more 
earnest. This objection, however, does but serve to bring out 
the truth it criticises. The unlikeness between the feeling for 
Nature in the Mediterranean world and that in our own is almost 
as pronounced as the likeness. There is a distinctly new quality 
in the modern Nature-feeling, strong enough to be called a new 
temperament. The congestion of life in our great cities might 
account for city folk throwing themselves upon Nature, but it 
cannot account for the peculiar color of our emotion towards 
Nature. 

The main stem in the true pedigree of the occidental Nature- 
Sense is substantially as follows. The sense of Beauty and the 
consciousness of Individuality have made their fortune together. 
The history, then, of occidental individuality, beginning with 
Greece, gives us our clue. The emphasis upon the subjective, 
which Socrates ushered into philosophy, was helped on by all the 
higher forces of medizval and Protestant Christianity. The indi- 
vidual was installed in the chair of authoritative values, high 
above Nature. It became his second nature to take himself as 
heir of a world infinitely larger and richer than this. The Re- 
naissance and the Reformation broke the bands of connection 
and sympathy between the present and the immediate past, so 
that subjective feeling acquired a significance without precedent. 
The eighteenth century stripped the individual of tradition and 
dogma, and at the same time summoned him to a hearty life 
in the visible world, the world of science and of the democratic 
state. The individual, inheriting a vast patrimony of subjectiv- 
ity, sets about the work of naturalizing and acclimating himself 
in time and space. He brings with him an inveterate habit of 
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looking and longing for the infinite. The principle of individual- 
ity, dominating him, leads him to consider his own inner life as 
the centre of all spiritual, that is, all permanent values and pleas- 
ures. The other world, although it has gone below the horizon, 
has given his emotions a fixed bias and bent. Beauty cannot 
live without sincerity. The Beauty of the universe, so long as it 
masters the eye, puts the sincerity of the universe above the need 
of proof. The inner life shakes off its loneliness, its haunting 
dread lest the battle for the ideal turn out to be a losing battle. 
For the moment, the cosmos ceases to be an infinite machine and 
becomes a friend. The soul responds to the message of Beauty 
with joyous certitude. Sensation leaps and thrills with sugges- 
tion. And the visible world moves like a curtain, touched by an 


unseen hand. 
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Persons familiar with the authors of the books mentioned 
below ! will recognize that they represent several different schools 
of thought, different nationalities, and different standpoints in 
life. A certain philosophic attitude, however, can be found in all 
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of these works, and it is the purpose of this article to “harp on 
that string.” The list of recent books which utter what may be 
called the modern spirit in faith might easily be much increased, 
but these few are sufficiently numerous to be offered as fairly 
representative of such thought as is at the present time both pro- 
gressive and constructive in religion. In such books as these we 
find the permanent elements of Christianity set forth in a light 
which is the especial contribution of our time to its power, for the 
distinctive quality pervading these books has sprung “ full-armed ” 
from the forehead of Science within the memory of the youngest 
thinker of the present time. This new light consists of a per- 
fected harmony between science and religion, between knowledge 
and faith. The theological and religious literature which these 
books represent shows at last a deep and eager comprehension 
of the well-established generalizations of modern science. No 
longer grudgingly or timidly, but now with the triumphal bearing 
of a monarch resuming his dominions, our preachers and teachers 
of the Christian life are laying hold of the principles of physi- 
eal science, and thereby for the first time are making their own 
thought truly scientific in its method. The result of this master- 
ful claiming of the field in the name of faith is that, so far as 
its intellectual side goes, Christianity is being proclaimed with a 
power which it has not manifested since the crucifixion of its 
Inspirer. As in early days the Church established itself for the 
ultimate blessing of mankind by imperatively sweeping into its 
fold the uncouth ancestors of Europe, so now the men who under- 
stand the world they live in are incorporating every proven con- 
ception of science in the body of their argument for the faith. 
The showing which they make by this coup d’état is that in 
science there have lain hidden, during all these years of petty 
alienation, the ideas and the methods of presenting them which 
are essential for communion between this generation and God. 
On the other hand, if science is the peculiar light of our day, only 
faith can hold it forth so that it shines straight into the dark 
places. The common characteristic of the books here reviewed is 
that they all, with bold and intelligent hand, make this illuminat- 
ing use of science. That so many thinkers, out of such different 
antecedents, are doing this, is a new thing, and one destined. to be 
convincing to all modern Athenians. 

It should be recognized, moreover, that this serious adoption of 
the conceptions of her once dreaded “foe” on the part of Chris- 


tianity is not, as Professor Karl Pearson charges in his “ Gram- 
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mar of Science,” an attempt “to deck dogma with the mantle of 
science,” for it is, first of all, a thorough comprehension of the 
methods and conclusions of science, and in the second place, a 
frank abandonment of dogma and its obstinacy. Whether deserv- 
ing or not to be classed as “ orthodox,” none of these writers are 
dogmatic. On the contrary, their minds have a truly scientific 
openness. If they personally hold some dogma, they recognize 
it to be distinctively personal and temporary, as when Professor 
Bascom says in his “ Evolution and Religion” (p. 38), “The 
assumption of a distinct and final revelation is a pure assumption, 
which each phase of faith makes in its own behalf and against 
every other faith.” For the undogmatic, as contrasted with the 
dogmatic, conception of revelation, religion is chiefly indebted to 
modern science. Of such a revelation Professor Bascom and the 
others who are made his yoke-fellows for the launching of this 
discussion of the subject are most earnest advocates. Not that 
they all make precisely the use of science to this end which it is 
the purpose of this article to do. Indeed, the majority of them 
stop somewhat short of the positions to be herein maintained, and 
thereby justify a further treatment of the subject. 

To obtain a comprehensive conception of the nature of revela- 
tion, it is no longer best to begin with a study of the Bible. As 
will presently be shown, the Bible is better understood when 
looked upon as a record of man’s discoveries of truth than when 
accounted a revelation of truth. At any rate, it is an old battle- 
field, and we may be able to promote clearness of thought on the 
subject of revelation by starting at a point far removed from the 
lingering antagonisms of the ancient fight. The reader will read- 
ily grant that we do this, if we take our stand in imagination at 
the beginning of creation under the guidance of the consider- 
able assumption that everything is revelation. But nothing less 
extreme than this will reach the bottom of the matter, since the 
whole question, and indeed all philosophic thinking, hangs on the 
relation that exists between God and substance, on the reality or 
non-reality of each as distinct from the other. In any considera- 
tion of the origins of things, the best of our men of science are 
but dreamers and theorizers, so that the humblest of their admir- 
ers may differ from them in his dream without falling under the 
ban of science. One may honor the scientific method, and still 
refuse to accept the conclusion of Clifford and Haeckel that mat- 
ter is the “ stuff”’ out of which mind is made, and that the past 
and future duration of matter is greater than that of mind. In 
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any case that view of the universe is definitely rejected by the 
present writer. 

It seems equally necessary to reject the theory of monism. Ac- 
cepting the late Professor Romanes as a recognized exponent of 
monism, we find him saying, in “ Mind and Motion and Monism” 
(p. 111), “ According to Monism all matter in motion is mind ; 
and, therefore, matter in motion is merely the objective revela- 
tion, to us and for us, of that which in its subjective aspect — or 
in its ultimate reality— is mind.” That is to say, matter and 
mind are but opposite sides of one thing. Mr. Romanes applies 
his theory in no small way, and claims that just as the vibrating 
cells of the brain tissue have mind essentially associated with 
their motion, so have society and the codrdinated spheres of the 
universe each a mind of its own, not to be separated from its activi- 
ties. To this, he justly asserts, it is not irrational for one to add 
a conception of a Deity. But, regardless of that larger possibility, 
monism is objectionable. As a philosophy of life it is not so far 
away from us as might seem, for in the hands of the devoted fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, it is being most energetically 
cultivated at the present time. Christian Science, as this move- 
ment is called, inculeates a monism of the Spirit. Says Mrs. 
Eddy in her “ Science and Health :”’ “ Spirit is the only real sub- 
stance.” ‘ Matter is a finite illusion.” ‘Man is the expression 
of God.” “Separated from Man, who expresses it, Spirit would 
be a nonentity.” ‘Man is coexistent with God.” Under this 
teaching man is a projected thought of God, and thoughts are the 
only realities. As an enthusiastic advocate once expressed it to 
the writer, “ thoughts are things.” Grant that this happy-go-lucky 
balancing of the unknown over against the known is sound philo- 
sophy in the material monism of Romanes, and you will be forced 
to recognize that Mrs. Eddy surpasses him, and thereafter to 
accede to the wisdom of all the practical inferences which the 
Christian Scientists draw in their treatment of disease and their 
idea of the illusory character of matter. Or, to argue in the 
reverse direction, if matter has no reality in itself apart from 
mind, then the human spirit has none apart from God. The full 
reductio ad absurdum would require the further conclusion that 
God has no existence apart from man; but even for the purposes 
‘of argument, we cannot take this last leap of unreason. Under 
the reign of monism, whether it be of the material or the spiritual 
kind, we are. in imminent peril of losing not only the world, but 
also the self and God. 
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In the preface of his “ Will to Believe,” Professor William 
James has affirmed that “there is no possible point of view from 
which the world can appear an absolutely simple fact. Real pos- 
sibilities, real indeterminations, real beginnings, real ends, real 
evil, real crises, catastrophes and escapes, a real God, and a real 
moral life, just as common sense conceives them, may remain 
in empiricism as conceptions which that philosophy gives up 
the attempt either to ‘overcome’ or to reinterpret in monistic 
form.” Let us, then, be content with sane old-fashioned dualism, 
and, in spite of the philosophers and men of science who affirm 
that it is impossible to imagine the beginning of anything, turn 
our thoughts to the primordial condition of things which may be 
conceived to have preceded the starting of our universe. Waiv- 
ing the question of the absolute beginning, we can intelligently 
take the position that God and material substance are eternal, 
coexistent entities, neither of them originated by or dependent 
upon the other. God from eternity must have been what He is 
now. That is to say, it were vain to undertake to define Him. 
But, seeking for the nature of the primitive condition of substance, 
we find a suggestion in the prevailing view as to the so-called 
ether. There seems to be adequate evidence that, throughout our 
universe, at any rate, there exists an all-pervading, invisible, 
absolutely continuous, and in itself motionless substance. Under 
the molecular theory, there exists at present no systematic opposi- 
tion to the conception that all forms of matter are constructed 
out of moving “ vortex-rings” of this ether. The ether is con- 
ceived to be absolutely devoid of friction, so that no motion once 
started in it can ever cease; but the motion of the rings creates 
mutual attraction, and they are drawn near to one another in 
combinations of untold complexity. In such a state of things a 
certain number of rings of ether clinging together in a certain 
and very stable way constitute an atom of a given element of 
nature. Certain other combinations produce certain other irre- 
ducible elements. Next, certain combinations of different atoms 
produce molecules of certain compound substances. Conceive 
these atoms and molecules to be at last brought together in great 
mass, and you have the primitive “ fire-mist,” and are well within 
the range of systematic evolutionary investigation. 

Now what shaped and started the vortex-rings in that eternal, 
silent, motionless, absolutely formless and homogeneous, limitless 
expanse of ether? In such a substance no motion could have 
originated without a cause, and what is more to the point, no 
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action could have started without a purpose to cause it. Chance, 
whatever it may do later on, has no existence where there is no 
motion. Nothing but God could have launched those rings 
which, though simplicity itself, we now understand to have been 
presageful of great things of power, beauty, growth and spiritual 
life. Granted that God somehow caused the first motion in the 
ether, why did He do it? To offer an answer to this question is 
no more irreverent and vain than to express any other impression 
as to the nature of the Almighty. Let us say that He did it for 
the purpose of expressing Himself, and we have the germ of a 
most satisfying conception of revelation. 

The method of God’s expressing Himself through substance we 
may possibly understand a little better after we have fully ex- 
plained how we use our bodies in self-expression, but even then 
much of mystery will remain. Professor Tait has somewhere 
said, “The discovery of the ultimate nature of matter [or of 
ether] is probably beyond the range of human intelligence.” We 
do not need any theological authority to assure us that the nature 
of God is still more decisively beyond our mental grasp. There- 
fore, understanding neither substance nor God, we cannot say 
how the Eternal Spirit makes of the everlasting substance a ve- 
hicle of thought, while yet convinced that such is the case. We 
must further assume, from the suggestion of our own natures, 
that God must needs express Himself. Of men it is in some sense 
true that a silent mind is a dead mind. Expression is the best 
test of the validity of thought, and it is through matter that we 
utter ourselves. Even speech is produced by a manipulation of 
physical organs, while the doings of a Watt or a Cromwell show 
us that iron and steam and armies of men can be used by a mind 
for its self-expression with less ambiguity than that to which 
speech is subject. These illustrations may seem to point towards 
making God a mere artificer in creation, but they have no such 
implication, for the reason that God is not represented as creating 
for the sake of making something. He is conceived of as creating 
in the process of self-expression, for the sake, that is, of making 
a revelation of his nature. 

May we not, then, conceive that the process of the motions of 
previously undisturbed particles of ether and all that has resulted 
therefrom is an expression, a revelation of the thinking of God to 
all that are competent to detect it? We surely must conceive 
that God thinks, for mere thinking is a notable power in us, and 
we are in essence much like God. Whatever is a righteous power 
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in us must exist in perfection in Him, and the life of any solitary, 
poverty-stricken scholar of earth is enough to manifest the abid- 
ing joy, the noble sense of power inherent in the act of thought. 
It is by no means anthropomorphism to conceive that God experi- 
ences both this joy and this sense of power through the infinite 
fullness of His thinking. Nor is it any setting of bounds to the 
divine power of self-expression to claim that we can trace in the 
process of evolution such revelations of Himself as He has put 
therein. Other ways of expression He doubtless has which we 
have not learned to read. Happy enough are we in that we have 
this bright page of creation by which to learn of Him. The 
thinking of God, then, was the energy that upset the ancient calm 
of the ocean of ether. That it is which we are following as we 
study the facts laid before us by science. “One truth,” says 
Herbert Spencer, in Part VI. of his “ Principles of Sociology,” 
“ must grow ever clearer — the truth that there is an Inscrutable 
Existence everywhere manifested to which we can neither find 
nor conceive either beginning or end.” The method by which 
Spencer made this truth grow clearer was that of a most guarded 
exposition of the laws of evolution, so there is abundant justifica- 
tion for the unreserve with which Christian teachers of the pres- 
ent day are finding in science the word of God. We are entering 
upon our birthright when we bid the imagination play a little 
while amid the beginnings of the revelation of God’s thinking as 
it touches our universe and ourselves. So far as we can follow 
the course of the evolution, we “think God’s thoughts after 
Him.” 

At a certain time, then, in the unimaginable past, God began a 
course of thought which we can to some extent follow in the 
development of this universe. That first stirring of the homo- 
geneous ether was His first expression of it, and the start once 
made, nothing but a logical and law-abiding evolution could suc- 
ceed, for the reason that the thinking of our God could be none 
other than perfect. Each change that the vortex-rings under- 
went displayed the development of the divine thinking in which 
there could be no intermission and no false step. What we call 
the atomic laws, the laws of attraction and repulsion, of gravita- 
tion, or of cause and effect, are but the expression of the regularity 
and reasonableness of the divine following of a line of thought. 
His thinking it was which, with unerring certainty, gave to the 
rings their best construction as the foundation of an endless 
creation. His thinking it was which infallibly selected from 
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among an infinity of possible combinations of those rings such as 
could best enter into the composition of a universe in which great 
things might come to pass. All the time God is projecting His 
thoughts into the bosom of the ether, and there they are treasured 
as on an imperishable page for our inspiration. In imagination 
we picture the steady enlarging of the record. God is thinking 
on and on, with the perfection which we call law, and there, in 
the atoms, the molecules, the primitive fire-mist, the stupendous 
whirlings of its now broken masses, the condensing into globes, 
the marvelous adjustments of each globe to every other, we have 
it all revealed in such letters of fire and order as to make the 
imagination stagger. 

In our conception that, out of such simple beginnings, there 
has been a vast evolution we recognize that the thinking of God 
has gone right on, through the innumerable ages and down to 
this day, in a perfectly logical process. There has been progress 
because the Eternal Mind has been constantly bent upon the pos- 
sibilities of the vortex-rings of ether, and has infallibly conceived 
each true line of development. It is by this infinitely intelligent 
thinking that God has been and now is “immanent” in all the 
creation. Dr. Bruce rightly claims (“ Providential Order,” p. 24) 
that “it is vital that we conceive of God as immanent in the 
world, and unceasingly active throughout the whole history of its 
genesis, the ultimate cause of all that happens.” This conception 
of the immanence of God gives to the men of faith of our day a 
grasp upon the real course of evolution which does not appear in 
the mere man of science. Too often it is assumed by such science 
as is but partially observant that nothing has appeared or can 
appear in nature which did not exist in latent form in the pre- 
vious states of nature. Life, it is assumed, and immortality, if 
there be such, must have been inherent in the substance .of the 
ether before the evolution began. Therefore, in contradiction of 
such a view, Dr. Lyman Abbott argues (“ Theology of an Evolu- 
tionist,” p. 102) that “life proceeds only from life.” ‘The 
secret of such growth is a struggle by one for another.” But in 
common with nearly all who strive to maintain some living touch 
with conservative dogmas, while at the same time accepting the 
broader understanding of creation which science imparts, Dr. 
Abbott offers us no definite opinion concerning the transition 
from the non-living to the living. It will not permanently serve 
the purpose of the reverent theologian to leave such a gap of 
mystery in his teachings, and just at this point in the progress of 
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our study of the great revelation the affirmation should be made 
that such evidence as we have tends to show that there have never 
been any “ special interferences” on the part of God. All that 
has taken place has been the natural expression of a uniform and 
faultlessly logical train of thought in the Eternal Mind, and the 
assumed gap between the non-living and the living disappears 
with the coming of a true conception of the “immanence of God.” 
“The universe,’ says Professor Fairbrother in exposition of 
Green (p. 21), “consists of God, who is Spirit, Creator and 
-‘Sustainer of all that exists; the world, which is His ideas made 
manifest; ourselves, who are His children, partakers in His 
nature, and so capable of understanding the world, which is His 
handiwork ; capable also of realizing in action something of the 
creative energy of Him who is what we may become.” The full 
majesty of evolution is not recognized until this great factor of 
God as a power in it is perceived. Not that the divine thinking 
can ever create something out of nothing, but it is constantly 
producing effects which without it, could not have appeared out 
of matter. “ By a spiritual evolution as contrasted with a mechan- 
ical one we understand one of distinct increments and of an over- 
ruling purpose, which in its entire process contains and expresses 
personal, spiritual power in the means employed, in their com- 
bination, and in their outcome.”  (‘* Evolution and Religion,” 
p- 10.) j 

To get the full significance of this to the evolutionist, let us 
jump over certain myriads of years from the beginning of the sim- 
ple motions which constitute matter to the time, still unimagina- 
bly distant, when our earth became fit for habitation. Professor 
N.S. Shaler, in “ The Interpretation of Nature,” calls attention 
to the extraordinary smallness of the inhabitable part of the uni- 
verse. So far as we know, the surface of the earth with a little 
space within and above it (soil and atmosphere) is all the oppor- 
tunity there is for physical life. At one point only within this 
suitable realm, Professor Shaler further conceives, life began, 
life which was the dawn of the loveliest aspects of creation. 
Naturalists have not yet been able to produce life out of material 
substances by spontaneous generation, yet the purely scientific 
conception of the evolution of life out of the motions of matter 
practically claims that life appeared in that way. That the first 
germ of life, the first cell capable of reproducing itself, did indeed 
originate in a certain natural grouping of particles of matter 
must be maintained by every thorough evolutionist, but it is ask- 
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ing too much of our credulity to hold that such a distinctively 
new combination could have appeared by chance, “ spontane- 
ously.” Thinking of the infinite extent of time, the innumerable 
combinations of atoms and aggregates of atoms, the incompre- 
hensible tendencies of subtle forces that had gone before in the 
production of a spot capable of supporting life, recognizing that 
one slightest slip in all those wons of change would have checked 
forever the entire process, and imagining, if we can, how incon- 
ceivable it is that any chance should, among the infinity of pos- 
sible situations, have hit upon not merely the precise condition 
of the earth that could support life, but also, at the one fitting 
moment, upon the only and intricate combination of molecules 
that should be a living cell, instead of a mass of unliving matter, 
we are forced to hold that spontaneous generation is inconceiv- 
able. 

But not so with the production of the living cell out of mole- 
cules of matter by the ever-present thinking of God. God, being 
a real factor in the processes of evolution, by adding His thought 
to the conditions previously established by that thought in the 
domain of substance, produced that single possible union of 
opportunity with the one intricate combination of molecules of 
matter which could bring forth life. Professor E. B. Wilson in 
his recent treatise, “The Cell in Development and Inheritance,” 
thus defines a living cell: “The ultimate basis of living matter 
is not a single chemical substance, but a mixture of many sub- 
stances that are self-perpetuating without loss of their specific 
character.” Nothing else than thought, and perfect thought at 
that, could ever have originated such a unique thing, and in gen- 
eral we are forced to believe that no human experimentation can 
ever hit upon such an infinitely diversified combination of condi- 
tions as would be required for the fresh production of life: Not 
even in the thinking of God is it fairly conceivable that life can 
ever again be originated. Only once could it be done (since 
matter is not God, but only something used by Him as a vehi- 
cle of expression), and only the infinite Intelligence could have 
shaped things to that possibility and seized upon it at the one 
critical instant of eternity. It should be recognized that life, 
while constructed thus out of matter, is distinctly different from, 
and superior to, matter by virtue of the larger thought by which 
God shaped it. 

Religious belief, therefore, is no longer to be cherished as a 
thing apart from scientific theories, for the One with whom it 
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deals is the essential factor in the things which science studies ; 
to it their characteristic of progress is due. Without God there 
would have been nothing in space but an all-pervading, blank 
expanse of ether. With God, however, there are constantly 
being infused into a universe of rapid changes aspects that are 
distinctively new. The atom does not contain in latent form 
the living cell. The cell of protoplasm does not carry within its 
unconscious process of division all the intricacies of form that 
appear in a world of abounding life. The intelligence of the 
perishable animal does not have waiting in it the essence of the 
human soul. At no point in the process of evolution would it 
have been possible for a finite observer to have read in the facts 
before him what, under the law of evolution, was to come. With 
all our boasted knowledge of that science, we of to-day cannot see 
an inch before our faces. All this is because we know of the 
mind of God only so much as, up to this day, has been expressed 
through the medium of substance. But God ever thinks right 
on, and that thought is incessantly infusing something absolutely 
new into the conditions and aspects of creation, something inev- 
itable following after the present stage of things, something that 
can be guessed at by the pure in heart, yet something essentially 
unpredictable even to Him whose unerring thinking will, in all 
order, bring it about. (Happily our knowledge of our immor- 
tality does not rest on any prevision of the future, but upon our 
understanding of it as already entered upon by our souls.) 

We must conceive, then, of the thinking of God as an ever- 
present factor in evolution, and the element in it which makes 
evolution to be nothing more nor less than revelation. Owing to 
the fact that God has infinite resources of intelligence, this revela- 
tion has been, and will, we believe, always continue to be a “ grow- 
ing revelation.” Truth abides in God, and it is clearly the nature 
of truth that it must be expressed gradually and in order; this 
has been done thus far in nature. It goes without saying that 
this view is as free as the exclusively scientific conception of 
evolution is from any “creation of something out of nothing,” for 
the formative divine thinking infuses nothing into the world which 
is not eternally existent in itself as the something from which the 
forms of matter, life and soul are in part derived. From the 
beginning of what we call creation until now there has been a 
recognizable cause for whatsoever has appeared. Matter, life 
and soul are all resultants of the interaction of eternal substance 
and eternal mind, the Mind being the more important factor. 
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“The process of evolution has its ultimate ground in a Being 
whose nature contains or accounts for all that comes to pass” 
(“The Providential Order,” p. 52). 

Going on with our sketch of the great revelation which God 
has been making from remotest times, we reverently conceive that 
all the wondrous results which came with the successive divisions 
of the earliest germs of living matter, and the systematic building 
up of every living creature from the simple nucleus of the cell, 
and its combinations in various aggregates of cells, appeared pre- 
cisely as they did for the reason that those forms best expressed 
the ideas of God. But matter, even when transmuted into life, 
is of itself unprogressive. When we think from the standpoint 
of the material alone, we find many things which we cannot 
account for. For instance, there are persistently appearing among 
living forms variations from the parent and the type. These 
divergences from the established form are, however, all-important 
to the process of evolution, and their results are much too vast for 
us to suffer them to be attributed to chance. Dr. Bruce holds 
that “ varieties remain to us obscure products whose antecedents 
we only partially know, — antecedents which bear the appearance 
quite as much of occasions as of causes” (p.15). That is to say, 
we must conceive of a divine intention as at least a part of their 
origination ; so conceiving we shall be able to understand that a 
variety reveals the process of thinking out a step of progress. 
It is the first inkling of a new thought which has got to be tried 
in the independent realm of substance before it becomes clear 
whether or not it can play a vital part in evolution, in the revela- 
tion of balanced truth. Professor Shaler conceives that “ varieties 
result from the conflicts of many long-enduring lines of inherit- 
ance meeting at unexpected moments” (see his “ Interpretation 
of Nature,” p. 90). If that be the case, we can see in the bring- 
ing together of many ingredients at precisely the right moment, 
and under the only conditions which render a result possible, the 
very same kind of a divine mental action in the medium of mat- 
ter as we observed in the production of a living cell from the one 
possible union of conditions and atoms. 

As with the matter of variations, so with every other leading 
conception of the science of evolution ; we find that an occurrence 
or a law is a revelation of the just and comprehensive ways of the 
divine mind. “If we look directly at natural selection, all we 
can ascribe to it is the survival of that which is fit, not the fit- 
ness itself” (“ Evolution and Religion,” p. 16). In the works of 
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Lamarck, Spencer, Darwin, Romanes and Gray we can read 
something of the nature of the intelligence of God. Yet all this 
is but the bare beginning of the divine revelation, for it came 
about in the fullness of time that in the course of the ever-growing 
expression of his inner nature the eternal God conceived the won- 
drous thought of beings of a spirit akin to His own, who should 
live in the joy of reading this matchless revelation. With man, 
then, the great revelation culminated in the .power to understand 
itself. ‘All forces are the one Eternal Force; all days are crea- 
tive days; all growth has the secret of its process in His perpet- 
ual presence. In this self-manifestation He has brought into life 
moral beings, like Himself in this, that they also think, feel. will ; 
like Himself, therefore, in possessing personality, consciousness, 
freedom, and, therefore, moral character. In these men, His chil- 
dren, formed by Himself by processes of growth out of pre-exist- 
ing forms by His indwelling, He has further revealed Himself” 
(“Theology of an Evolutionist,” p. 139). With Dr. Lyman 
Abbott we need not hesitate to hold that this revelation in man 
has come about precisely as did all earlier revelations, by logi- 
cal development of what preceded. Man is an animal, and the 
descendant of animals. To understand this is but to recognize 
the consecutiveness of the thinking of God. But man is also an 
immortal soul by virtue of the larger thought of God that dealt 
with his development. In developing beings that could think 
about Himself God expressed Himself in permanently indepen- 
dent spirits. ‘This is life eternal, to know Thee and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.” ‘ Yea, to know Thy power is the root of 
immortality.” When we come in contact with the full glory of 
the revelation of the eternal God, we become sharers in His great- 
ness, and His supremacy over substance, and cannot perish so 
long as we have God’s mind to study and adore. Even here on 
earth all souls of good-will become fellow-workers with God, 
spiritual forces which, like Him, can wield the merely physical to 
the end of expressing thought and producing righteousness. In- 
structed by our reading of revelation, we ourselves become reveal- 
ers of truth, and the day of discovery sets in. ‘Stand fast in 
the faith that man is essentially spirit. As the years advance, as 
the analogies between the human body and the bodies of animals 
are better understood ; as the fact is faced that most human beings 
come into existence accidentally ; as the remorselessness of death 
is considered ; it is almost impossible for the man who thinks not 
to ask with a great deal of eagerness whether the teaching of his 
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childhood is not a beautiful but baseless dream. It is not a 
dream, but a sublime fact, and Christianity rests upon the foun- 
dation that man is spirit” (“The Growing Revelation,” p. 122). 

Mr. Armstrong, while warning us against the excesses of mys- 
ticism, rightly accords to it great importance by saying, “‘ Where- 
soever men have revolted from the claim of Church or Creed to 
dictate the terms of their faith, and have struck direct for con- 
scious contact with God, have declared that they heard him 
immediately in the voice of conscience, saw him immediately in 
spiritual contemplation, felt him immediately in the rapture, the 
ecstasy, the solemn awe, the deep peace of the soul, there have 
been mystics and mysticism. And there is never any pure and 
unspoiled religion, but some element of mysticism lies at its root 
and gives it its sweetness and beauty” (“God and the Soul,” 
p- 148.) In truth such mysticism as this, based as it is on vigor- 
ous intellectual self-reliance, might be said to be not merely the 
root of religion, but also the beginning of the discovery of the 
revelations of God. 

The human being is fundamentally distinguished from all lower 
orders of life by the wide reach of his thought. None but he 
seeks an explanation of his being. None but he finds in the 
entire universe a page written full of thought. The sea-gull drops 
a feather without stopping to watch its fall. The straying horse 
passes it by unheeding. But a man picks up the pearl-gray shred 
of a wing, and finds in it a lovely revelation of the thoughts of 
God. No lesser conception of it will match the wonders of its 
adaptation to its ends. The observer holds the feather up to the 
sea-breeze, putting front the concave side, the side which is down 
when the bird makes a stroke with its wings, and, fragile as it 
seems, it catches the wind with a force that causes the wrist to 
stiffen. Then he turns the opposite, convex, side to the whistling 
breeze, and finds the air slipping around the feather so lightly 
that he is hardly conscious of its being in his hand. Thus he 
discovers why the wing of which the downward stroke lifts the 
mighty bird proves no hindrance to him on its upward return. 
In the hollow stem, the broad and delicate web of which the mul- 
titudinous barbs are so wondrously laid together that one can 
separate and re-connect them at a touch, though they resist the 
fiercer action of the wind, the exquisite form, the delicately shaded 
coloring, the marvelous combination of strength with lightness, 
and beauty with usefulness, the human discoverer stands reading 
the thoughts of the Creator, who throughout eternity has expressed 
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Himself by an infinity of just such adaptations of means to benefi- 
cent ends. The culmination of the influence of what modern 
physical science has to say about any natural object is to bring 
us back again to the good old “argument from design,” though 
with an enlightening difference, whereby we are delivered from 
the scorn of the man of science. That scorn can now point simply 
to the past. “There were times when stall-fed officials of an 
established church could prove by the valves of the heart the 
existence of a ‘Moral and Intellectual Contriver of the World.’ 
But those times are past; and we, with our evolutionary theories, 
already know nature too impartially and too well to worship unre- 
servedly any God of whose character she can be an adequate 
expression” (William James, “The Will to Believe,” p. 48). 
Professor James, as a well-informed man of science, sees truly 
that no part of nature, as thus far developed, is a perfect thing 
in itself, and that even the creation, as a whole, is “ not yet made 
perfect ;” but being much more than a man of science simply, 
he warns us of the spiritual difficulty which too confiding a trust 
in nature may produce. “Speculative melancholy,” he says, 
“results from our holding two things together which cannot pos- 
sibly agree, —in our clinging on the one hand to the demand 
that there shall be a living Spirit of the whole ; and, on the other, 
to the belief that the course of nature must be such a Spirit’s 
adequate manifestation and expression.” 

In the use we are here making, however, of the argument from 
design, we shall be free from such a mood of pessimism, for we 
have not claimed that nature is an adequate expression of the 
mind of God. On the contrary, it is to be clearly recognized 
that, at the best, any form of substance can be made but imper- 
fectly to reveal the formative thought behind and within it. We 
can continue to quote Sir Thomas Browne to the effect that 
“nature is the art of God,” provided we round out the thought 
with its modern enlargement, “the universe does not tarry in its 
nest, it is ever becoming another and superior product. Its laws, 
so-called, take on new applications, assume new breadth. .. . 
God is known to us rather as a growing revelation than as a fixed 
formula or a perfected presence” (“Evolution and Religion,” 
p- 183). The scientific recognition that the revelation is not 
finished imparts to our conception of God an infinite mystery of 
mental and moral greatness beyond all that we can read in His 
expressions in nature. It follows from this that, however imper- 
fect we find the natural objects of our scientific investigations to 
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be, we can absolutely trust the message which they bring. “ The 
human, the animal, the vegetable and the inanimate world repre- 
sent, though imperfectly, thoughts of God. So far as they do 
this, they partake of the nature of eternal reality” (“ The Spirit 
on the Waters,” p. 59). “God does not deal in illusions. The 
physical facts of the world are His eternal speech, and full of His 
veracity” (“ Evolution and Religion,” p. 165). The truth is that 
all the thinking, and even all the righteous enterprise, of mankind 
have been and are and always will be a more or less successful 
attempt to read and understand the revelations of God of which 
all nature and all life are but partial expressions. Such being 
the case, it is idle to suppose that the men of any one generation 
will be able to read the entire revelation that lies about them. 
Such hints as enter into the constitution of the sea-gull’s quill are 
recognized only to the degree of the observer’s mental capacity, 
and probably none detect all the revelation that is there. Under- 
standing, then, that the revelation, however partial it may be, is 
always vaster than man’s mind, we shall come to see that very 
much which has been called revelation ought to be classed rather 
as discovery, or the mere record of humaa discovery. 

Man is man, that is, a deathless spirit by virtue of his power 
to share the thoughts of God, and thereby to know Him in part. 
But man, like all other products of the substance in which the 
thinking of God has expressed itself, is subject to the law of evo- 
lution. In man the thinking of God is not yet wrought out, but 
is pressing onward in necessary inferences. This means progress 
in man so far as he is unconscious of it, progress for man so far 
as he voluntarily aids it. Evolution becomes somewhat of a new 
thing in man by virtue of his being spirit, and his individual will 
has much to do with its speed. “ The will,” says Romanes, “ is 
an agent which must be identified with the principle of causa- 
tion,” and will in man is the same kind of a thing it is in God, 
having to some degree the same power of using matter as a vehi- 
cle of expression. Thus do we use our bodies and our world. 
Even without the codperation of our wills God uses us all in his 
great process of continuous revelation. Even our sins, and all 
their consequences, He is able to weave in as a part of the match- 
less advances of his thought. Sin is indeed, as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott maintains, degeneration, a very real and blameworthy con- 
dition of the soul that has willfully made a wrong decision. Sin 
is often likened to the phenomena of degeneration which fre- 
quently appear in the evolution of animal forms, but such a com- 
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parison overlooks the real nature of physical degeneration as un- 
derstood by the thorough evolutionist. We find so well-informed 
a writer as Dr. Lyman Abbott speaking of degeneration as “ not 
a part of, but a hindrance to evolution.” The truth is that all 
animal reversion to earlier forms is as genuinely evolution and 
advance as is the development of entirely new forms. Evolution 
is the continuous adaptation of form to environment, and this is 
shown in the whale, with results of ability to survive and make 
the best of existence, quite as much as it is in the ape. The 
blind fish in the mammoth cave is blind by virtue of having 
been developed to meet certain conditions in the best possible 
way, and so far from being “a hindrance to evolution” it is a 
perfectly orderly expression of evolutionary progress. The cases 
of “degeneration” in nature, then, are not lapses of the di- 
vine thinking, but, on the contrary, are rightful expressions of it. 
And, if we are to draw any parallel between such cases and 
human sin, it must be to the effect that in the phenomena of sin 
God expresses a part of his perfectly systematic thought. In 
them He makes a portion of his revelation of truth. “ By error 
and by truth, by vice and by virtue, men have been corrected, 
and guided into a higher life” (“Evolution and Religion,” 
p- 88). The moral teacher will attain a safer ground by recog- 
nizing that no such parallel can be drawn. Sin is “ a hindrance 
to evolution,” or rather a complication of it inasmuch as it is a 
reprehensible action on the part of a spirit, a being who is to 
some extent independent of God. Only in man do we find real 
degeneration. 

In short, with the appearance of man the field of the not-Him- 
self wherein God finds material for his self-expression is doubled. 
To substance has been added mind as another imperishable thing 
with which God has to deal. Physical evolution may have its 
culmination in man, but the larger evolution has, with his com- 
ing, merely laid the foundations of its beginning. It would seem 
that the ancients, with all their ignorance of astronomy, were not 
far astray in considering the earth the centre of all things. Pro- 
fessor Shaler in his book already referred to calls the earth “ the 
seed-plot of the divine peopling of eternity.” It certainly is such, 
if, as appears probable, life has been developed in no other 
spot. The importance of the earth in the divine economy is to be 
fixed, not by its relations to the universe, but by its office in the 
process of revelation, its glory as the seat of what, so far as we 
know, is the first reading of that revelation. In this new and 
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larger world of man’s spirit God can no longer express himself 
simply by thinking. To that mode of self-expression He must 
now add love and codperation. No longer able to count with per- 
fect foresight on every result of his influences, He has to win 
our souls to a willing share in the evolution which must go on 
forever, since He lives and thinks forever. 

In the nature of man, therefore, we have a field for delving 
after a knowledge of God which will give us much not to be 
found in the field of pure substance. “ We rise to faith in God 
through a knowledge of the moral nature in ourselves. .. . He 
fulfills in the outer world the law of our spirits” (E. Caird, 
“ Evolution of Religion,” vol. i. p. 349). As discoverers of 
truth, we are to range both in substance and in spirit, treating 
them, in the character of seekers after truth, much in the same 
way in which God treats them as the Revealer of truth. It 
would seem, moreover, that the time is at hand for us to recog- 
nize that there is no region of truth which is not penetrable by 
the methods of science. Even God can be thus studied. Indeed, 
we begin to understand that He cannot by us be so well known 
in any other way. Says Professor Pearson (“The Grammar of 
Science,” p. 23): “It must not be supposed that science denies 
the existence of some of the problems which have been classed 
as metaphysical. On the contrary, it recognizes that a great 
variety of physical and biological phenomena lead directly to 
these problems. But it asserts that the methods hitherto applied 
to these problems have been futile because they have been un- 
scientific.” It should be added that Professor Pearson goes on 
to claim that the accumulation and classification of facts have 
not proceeded far enough to justify any metaphysical conclusions, 
and that, at the best, he speaks as one who recognizes no reality 
outside of individual perception of sensations. But one may 
differ from him in this, and contend that we have abundant ma- 
terial for the greatest inferences, while yet holding them to a 
scientific precision. Such a scientific precision requires us to do 
away altogether with the old conception of revelation as a super- 
natural compulsion of the human understanding. That no reve- 
lation of that kind has ever taken place is shown by the lack of 
general acquiescence in any such. Revelation is simply evolution, 
an eternal demonstration of reasoned principles, and we are the 
privileged readers in the pages of matter and soul whereon they 
are impressed, as God thinks on and on. “ Those who claim an 
intuition of God have no other revelation to make of Him than 
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that with which we are all familiar. . . . We know of no psy- 
chology of saint or sinner which indicates anything more than 
the use or the neglect of powers the same for all. All ways are 
open to us, and all ways are closed to us, according as we are dis- 
posed to pursue them” (“ Evolution and Religion,” p. 44). ’T is 
only by the act of discovery, therefore, that man obtains a know- 
ledge of any truth, and, with all its inefficiency, our reason is, as 
Dr. Bascom elsewhere says, “the ultimate judge of all things.” 
Besides recognizing that our reason is fallible, we can freely 
grant that “ anything like absolute and complete truth is impos- 
sible to the human mind on any comprehensive subject,” and 
that, inasmuch as “truth means a correspondence of men’s 
thoughts with the real quality of that to which they pertain, there 
can be no such correspondence in the spiritual world, incident to 
the very primary and obscure experiences which belong to men 
in this field ” (“ Evolution and Religion,” p. 87). For science 
is even more explicit than philosophy in recognizing the necessary 
limitations of our knowledge. “ Our science is a drop, our igno- 
rance a sea” (James, “ The Will to Believe,” p. 54). But such 
enforced intellectual modesty need not disconcert the thinker, for 
it is simply but one way of asserting the infinity of God. Though 
not able to know All, we still may lay intelligent hold on truth, 
and therein discover something of the nature of God. He is no 
farther away from us than the truth we perceive. He who sees 
the reason why a steam engine moves is therein abiding with 
God. He who traces out the process by which the gases of air 
and water are transformed into living vegetable tissue is therein 
at one with God. He who solves a problem in mathematics 
thereby expresses to himself something of what God has ex- 
pressed to himself, and so has a true acquaintance with God. 
“The fundamental conceptions in faith are those of the being, 
nature and character of God. The only data from which we 
form and establish these conceptions are given us in science and 
in philosophy, in the facts of the spiritual, physical and moral 
world. . . . No positive personal revelation can successfully con- 
tradict this testimony of the facts of our lives to the attributes of 
God ” (“ Evolution and Religion,” p. 34). 

The problem for modern faith is not to guard with trembling a 
few ancient, supernatural revelations as its only stay, but rather 
to gird itself to the exultant task of making a beginning in the 
blessed reading of the revelations which now, as in all past times, 
infinitely outnumber the possible moments of human attention. 
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According to his nature, his intelligence and his purity of heart, 
each person is free to read the multitudinous revelations of the 
nature, intelligence and purity of God. For hallowed associa- 
tion’s sake, as well as on account of the unequaled majesty of 
the book, we have been accustomed to teach our children to begin 
their reading of the great revelation with the Bible. But the 
fact that we expect them to press right on with this high study 
of life, and experience the innumerable other manifestations of 
divine truth which make it a constant joy to be mentally alive, 
shows that we do not really consider the Bible to be so much a 
revelation as it is a record of the human discovery of mighty 
truths. In it we see the successive efforts of generations of 
consecrated men to learn about God. It depicts a part of the 
development of religion, and so is but a mode of conveyance of 
certain revelations from their first discoverers down through gen- 
erations of followers. By this we are in part, but only in part, 
saved from working out again those proven truths. The direct 
accession to our own religious life which we receive from the 
Bible, and from all other long-standing records of past discovery, 
is in the way of enlarging our field for personal investigation 
into the nature of God. Herein the history and spiritual nature 
of mankind fall into the same category with “ the records of the 
rocks,” and all the other scientific facts relating to past ages. No 
day preceding our own has been able to grasp as we can the full 
glory of the idea of the revealing God, because the power to read 
the hints concealed in the multitude of forms of life and matter 
that have perished in the foundations of the newer world is a very 
recent thing. The more far-reaching the science, the more com- 
prehensive the discoveries men can make. 

Thus the scientific record of facts has taken a place parallel 
with the world’s sacred literature as an expression of truth, with 
such advantage on its side as arises from the circumstance that in 
nature the revelation appears imprinted in visible form, while in 
literature we find it only at second hand. For this reason there 
are many minds to-day who can best find God by the righteous 
use of their senses. They begin with the lower manifestations of 
God, and afterwards will proceed to the higher in the realm of 
soul. Richard Jefferies in that finest of his charming essays, 
“The Pageant of Summer,” thus expresses the good that comes 
of simple appreciation of nature: “It is in the marvelous trans- 
formation of clods and cold matter into living things that the joy 
and the hope of summer reside. Every blade of grass, each leaf, 
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each separate floret and petal, is an inscription speaking of hope. 
Consider the grasses and the oaks, the swallows, the sweet blue 
butterfly — they are one and all a sign and token showing be- 
fore our eyes earth made into life. So that my hope becomes 
as broad as the horizon afar, reiterated by every leaf, sung on 
every bough, reflected in the gleam of every flower. There is so 
much for us yet to come, so much to be gathered and enjoyed. 
Not for you or me, now, but for our race, who will ultimately use 
this magical secret for their happiness. My heart is fixed firm 
and stable in the belief that ultimately the sunshine and the sum- 
mer, the flowers and the azure sky, shall become, as it were, inter- 
woven into man’s existence. Hence it is that a flower is to me 
so much more than stalk and petals. When I look in the glass I 
see that every line in my face means pessimism ; but in spite of 
my face — that is my experience —I remain an optimist. Time 
with an unsteady hand has etched the crooked lines, and, deepen- 
ing the hollows, has cast the original expression into shadow. 
Pain and sorrow flow over us with little ceasing, as the sea-hoofs 
beat on the beach. Let us not look at ourselves but onward, and 
take strength from the leaf and the signs of the field. He is 
indeed despicable who cannot look onward to the ideal life of 
man. Not to do so is to deny our birthright of mind.” This 
is the spirit whereby “in ourselves the ages’ product of under- 
standing looks off upon the universe with comprehending mind ” 
(Shaler, “ Interpretation of Nature,” p. 152). So the study of 
nature is only rightly estimated when understood to be a process 
of discovery of everlasting truth. Yet, inasmuch as the discov- 
ery of truth is chiefly a personal matter with each individual 
soul, there will ever be rising out of indecision of character, out 
of selfish engrossment in narrow interests, out of all immorality, 
the world-old question, “ What is truth?” In one or another 
form this question will continue to be asked so long as souls con- 
tinue to be born into this world wherein progress is the law ; and 
as long as the world endures, one soul after another will have to 
be taught by experience that truth is the nature of God. One 
after another we must come to understand that everything in the 
universe exists for some reason, and that when we find this rea- 
son we have found truth, have studied out something, only some- 
thing of the being of God. If ever we miss finding truth, this 
is due to our hasty, unscientific methods of search, to our failure 
to comprehend what lies before our minds, or to our personal 
deficiencies of character. Truth, the thinking of God, lies re- 
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vealed in every object and event, and there is no necessity in the 
nature of things that compels us to miss it as often as we do. 
Truth lies somewhere in all the problems over which our philoso- 
phies dispute and dream, and there is no insurmountable reason 
within us why we should doubt our power to detect it. 

Thus, since all revelation appears through experience and 
understanding, and needs for its completion simply the act of dis- 
covery, we see that there can never be any exclusiveness about it. 
It is never granted or refused, but always “ taken by force.” It 
is true that only a few can serve as the first proclaimers of dis- 
tinctly new truths for mankind, but this is not because they have 
been divinely favored, for the opportunity is always much older 
than the discovery. The earth had been of a spherical shape for 
some hundreds of millions of years before the eventful voyage of 
Columbus, and all through the period of its habitation had dis- 
played that shape so plainly that any thorough investigator might 
have hit upon it. In the case, also, of many mechanical inven- 
tions, no sooner is the new instrument or principle announced 
than a multitude of persons bring forward proof to show that 
they were on the verge of making that precise discovery, while 
all the world wonders that it had not been achieved before. Any 
truth accessible to one person is so to all, barring such temporary 
restrictions as the conditions of one’s life may throw upon him. 
But even these earthly hindrances are not so imposing as is often 
supposed, especially when the enduring truths of the divine 
nature are concerned. Under the humblest and saddest condi- 
tions of existence men have been able to find out wondrous things 
about God, and develop a high power of immortality. The only 
decisive obstructions to our reading the revelations of God are 
planted in our own souls. We must clear the ground of under- 
brush before we can see out. Dissipation of body or of mind, 
indifference to the search for truth, base acquiescence in present 
evil and ignorance must all be cut away. After that is done, life 
takes on, to the earnest soul, an aspect as of a limitless field all 
sunny with the glorious truths and ideals waiting there like blos- 
soms for him to come and gather them. Then “ every inference 
projects the mind beyond its sensuous perceptions. This is that 
which we know as intellectual power” (“ Evolution and Reli- 
gion,” p. 90). Professor Pearson thus defines the progress of 
science: “ It lies in the continual discovery of more and more 
comprehensive formule [scientific laws], by aid of which we can 
classify the relationships and sequences of more and more exten- 
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sive groups of phenomena. The earlier formule are not neces- 
sarily wrong ; they are merely replaced by others which in briefer 
language describe more facts” (“The Grammar of Science,” 
p- 116). Most instructive is a comparison of this statement by 
a man of science with the following assertion by a theologian, 
which amounts to precisely the same thing: “ It follows from the 
doctrine of development, as applied to man’s religious nature, 
that no phase of belief is in any sense absolute. . . . The fol- 
lowers of Christ interpreted current events under the formule 
familiar to them, and what we are perfectly sure of is that this 
rendering was a highly vital process with them. The old, in its 
time and way, was as instructive and progressive as the new, in 
its time and way. ... We are repugnant to miracles because 
miracles are repugnant to our conceptions,. . . but . . . a belief 
in miracles as an expression of a Divine Presence came nearer 
to our present faith than would have been a rejection of miracles 
in behalf of a framework of things impenetrable to the Divine 
Mind ” (“ Evolution and Religion,” pp. 64, 66, 67). 

The fact that very few truths are yet cast into axiomatic form 
shows that we are still in the infancy of the age of revelation, 
and, therefore, that the inspiration of discovery has, as yet, been 
but meagrely attained. The creative thinking of God never 
ceases; therefore man’s interest in probing all its significance 
ought never to wane. All this appreciation of the greatness and 
nearness of God we owe to science, and 


Day by day for her darlings 
To her much she addeth more ; 

In her hundred-gated Thebes 
Every chamber is a door, — 

A door to something grander, 
Loftier walls and vaster floor. 


It may be argued that the seers of olden time expressed this 
truth as clearly as does our modern sage, as, for instance, in the 
words, “ How precious also are Thy thoughts unto me, O God! 
How great is the sum of them! If I should count them, they are 
more in number than the sand: When I awake I am still with 
Thee.” But these are words of simple reverence. They signify 
whatsoever the mind of the one who utters them may chance to 
contain, and we have no evidence that the people of the fourth 
century B. C. looked very far outside of their pressing political 
emergencies, no reason to think that the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth Psalm carried then all the intellectual weight it does now. 
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We can, however, feel assured that the delight of the discovery 
of God has been as old as the human race, and can exult in 
adding to that assurance the nobler one that they who follow us 
will be able to enlarge the vision far beyond the increase we have 
devised. 

It is to be recognized, however, that there is a certain parallel- 
ism in the process of human discovery. Before man appeared, 
and while God was the sole power seeking to express Itself, there 
could be but one line of revelation, but one spot whereon life 
could begin, but one seed-plot of souls. But when the souls had 
multiplied, each one of them an independent force of thought, 
they might be expected to develop entirely different ways of 
thinking. The striking thing about their development is that, in 
the main, they have not done this thing. Says Mr. Grant Allen: 
“* Psychologists know well that the human mind acts with extraor- 
dinary similarity in given circumstances all the world over, and 
that identical stages of evolution seem to have been passed 
through independently by many races” (“ Evolution of the Idea 
of God,” p. 320). No thinker is free to assume dogmatically 
that his way is the only way unto a given truth, and it may 
be that the very conceptions which the men of to-day owe to 
the method of science were attained under the enlightenment of 
unassisted faith by men of olden times. At any rate, out of all 
stages of civilization, and in all lands, men have lifted their 
minds unto God, and established more or less clearly a relation- 
ship of love. That such should be the case with a world of im- 
mortals who have only in very recent times been able to compare 
notes; that not the perfect God alone should follow out his 
thoughts logically, but that in the long run every mind should do 
the same, and strike upon a common ground, the very ground 
established by the Perfect Mind, — is not this sufficient witness 
to the reality of truth, the clearness of its revelation, and the 
trustworthiness of man’s power of reading what is written ? 

A word in closing about the motive which impels men to the 
difficult tasks of discovery. What is it which drives pioneers 
and Arctic explorers to their perilous journeys, making it worth 
their while to risk life for the treading of a desert land, or the 
passing of an ice-clad sea? What is it which leads scholars to 
burn in patience the midnight oil, and turn away from the getting 
of money? What sent the Athenians to hear Paul’s new thing ? 
What attracted the medieval hermits into the deserts of medi- 
tation? What brings the world’s intellectual leaders together 
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in convention to hear one another talk? The fundamental 
motive of all this seeking after truth is something more than the 
mere love of adventure, something more than the simple desire 
for fame, something far deeper than pure longing after know- 
ledge. The mighty motive tending to all discovery was pro- 
claimed for all men by Jesus when he said, “ I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 
Get at the heart of every great or humble person who by travel, 
by study, by enduring pain and sorrow, by toiling, by any sort of 
investigation, undertakes to enlarge his own and others’ hold on 
truth, and you will learn that his aim is the building up of the 
life eternal. Some may not fully understand what they are 
about, but we do all the works of progress, face all the dangers, 
and accept all the burdens of the changing conditions of exist- 
ence for the sake of life eternal. Truth is the nature of God 
revealed with infinite profusion by means of everything with 
which men deal. We read that truth as rapidly as we become 
competent to do so. The discovery teaches us how to live, and 
what it is to live. This is precisely the knowledge that marks 
the difference between the creatures that perish and the spirits 
that are immortal. Therefore, while all honor is given to our 
great discoverers of truth, let it be understood by all men that 
when every land has been accurately mapped, and its creatures 
described ; when every star has been numbered and its elements 
defined ; when every principle of science has been formulated, 
and every system of philosophy has been heard and considered ; 
even then, all this can stand but for foundations, beginnings of 
the guidance we need for the eternal lives we must live. Thus 
is Christianity, man’s use of discovery, a broader thing than sci- 
ence, man’s formulating of the revealed thinking of God. 


Cuar.es E. St. Joun. 
First Unrrarian Cuurcsa, 
PriTTsBURGH, Pa. 
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A NEW FORM OF THEISM. 


Two convictions underlie modern theism. One of these is that 
the conception of God is inseparable from any serious attempt to 
know our world of finite experience. “ When,” says Professor 
Josiah Royce, “ one conceives of God, one does so because one is 
interested in the attempt to make out what sort of a real world it is 
in which you and I live.” The other dominant conviction is that, 
for any knowledge of God we may be able to attain, the basis of ° 
the knowledge must be just that finite experience which to the 
Agnostic is the reason for denying to man that knowledge. It is 
what we ourselves are that must afford the data for any possi- 
ble solution of the problem of Ultimate Reality. We can only 
know what our experience enables us to know, is a thesis as true 
and as important for the theist as for science. Rightly does 
Professor Royce say again, “The whole problem of our know- 
ledge, whether of nature or of man or of God, may be condensed 
in the one question: What does our experience indicate?” 

Within recent years there has appeared in our idealistic phi- 
losophy what I think I am justified in calling a new form of the- 
ism. It is certainly quite novel in its method of developing the 
conception of God and in its method of proving the existence of 
a Being answering to that conception, —I refer to a form of phi- 
losophical theism which has been developed by Professor Royce. 
This new theism is found in the books entitled “The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy,” and “The Spirit of Modern Philoso- 
phy ;” more fully stated in his address before the Philosophical 
Union of the University of California, with later suppleméntary 
discussions included in the recent volume, “ The Conception of 
God ;” and also in an article on “The Problem of Job,” in the 
New Wor p for June, 1897. These various essays, in my opin- 
ion, constitute the most noteworthy contribution to philosophical 
theism within the present generation. Whatever our judgment 
may be respecting this attempt to unite a doctrine of idealism 
with the interests of theistic faith, one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the speculative ability, the subtlety of thought, the fine 
analysis, and the freshness and brilliancy of presentation that 
characterize these writings. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to criticise this novel form 
of theism; I shall try to state as fully as my space will permit 
this new doctrine of God, and I shall then venture some discus- 
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sion of the consequences for morality and religion which such a 
conception of God would seem to involve. 

Let me begin with the preliminary definition given of God : 
“A Being who is conceived as possessing all logically possible 
knowledge, insight and wisdom:” “ An Omniscient Being, the 
All-Thinker, the All-Knower.” The proof that such a being 
exists is declared to be strictly logical ; it is of the character of 
demonstration, and not merely a reasoned belief. God the All- 
Thinker, the All-Knower exists, because any attempt to escape 
this truth ends in the assertion of it. Any denial we may make 
contains the assertion that such a being exists; any ignorance 
we may confess is possible only if there is a knowledge that the 
All-Knower is. 

This argument is presented in three forms. The first proof is 
based upon the relation between our thought and the object of 
that thought, and it runs as follows: To think an object means 
to have an idea that resembles that object; it is consciously to 
aim at the object. This is a primary, commonplace fact of our 
experience ; but, when we critically examine this experience of 
thinking about objects, we see that this relation of our thought 
to its intended object involves the actual possession of that object 
by some self or thought, inclusive of our thought and its object, 
otherwise we could not think about an object at all. “Unless 
the thought and its object are parts of one larger thought, I can’t 
even be meaning that object yonder, can’t even be in error about 
it, can’t even doubt its existence.” (“Spirit of Modern Phi- 
losophy,” p. 373.) Now this proof of an Absolute Thinker is 
quite unlike the epistemological proof which has come to take 
the place of the older ontological argument, and which may be 
stated in this way: My thought, if it would attain knowledge, 
must agree with reality, and this correspondence points to a 
Being in whom the unity of thought and object exists. The 
existence of such a Being is a postulate of knowledge, essentially 
ethical, and not something that is theoretically proved. With 
Professor Royce the proof is based simply upon the necessary 
relation between our thought and its object ; and it is indifferent 
to this argument whether the relation be one of agreement or of 
disagreement, whether our thought be true or erroneous. “It is 
just this fact of our experience, that we think of objects, from 
which the logically necessary conclusion is drawn that a thought 
inclusive of our thought and its object exists. The existence of 
such a Being is reached by a rigid analysis of our most common- 
place thought ” (p. 373). 
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But it is also a familiar enough experience that we can be in 
error, and the possibilities of error are infinite; it is just this 
familiar fact of error that constitutes the datum for the second 
proof. Error in our thought is possible only if an All-Knower 
exists. Such is the thesis. We may be mistaken about much 
else, but about the existence of God as the All-Knower we simply 
cannot be mistaken. For what is an error, and what makes an 
error possible? An error is a thought or judgment which dis- 
agrees with its intended object. Or, in the words of Professor 
Royce (“The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” p. 425), “An 
error . . . is an incomplete thought, that to a higher thought, 
which includes it and its intended object, is known as having 
failed in the purpose that it more or less clearly had, and that is 
fully realized in this higher thought.” “An error is a thought 
such that if a critical thought did come and compare it with its 
object, it would be seen to be false” (p. 426). An error is, 
therefore, possible only if there is a judging thought, actual or 
possible ; only in relation to such a thought does it have any 
meaning or existence. But this critical thought can be no merely 
possible one, for if the error is a fact, or merely possible fact, 
there must be some actual thought which knows just what the 
fact is. ‘* No barely possible judge who would see the error if 
it were there, will do for us. He must be there to constitute the 
error. . . . The words, This is true or This is false, mean no- 
thing, unless there is the inclusive thought for which the true is 
true, the falsehood false” (p. 427). Whoever says, then, that 
there are, or may be, such things as errors in the universe, neces- 
sarily asserts the existence of that Thought for which an actual 
error is actual and a possible error possible ; such a Being must 
exist, if I can even be in error about anything whatever... 

But now let me decline to affirm or deny that there is such a 
fact as error, or that error is possible; let me merely say that I 
do not know whether my thought corresponds to an object not in 
my present experience, or, at least, not in finite experience; I 
neither affirm nor deny, I only confess my ignorance about all 
that may lie beyond my experience. How shall this ignorance 
lead to knowledge, or involve any truth whatever? This new 
theism answers: As you cannot think without the existence of an 
Absolute Thinker, nor be in error without the existence of a 
Thought that knows and is true, so you cannot be genuinely igno- 
rant without implying a knowledge that an Absolute Being ex- 
ists. Whichever form your agnostic confession takes, it must 
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contain the assertion of that knowledge which you deny; your 
ignorance is possible only as that Being exists who includes you 
and that of which you are ignorant. Here, then, is the third 
proof drawn from man’s confessed ignorance, — the proof from 
Agnosticism. 

The thesis is: “The very nature of human ignorance is such 
that you cannot conceive or define it apart from the assertion that 
there is, in truth, at the heart of the world an Absolute and Uni- 
versal Intelligence, for which thought and experience, so divided 
in us, are in complete and harmonious unity ”’ (“‘ The Conception 
of God,” pp. 15-16). The argument is to prove the existence 
of an Omniscient Being, omniscience being his fundamental at- 
tribute ; or, in other terms the argument is from our experience 
as finite to an Absolute Experience. The proof is developed as 
follows: “Our ignorance means that there is some sort of pos- 
sible experience, some state of mind, that you and I want, but 
which we do not now possess” (“ The Conception of God,” p. 19). 
The knowledge we really desire in our ignorance may be defined 
as “an adequate knowledge of the contents and the objects of a 
certain conceived and ideal sort of experience. It is only in terms 
of contrast between this lower experience and a higher one that 
this ignorance is definable at all” (p. 28). Now this conceived 
or ideal experience “is of such a constitution that, were it already 
ours,” we should find our fragment of experience complete, our 
part rounded to a whole. To apprehend the peculiar character of 
this proof, it is necessary to consider more particularly what our 
human knowledge and our ignorance really mean. Two things 
constitute our knowledge: thought, or ideas, and experience in 
which those ideas are fulfilled. Without experience, then, “ with- 
out this element of brute fact thrust upon us in immediate feel- 
ing,” there is no knowledge in us men. Knowledge may be de- 
fined as this fulfillment of ideas in experience. Now what is the 
meaning of ignorance? Is it not just this divorce between ideas 
and experience, — either the lack of experience that would be 
adequate to the ideas, did we possess it, or the want of ideas for 
the experience ? An Omniscient Intelligence would, therefore, 
be one in which these two factors of knowledge are “ fully and 
universally joined.” For Him all genuinely significant, all truly 
thinkable ideas would be seen “as directly fulfilled, and fulfilled 
in his own experience.” “Such a Being would think or have 
ideas, and he would also have experience ; that is, he would have 
in perfect fullness a world of immediate data of consciousness 
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presented as facts; but these facts would be seen by him as ful- 
filling ideas ” (“ The Conception of God,” p. 10). 

But how does the fact of our ignorance, or the fact that our 
experience is fragmentary, prove that there exists an Omniscient 
Being, or an Absolute Experience? How does the fact that we 
know in part prove that there is some intelligence that knows the 
whole? The answer, in the first place, is: It is only in terms 
of contrast between our lower, fragmentary experience and this 
higher whole of experience that our ignorance has any meaning, 
or is definable at all. It is only by contrast with an experience 
of this sort that we can be said to be ignorant. The second an- 
swer is: The experience in contrast with which only can we be 
ignorant must be an actual experience, and not one that is ideally 
conceived, — a merely possible experience ; for, if we say, ‘‘ Beyond 
our finite experience there is no further experience; experience 
is finite,” the answer must be: “ Only on the assumption of that 
experience which you deny, can it be a fact that there is no experi- 
ence beyond the finite.” But suppose the assertion is, “ Beyond 
our finite and partially organized experience, there may be an 
absolute and completely organized Experience ;” then, if this 
assertion is to be true or false, there is the same necessary as- 
sumption of an actual Absolute Experience for which this judg- 
ment can be true or false. The proof, then, that the Absolute 
Experience is real is that the very effort to deny it, or to assert its 
mere possibility, involves the assertion of such an experience. I 
cannot therefore escape God in my ignorance, any more than I 
can deny him in my thought, or lose him in my errors. There 
seems to be no escape for the Agnostic; he is led by his very 
ignorance to the knowledge of God. 

Admitting the validity of these proofs, how much, after all, it 
will be asked, is really established by them? What being is 
proved to exist? Is it the being who meets and fills out the 
theistic conception of God, the conception demanded by moral 
and religious, and not merely cosmical experience? This argu- 
ment of Professor Royce proves an Omniscient Being, but does 
it prove that this Omniscient Being possesses the other attributes 
which must be thought in the conception of God? Is this Being 
All-powerful and All-good, as well as All-knowing? Is he ethical 
as well as cognitive, and does he sustain moral relations to other 
moral persons? This is what Professor Royce claims for his 
conception of God; nay, I should say that no theist could go 
farther in some directions in attributing to God those elements in 
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our experience which we call feeling, suffering and the deeper 
ethical experiences than does Professor Royce. For his Absolute 
none of these elements in our experience are unreal; the Abso- 
lute not only knows such facts in our human experience, they 
are, in the most real sense, his facts, his own experience, at the 
same time that they are ours. To the suffering Job it could be 
said, “ When you suffer, your sufferings are God’s sufferings, 
not his external work, . . . but identically his own personal woe. 
In you God himself suffers precisely as you do.” And this God 
not only knows the deeper facts of moral experience, he loves 
righteousness, he hates sin and makes it a part of his moral order 
by hating it and so triumphing over it as to make it a moment 
of his goodness. To the sinner it is said, “The hatred and con- 
demnation of just your life and character makes God holy.” 

But how does Professor Royce establish these personal and 
ethical attributes of God? By essentially the same method by 
which Omniscience is established as the fundamental attribute of 
the Absolute Being. Such is the necessary constitution of the 
Absolute experience that if omniscience is an attribute of it, that 
Being must possess the other attributes. ‘As a fact,” says 
Professor Royce, “in order to have the attribute, omniscience, a 
being would necessarily be conceived as essentially world-possess- 
ing, — as the source and principle of the universe of truth, not 
merely as an external observer of the world of foreign truth as 
such, he would be conceived as omnipotent, and also in possession 
of just such experience as ideally ought to be: in other words, as 
good and perfect” (“ The Conception of God,” p. 13). The other 
attributes of God are developed by reflection upon the Absolute 
Experience. Again, “This conceived attribute of Omniscience, 
if it were once regarded as expressing the nature of a real being, 
would involve ag a consequence the concurrent presence in such a 
being of attributes we could at pleasure express under the names 
such as omnipotence, self-consciousness, — yes, I should unhesi- 
tatingly add goodness, perfection, peace” (p. 81). If, then, an 
Omniscient being is thought, the complete conception demands 
the attributes of will, self-conscious personality and goodness. 
Such a being will possess will, — not will with those accidental 
features which obscure its essential nature in our experience, but 
in thai generalized form in which all our human experiences are 
moments in the Absolute. Without Will there would not be 
unity and wholeness in the All-Knower, hence no true or com- 
plete knowledge. There would be an antinomy in our conception 
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of God ; we should have to think that for him, as for us, there 
are more possibilities of thought than could be presented in 
experience ; in other words, God’s thoughts would transcend his 
experience. On the other hand, our conception of God as 
Absolute Experience demands the concrete fulfillment in experi- 
ence of all possibilities whose essence is not illusory. How can 
this antinomy be removed? Only by introducing that function 
or attribute into our Absolute, by virtue of which this Being 
realizes or finds presented in his experience all ideas that have 
rational significance and value, while other abstractly possible 
ideas are rejected. 

This new element in the Absolute is Will, and this will may 
be defined as the choice, or attentive selection of the present 
world of fact from infinite series of abstractly possible worlds, 
which by virtue of this choice are not actually possible (p. 212). 
For a like reason we must further conceive of God as possessing 
love, and the world can be viewed as the object of his love in 
this sense ; “this world has value from the Absolute point of view 
such as no other world would, conceived as abstractly possible ” 
(p. 215.) In the sense of exclusive valuation, or interest, God 
loves the world. But the proof that God possesses these other 
attributes is, after all, drawn from the same human experience 
which proves the existence of an Omniscient Being. The content 
of our experience is made up not merely of such facts as could 
be known through the senses, but also of thoughts, ideas, questions 
which concern the value, the relations, nay, the whole significance, 
ethical as well as cognitive, of our experience. ‘“ We ask, Shall 
I win success? and the question implies the idea of an experience 
of success which we now have not. We ask, What ought I to 
do? and the question involves the idea of an experience of doing, 
which we conceive as fulfilling the idea of right. Misfortune 
comes to us, and we ask, Why did this happen tome? The question 
involves the idea of an experience which, if present, would answer 
the question. Now such an experience, if present to us, would be 
an experience of a certain passing through pain to peace, a certain 
winning of triumph through partial defeat” (p.11). In fine, an 
Omniscient Being, if he exists, would be able to answer all these 
questions of our experience only in case the constitution of his 
own experience were such that in it such ideas are fulfilled; that 
is, this Being could really know such facts in our experience only 
if there were contents in his experience fulfilling these ideas. 
These other contents of our experience prove the other attributes 
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of God just as conclusively and by the same principles by which 
our experience of thought and of ignorance proves his omnis- 
cience. 

Admitting the validity of this novel argument, does it not 
prove too much,—more than a theistic conception of God can 
admit? What place is left for other beings, and what reality 
belongs to them, and especially to our human selves or egos? 
Are these beings other than cherished states, or functions, of this 
Absolute Personality, individuations of the Absolute, unique con- 
tents in his experience, but possessing properly no existence in 
their own right, no selfhood or real “otherness” in relation to 
God? In short, must not the formula to express this form of 
theism be, God alone is, rather than, There is one God? I think 
that the answer to these questions must be that Professor Royce’s 
conception of God leaves no substance-reality to other beings, 
if substance is to mean a being capable of acting from itself, as 
its own centre, and being acted upon, and consequently capable of 
standing in relations to other beings. Such an interpretation of 
Professor Royce’s theism is logically necessitated by the peculiar 
mode of proof which he employs, and by the entire development 
of his conception of God. There are, in various places in his 
writings, passages which seem to assert or imply a different con- 
ception of finite reality, especially of human individuals; but 
these statements are more than counterbalanced by other state- 
ments that exclude any such interpretation. Thus, when Pro- 
fessor Royce says, “The Absolute self as such is not finite indi- 
vidual as such. Both the Absolute and the finite are true individ- 
uals” (p. 336), this individuality of the finite need be no more 
than a unique content within the Absolute, a moment of his own 
life. And when he says of the finite individuals, “They are not 
confounded with one another. They do not slip as dew-drops 
into a sort of shining sea” (pp. 336, 337), all that is really said 
is that finite individuals are distinct from each other, each being 
unique in the sense that no other being could take its place if it 
were not; but this does not preclude the conception that these 
finite individuals have no such otherness in relation to the Abso- 
lute. They may “slip as dew-drops into the shining sea” of the 
Absolute. When, further, it is declared that “no finite indi- 
vidual possesses the wholeness, the grade of reality which the 
Absolute possesses ” (p. 337) the difference asserted need be no 
deeper than a difference of degree; it need not be one of kind. 

But do not such statements as the following clearly give true 
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selfhood and moral agency to human individuals? “ We are con- 
scious of ourselves as continually setting before ourselves an ideal, 
noble or relatively base, good or relatively devilish” (p. 290). 
“ Our empirical life is consciously viewed by ourselves as a pro- 
cess of progressing towards the fulfillment of individual and 
consciously chosen ideals” (p. 291). We are, Professor Royce 
teaches, moral individuals, and this means individuals “ viewed 
as meaning and aiming towards an ideal, good or relatively bad.” 
Again, he speaks of finite persons, ‘each one of whom is limited 
enough not merely to strive and suffer, but also to be in danger 
of sin. Many of these moral agents will sin, will fail in the con- 
flict of life” (** Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” p. 456). Now, 
put against these passages which seem to attribute to us all the 
moral selfhood that the stanchest theist would demand, the follow- 
ing: “This individual experience is identically a part of God’s 
experience, i. e. not similar to a portion of God’s experience, but 
identically the same as such portion” (“ The Conception of God,” 
p- 292). ‘The individual’s plan is identically a part of God’s 
own attentively selected and universal plan” (p. 293). ‘The 
attention that thus selectively determines my ideal is not similar 
to, but actually identical with, the fragment of the divine Will, 
i. e. with an element of the divine Attention.” ‘“ We ourselves 
exist as fragments of the Absolute life, or better, as partial func- 
tions in the unity of the Absolute and Conscious process of the 
world ” (New Wor bp, June, 1897, p. 271). ‘“ Each individual, 
while possessing his ethical freedom and expressing it in his life, 
is a knower or organic part, as will, a particular will form, and 
as complete individual, a moment of that total unity of conscious- 
ness whose will, whose thought, whose life constitute the world” 
(“ The Conception of God,” p. 336). Now I do not think there 
is a contradiction between these two series of statements: the 
former, which seem to assert the ontological selfhood of human 
individuals, when interpreted in their context, really assert no 
more than the fact that a plan of life exists in and for our ex- 
perience, that ideals are selectively determined, and that a pro- 
gressive realization of those ideals is an actual process in our 
experience. There is nothing in these passages that is incom- 
patible with the meaning that God is the Chooser of the plan of 
life, and the selector of the ideal, and that the struggle toward 
the ideal is his own struggle. 

Two other portions of Professor Royce’s theism necessitate the 


interpretation I am maintaining, — the peculiar character of the 
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proof for the existence of God, and the solution which he offers 
for the problem of evil. It is the peculiarity of these proofs that 
they involve just this relation of the Absolute to our finite minds 
that I am insisting upon. These proofs are valid only on such 
an assumption; only if our thought and its object are but parts 
of the one inclusive thought is the first argument, the argument 
from the relation of our thought to its object, valid at all. 

The argument from our ignorance proves the Absolute experi- 
ence only if our finite experience is identical in its content with 
the content of the Absolute experience, and not merely like 
that experience. Indeed, the sole category on which thought 
proceeds in this theistic argument is the relation of the containing 
whole to its parts, of complete thought to its fragments, of the 
totally organized experience to fragmentary or partially organized 
experience ; idealistic monism is the necessary basis of this argu- 
ment. If we turn to Professor Royce’s theodicy so far as it 
relates to suffering (NEw Wor LD, June, 1897), we shall find 
that this new solution of Job’s problem is based upon the strict 
identity between God’s experience and our own in suffering. 
The answer to Job is: “ You are truly one with God, part of his 
life. He is the very soul of your soul. . . . When you suffer, your 
sufferings are God’s sufferings. . . . In you God himself suf- 
fers precisely as you do” (p. 271). These sufferings of Job’s, 
then, are God’s; here is the central point of this theodicy. We 
and our sufferings are moments in the process of the Absolute, 
these sufferings being necessary and eternal constituents of his 
life, without which he would not be perfect. “ Without suffering, 
without ill, without woe, evil, God’s life could not be perfect.” 
Therefore sufferings are, in this universe. This part of the prob- 
lem of evil is solved by carrying these evils into God’s own 
nature and experience. 

The conclusion must be that, if Professor Royce has proved 
the existence of a Being answering to his conception of God, he 
has at the same time disproved the existence of other beings, save 
as they exist only as “fragments of that Being’s life, as partial 
functions in the unity of his consciousness.” The conception of 
God is so framed and developed as to break down, or to cancel, 
all differences of an ontological character between the Absolute 
and the finite. Whether this doctrine is to be called theism, as 
Professor Royce maintains it should be, or pantheism, as his 
critics insist, is possibly a matter of names. But what of the 
consequences which seem to follow from this new theism, — I 
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mean those which bear upon morality and religion? If Professor 
Royce is right, will it not be necessary to conceive very differently 
the facts of moral and religious experience ? 

Such facts as moral evil, sin, or that which ought not to be, 
are, as Professor Royce asserts, no illusions of the finite mind, 
but facts in the real world. What becomes of responsibility, the 
judgments of regret, remorse and penitence? And the facts of 
religious experience, — humility, trust, worship, aspiration, devo- 
tion, —can this conception of God give any meaning to such 
experience, or offer any solution for the problems they suggest? 
Take the problem of moral evil, the reality of which Professor 
Royce fully asserts. If this doctrine of God is to be made con- 
sistent with itself, must not the same theodicy be applied to sin 
as to suffering, and if so, must it not be said to the sinner, as to 
the sufferer, “ You and your sins are a part of God”? Sin, just 
as suffering, is a process, or a moment, in the life of the Absolute, 
essential to the full realization of his goodness, as suffering is 
essential to his perfect peace. For my part, 1 can see no escape 
from this conclusion. The alternative is either that sin is an 
illusion and belongs to the world of appearance only, or that if 
real, it is the experience, the doing of the Absolute, in some stage 
or mode of his being. The sin which God is said to “hate,” to 
“‘scorn,” to “ triumph over,” sustains no different relation to the 
Absolute experience from that of the pain of suffering. But, after 
all, it may be said that these consequences are not of such serious 
moment as they appear to be; that moral and religious life lose 
nothing of their reality, their supreme interest and importance, 
for us in consequence of this conception of God. Just as truth 
and knowledge remain truth and knowledge, whether the Being 
who possesses them is one or many, so moral and religious experi- 
ences have the same significance and value, whether the subject 
or bearer of these experiences is thought, metaphysically, as one 
or as many; good and evil, moral ideals and the struggle to 
attain them, beauty and the joy of beholding it, reverence and 
the exaltation that comes with it, trust and the strength that it 
brings, hope and its fruition, — in short, all that fills this. human 
life of ours with its most significant and priceless moments, is no 
more destroyed or rendered meaningless by a monistic conception 
of ultimate reality than by the conception of pluralism, provided 
that the one true Being is a personality, not the unconscious and 
impersonal substance of Spinoza. By making these experiences 
moments in the life of God, fragmentary experiences in the Abso- 
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lute’s experience, they lose nothing of their significance and inter- 
estingness; suffering is as real when it is viewed as being, in 
truth, an experience of God as the one subject; and it is no 
longer a brute, opaque or meaningless fact, when it is thought as 
a moment, an element of the Absolute’s perfect peace. Sin is not 
Jess a reality when it is made to mean the bad will which God 
rejects, disowns, and conquers, and by so doing he maintains his 
goodness, nay becomes good. 

The theism of Professor Royce takes away the selfhood of 
other beings, and the consequences which seem to follow for our 
conception of ethical and religious experience constitute a serious 
objection, and tv most theists an insuperable one. 

The answer I have suggested to this objection I can hardly 
expect, in the present state of thought, will find acceptance or 
tolerance even. I offer it, however, in the hope that there may 
be given more thought to the problem of finding a philosophical 
conception of God which can satisfy the demands of ethical and 
religious experience. 


Joun E. Russet. 
WiuiaMs COLLEGE. 
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Born in 1820, Dr. Allen was too young at seventy-seven for us 
to think of losing him. His apparent health and vigor seemed to 
promise such continuance as that of his friends Martineau and 
Furness, and we cannot escape a sense of incongruity — not to 
say injustice — in view of the comparatively early death of one 
the sensible conduct and simplicity of whose life had seemed to 
earn the fullest measure of old age. There was something beau- 
tiful in his physical appearance ; his complexion so fresh and 
clear, telling a tale of perfect temperance; in his face a breezy 
look, the snowy hair blown back from the full brow, — 

As if the man had fixed his face 


In many a solitary place 
Against the wind and open sky. 


This he had done, his walking habit shaming our general inactiv- 
ity. How brisk his step, which seemed to spurn the earth, for 
which, in fact, he had the warmest possible affection. ‘“ After 
forty, count the steps,” an old practitioner advised, but after 
seventy-five Dr. Allen went up the long flight in my own house 
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on the run, and he disdained an overcoat upon a walk with me in 
Boston when it seemed to me that every corner ought to have its 
shorn lamb, tempering the wind. His was a fine indifference to 
wind and weather, and Emerson expressed his average temper 
when he wrote, “ Crossing a bare common in snow puddles, at 
twilight, without having in my thoughts any occurrence of special 
good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. Almost I 
fear to think how glad I am.” 

All the currents of Dr. Allen’s blood and all the associations 
of his family set towards the office of the ministry as his pre- 
destined goal and towards a life of scholarly activities. It is my 
impression that he could number among his ancestors and rela- 
tions more Harvard graduates than any of his contemporaries. 
Seven of the ancestors upon his mother’s side were clergymen, 
among them a John Hancock and the famous Jonas Clark of 
Lexington. Here was something to give his blood a patriotic 
flow, and this it always had. His father, Joseph Allen, an ideal 
country pastor, was minister of the Northboro’ Society from 1816 
until his death, in 1878, the stability of his parochial career 
contrasting sharply with the nomadic fortunes of his son. His 
mother was a daughter of that family in which Dr. Holmes could 
find no taint of Adam’s fall, a sister of our saintly Younger Ware. 
His grandfather, the elder Henry Ware, stands in American Uni- 
tarian history at the parting of the ways, his election to the 
divinity professorship in 1805 marking the original ascendency of 
Unitarianism in the control of Harvard College. For the reason 
that Dr. Allen’s mind was never something quite apart from his 
temperament and his tradition, it was the more difficult for him 
to acquiesce in that later course of events which has denuded the 
College, and especially the Divinity School, of its specifically 
Unitarian character. But the sweet habit of his blood had an 
' effect more general than this, and less subject to a suspicion of 
the purely personal. It bred in him a ministerial consciousness 
which had in it no slightest taint of that professionalism whose 
foolish motley many clergymen put on. But it made him very 
sensitive to the demands and the responsibilities of ministerial 
fellowship, perfect in his loyalty to the brethren, meeting with 
them at whatever personal inconvenience, contributing -his best, 
whether of spontaneous utterance or careful preparation, jealous 
of the honor of the ministerial calling and yet generous in judging 
individuals — no backbiter, nor prone 


To hint a fault or hesitate dislike ; 
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without envy of distinguished fame, or indifference to modest 
worth. In all these things he set a bright example, nor am I 
sure but that our best inheritance from him is this, and not any 
intellectual bequest however liberal. No better thing could hap- 
pen to the Unitarian ministerial body than the diffusion of his 
loyal and fraternal spirit throughout it. 

Closely allied with this loyal and fraternal spirit, if not a part 
of it, was his interest in younger men, his unaffected deference to 
their opinions, his attitude of generous expectancy with reference 
to their thoughts and their work. No one was less addicted to 
“ contradicting persons much younger than himself.” I was my- 
self one of many who profited by his liberal and kindly disposi- 
tion in the treatment of his younger brethren. Twenty-two and 
forty-two are much farther apart than fifty-seven and seventy- 
seven, and as time went on the apparent difference in our ages 
lessened steadily. But when that acquaintance with him began, 
which gradually ripened into one of the most valued friendships 
I have known, I was “ dreadfully young,” and he was in his full 
maturity. Dr. Hedge made the beginning for me with an essay 
on Tertullian, which I had written in the Divinity School and 
which he asked if he might publish in the “ Christian Examiner.” 
That was my proudest day. Like the Roman emperor I felt 
myself becoming a god, and my fellow-students thronged into my 
room to witness the apotheosis. Dr. Allen at that time was co- 
editor of the “ Examiner” with Dr. Hedge, and it was not long 
before he asked me for an article on Newman’s “ Apologia,” an 
article which was a prophecy of the most delightful avocation 
of my life, — thirty odd years’ continuous study of the Oxford 
Movement, with much writing on the subject here and there, and 
more amusement from it than I have got from many of the con- 
scious humorists. From time to time he put me up to many 
different things; sometimes, no doubt, his generous expectation 
getting the better of his judgment. How delicately sensitive he 
was, how nicely conscientious, is shown by the fact that a few 
months since he wrote to me explaining and regretting his atti- 
tude towards a certain article of mine some dozen years ago. So 
entirely had the circumstance escaped my recollection that I have 
not yet been able to recall precisely what occurred. 

Out of this relation of editor and contributor sprang a corre- 
spondence which was one of the happiest fortunes of my life. 
When one of his letters arrived there was no danger of mistaking 
it for any other person’s, so peculiar was his handwriting. It was 
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as beautiful, to my thinking, as it was unique, but that may have 
been because each letter promised the exhilaration of some stimu- 
lating draught. How delightful was their vivid comment upon 
persons and events, the book as new as Zola’s “ Rome ” or as old 
as Plato’s Dialogues, which he found insufferable in Jowett’s 
translation and must approach without mediator or veil, a few of 
them being included in each summer’s genial avocations. His 
last letter to me is dated February 13 of this year. His transla- 
tion of Renan’s “ Apostles” was finished. A brief respite, and he 
would attack another volume of the series, “* Marcus Aurelius.” 
Then came the inexorable shears. But how beautiful it was that 
his active spirit was denied its natural exercise for so short a 
time ! 

From time to time I had the satisfaction of a more intimate 
communion with Dr. Allen than our letter-writing could afford, 
visiting him in his pleasant home and breathing there an atmo- 
sphere of perfect peace. At such times he would bring forth 
from his treasure things both new and old. If he had been 
entirely ignorant of the world’s great past, he could not have been 
more engaged with every-day affairs and more attentive to the 
pressing questions of the hour. His reading and his observation 
both were rich and varied, and his memory was retentive and 
exact. I have had but one friend of fuller information, Michael 
Heilprin, the Hungarian patriot and Hebrew scholar. If Dr. 
Allen’s fund of learning was remarkable, Mr. Heilprin’s was 
astonishing. But neither of them made good the Miltonic pro- 
verb, “ Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself.” The 
reaction of Dr. Allen’s mind on what he read and knew was vivid 
and intense. For his historical series he read deep into six hun- 
dred contemporary documents of the centuries before Charle- 
magne, and when preparing his monograph on Unitarianism he 
rummaged through some thousands of musty volumes in the 
vaults of the Harvard College library. Yet I am wholly mis- 
taken in my conception of the man if he was not much more the 
thinker than the scholar; if the reaction of his mind upon his 
information was not the significant fact ; if his proper field, both 
in study and creation, was not what we call, after De Quincey, 
the literature of power, rather than what we call the literature of 
knowledge. 

Much of his thinking was done in terms of personality ; in per- 
sons rather than in books he found his deepest satisfaction and 
delight, and his private talk was very apt to run into the vein of 
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personal reminiscence. He had been fortunate in the scope and 
quality of his acquaintanceship, his boldest venture in this kind 
being a visit to Comte, for whose philosophy he had a more lib- 
eral appreciation than has commonly obtained among us. In gen- 
eral, the cordiality of his personal relations was quite independent 
of any community of thought ; and Sallust’s dictum, that to think 
and not think the same things is true friendship, could have had 
for him no verisimilitude. Quite absolute was his distrust of Dr. 
Hedge’s metaphysics, but that did not diminish his affection for 
his friend or make his enjoyment of his conversation less. With 
Martineau’s metaphysics and his insistence on the intellectual 
interpretation of religion it was much the same, while, at the same 
time, he could write sincerely of his “ affectionate and almost 
limitless admiration for the man.” 

It is a far cry from some of these things to his relations with 
young men or those comparatively so. I record my personal debt 
and express my gratitude with the least possible misgiving be- 
cause my own experience was but a single illustration of his gen- 
eral disposition. He was not one of the Unitarian pessimists 
concerning the denominational future. Fresh from one of the 
Boston meetings a year or two ago he wrote me that the young 
men now had better stuff in them than those of fifty years ago, 
though at other times he looked in vain for a moral courage equal 
to their intellectual gifts. As editor of the “ Examiner” and the 
“Unitarian Review” he was always on the lookout for men with 
novel points of view and a fresh way of putting things, and he 
had a decided predilection for “ persons of no reputation.” The 
academic was his pet abomination, and so sensitive was he to its 
malaria that he detected signs of it, or thought he did, even in 
Professor James’s “ Will to Believe,” a book for which he had 
the warmest admiration, believing that in fundamentals it pre- 
figures what we have got to come to in our religious thinking 
before long. His own purpose and resolve were to be as concrete 
as possible. He would qualify himself to say, like Paul, “So 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air.” He fancied that too 
much of our preaching and writing was “ beautiful and ineffec- 
tual,” “ beating in the void its luminous wings in vain.” 

Entering Harvard with imperfect preparation in 1836, he grad- 
uated in 1840, third in his class, and the next three years were 
spent in the Divinity School. Four, at least, of his eight class- 
mates were afterwards distinguished in one way or another, — 
Charles Henry Brigham, by his devouring of books and his 
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critical report of them; the younger Pierpont for such pulpit 
power as made my young heart leap; John Weiss for his imagi- 
nation and his daring wit ; and Edmund B. Willson for his invin- 
cible “ candor, modesty and clear intelligence.” His first settle- 
ment was in Roxbury (Jamaica Plain) and I have met those who, 
across more than fifty years, cherished the image of his boyish 
candor and simplicity, and testified to the affectionate regard in 
which he and his people held each other. In 1847 he went to 
Washington, and, remaining there three years, found the position 
in some respects highly congenial. Those were the years when 
John Quincy Adams and Joshua Giddings were like “ Athanasius 
against the world,” holding up alone in the lower house of Con- 
gress the anti-slavery cause. Mr. Allen saw much of public men, 
and his experience did much to invigorate his political self-con- 
sciousness, which was ever afterward extremely sensitive to the 
political conditions of the time. He left Washington for Bangor 
in 1850, that fatal year which saw the fall of Webster and the 
incorporation of the Fugitive Slave Law in the fatuous Compro- 
mise which kept its word of promise neither to our ear nor to our 
hope. 

In Bangor Mr. Allen succeeded Dr. Hedge, and was, in some 
respects, perhaps less fortunate than he in his social character, 
which was nothing if not democratic, while Dr. Hedge’s, like his 
intellectual position, was aristocratic, and this was better suited 
to the average temper of the Bangor society in those days, or to 
that of certain social arbiters. Endearing many and the most, 
Mr. Allen alienated some of his people by his simple, homely 
ways. He was caught in the very act of sawing wood for a poor 
woman of the parish,! and was seen, like Jesus, with a baby in 
his arms upon the public street. Like the Cranford ladies he 
“set up a cow,” and himself drove her to pasture every day. It 
is easy to imagine the absolute unconsciousness with which he 
did these things. But the anti-slavery conflict was, at least in 
his own estimation, the rock oa which his ministry was split. In 
April, 1851, Theodore Parker wrote a letter to Mr. Allen, with 
whom he was in frequent correspondence, telling him that he 
had heard something about him which he hoped was not true. It 


‘ Jamaica Plain disputes with Bangor the scene of this event. Shall we 
say, with some of the New Testament critics, that we have here a twice-told 
tale, or, with others, that there were two occurrences? The cow also has 
wandered as far away from Bangor as Northboro, Mass., where from 1863 to 
1866 Mr. Allen took up his father’s work. 
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was, as he afterward explained, that Mr. Allen had been preach- 
ing “an old Hunker sermon denying the higher law.” That letter 
did Mr. Allen not a little harm. I myself got from it the impres- 
sion that Mr. Allen did not stand to his guns in the great day 
of account, and this impression haunted the back-stairs of my 
mind for many years after I came to know Mr. Allen personally 
and well. At last, upon some hint of his, I spoke out frankly, 
and then found that what had troubled me had troubled him and 
others a good deal. I also found that in a letter, printed out of 
place and much earlier than the inculpatory one, Parker had 
completely exonerated him. The sermon had been one that had 
endeavored to forecast a peaceful solution of the conflict; and 
that it brought from Charles Sumner a letter of hearty agree- 
ment, is sufficient proof that there had been no real drawing 
back. Perhaps I dwell on this unduly, but I know how far 
unjust suspicions go and how they work. 

Certainly Mr. Allen’s conduct a little later should have estab- 
lished his reputation, even if it had been for a moment blurred by 
the mist which was everywhere so thick and blinding for a few 
years after the adoption of the Compromise of 1850. The com- 
plexion of his parish was strongly political, and feeling was run- 
ning high. I think I have heard of five or six rival candidates 
for the governorship sitting simultaneously in the pews on the 
broad aisle in his or Dr. Hedge’s time. When the Nebraska 
Bill was pending, Mr. Allen was made the spokesman of the Ban- 
gor ministers in a joint public protest against that abominable 
iniquity. Whereupon Mr. Allen was admonished by a parishioner, 
who a little later moved the nomination of Buchanan in the 
Democratic National Convention, and he seemed to represent so 
much dissatisfaction that Mr. Allen was constrained to resign his 
charge. But there was a splendid rally, and his resignation was 
withdrawn, only to be again presented and insisted on in 1857, 
when the attack on Sumner and other outrages had made his poli- 
tical preaching intolerable to the more stiffly conservative in his 
congregation. Some of his printed sermons did effective service 
in the political sowing of those years. That was some consola- 
tion, as, with five small children and an assured income of $100 
(as assistant editor of the “Christian Examiner”), he went out, 
like one of old, not knowing whither. 

He had forty years to live, but was never again to have a parish 
that he could call his own. Here was a circumstance that required 
some searching of the heart. It was not as he would have had it, 
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and why it was so he could never quite make out. But other 
factors than the political preaching obviously conspired to bring 
his Bangor pastorate to an unhappy end and to hinder him else- 
where. It would appear that he was hardly an effective preacher, 
his manner not seconding his matter when this was at its best, 
while this frequently lacked definite arrangement and coherency. 
Sometimes it took too much the form of a discussion without any 
clear indication which side he was on, a fault inherited from his 
grandfather Ware and inherent in his own “fatal incapacity for 
seeing only one side.” People generally dearly love a dogmatist, 
and hence Mr. Allen could never have been a very satisfactory 
preacher, for no one was ever less a dogmatist than he. His most 
appreciative friends sometimes found him too tentative in his 
expression of his opinions in the “ Examiner” and the “ Unita- 
rian Review.” But there was teaching as well as preaching in 
his blood ; he returned to Jamaica Plain, and for six years en- 
gaged in private teaching, lifting his heart sometimes, perhaps, 
to daring sympathy with one who, dowered with rarest gifts, 


The lowliest duties on himself did lay. 


Similar work went on in Cambridge after 1869, together with the 
editing of a series of classical school books. “It is a good rule 
of life,” he wrote to me, “to be tied as much as possible to jobs. 
Blessed be drudgery!” There were also happy years at Ann 
Arbor and Ithaca and elsewhere, — years that gave his most char- 
acteristic powers full swing, or something near to that. Then 
there was his editorship of the “Christian Examiner” and the 
“Unitarian Review” keeping his life open at the top through the 
long years when there seemed to offer least escape into its native 
air. Seldom has American Unitarianism showed writing that 
speaks so directly from man to man as his editorial pages of the 
“Unitarian Review.” 

Mr. Allen’s “ Ten Discourses on Orthodoxy,” published in 1849, 
has not been surpassed in that kind of controversial work. The 
maturity of temper and expression are remarkable for so young a 
man. Of much more importance was his “Hebrew Men and 
Times ;” and, if the laws of criticism had not been silenced by the 
arms that clashed in 1861, it would have enjoyed, I think, an 
appreciation more in proportion to its real worth. It was much 
more scientific, much more secular, than any other Jewish his- 
tory written in English at that time ; Francis Newman’s “ Hebrew 
Monarchy” covered but a section of its course, and Milman’s 
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“ History of the Jews,” a shocking book in 1829, had the incom- 
pleteness natural to one born out of due time. If Mr. Allen’s 
book was to a considerable extent a reflection of Ewald’s splen- 
did “ History of Israel,” it also shone, as do the incandescent 
planets, with its own light, and this was a clear anticipation of 
the methods and results since made familiar to us in the studies 
of Kuenen and Wellhausen and their followers. During the war 
and the period immediately succeeding, he brought to the prob- 
lems of those times a dispassionate sagacity which found full 
expression in the “ Examiner,” but it was in the years 1878-1882 
that he found the most congenial opportunity of his whole life in 
a Divinity School lectureship of ecclesiastical history ; and, con- 
versely, his saddest disappointment and his most abiding sorrow 
came when that work, which he had enjoyed so much and con- 
ceived so loftily, slipped from his eager hands. 

Some of my readers will remember that, at a meeting of the 
Ministers’ Institute in Lowell, Mr. Allen read the lecture on 
“The Reign of Law,” which is one of the most remarkable chap- 
ters in the “ Modern Phases” of his “Christian History.” He 
was going along very quietly when, at the end of a striking pas- 
sage, his hearers interrupted him with loud applause. The effect 
on him was magical. He pulled himself together like a horse that 
has heard the crack of the whip, or felt its sudden sting. His 
whole manner underwent a vivid change. He seemed another 
man. In this trivial circumstance I find a parable of his habitual 
sensibility and his responsiveness to the approval of his friends. 
His relation to the divinity students gave him a new faith in him- 
self, convinced him that he had that to say which others cared to 
hear, and simultaneously there came into his style a new color, 
warmth and glow. The “ Hebrew Men and Times” was a good 
book, but I think I cannot be mistaken in my persuasion that, 
in its style, it is the book of a much older man than the vol- 
umes of his “ Christian History,” which appeared from twenty to 
twenty-five years later. Simultaneously with the writing of these 
volumes he found, with a naive surprise and exquisite delight, 
that he was one of the most welcome speakers at Unitarian min- 
isterial meetings, and he remained so till the last, never abusing 
his privilege, and always speaking well, though sometimes with 
unusual impressiveness. 

Mr. Allen’s interest in the divinity students was warm, and fol- 
lowed them into their pastoral work. As regards the quality of his 
lectures as delivered, we are not permitted to believe that it is 
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fairly represented by the chapters of his “Christian History.” 
They were sometimes desultory, and thus failed to hold the atten- 
tion of the students and to make the impression which the printed 
page delivers on our minds. But, with whatever less articulate 
utterance, there was expressed the substance of these several books. 
What a privilege it must have been to hear such lectures, and 
what a privilege it is to have them “ treasured up unto a life be- 
yond life” for our instruction and delight. We think of them as 
a harvest garnered in four consecutive years, but in truth, as he 
once let us know, thirty-five years went to their preparation and 
completion. For so long a time he read for them, and brooded 
over them, and remembered that “easy writing makes hard read- 
ing” when he put pen to paper. “I find,” he wrote to me, “I 
do not care to print a page that I have not written at least twice, 
and often four or five times.”” Was not the result commensurate 
with his pains? I do not know of any product of Unitarian 
scholarship and thought of which that body has more reason to be 
proud. Judging this splendid trilogy we judge ourselves. They 
lack intelligence who show indifference. Our wisest show their 
wisdom by according to the “ Christian History” the lofty honor 
it deserves among the writings of its kind. 

Some of its characteristic traits may well detain us for a few 
moments. It abounds in the happiest phrases, the most vivid 
characterizations of opinions, persons and events. The sincerity 
of the style is one of its most engaging attributes. The expres- 
sion is shaped upon the fact with singular precision, and when it 
waxes eloquent it is always because of the compulsion of some 
inward heat. A critic of Giotto’s art finds that his talent was for 
seizing on the significant and reproducing that. Dr. Allen’s 
talent was not dissimilar. He is masterly in his disclosure of 
what is most significant in each successive stage of Christian his- 
tory, each philosophical or ecclesiastical development, each indi- 
vidual of complete or “ unfulfilled renown.” He is very fair in 
judging persons, and tendencies of thought and action. He is 
extremely sympathetic, putting himself in the place of saint or 
sinner with an equal determination, — if not rather predilection, 
— to do him simple justice, and no less. He would seem to have 
learned from Carlyle the wisdom of rating men according to their 
positive contributions to society, and not by their negative immac- 
ulateness or their incidental faults. Constantine and other great 
historical highwaymen might do worse than find him in the place 
of Rhadamanthus at the last assize. 
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Each of the three volumes has its chapter or chapters that 
stand out from the others as particularly good. In the first vol- 
ume the crown of wild olive goes to the chapter on “ The Mind 
of Paganism;” in the second to the chapter on Dante; in the 
third to the concluding chapter, “ The Reign of Law,” though 
the chapter immediately before it, ‘Speculative Theology,” is 
done wonderfully well. Many may have read these volumes as 
they appeared, and then returned to them from time to time for 
special information; but it is a good thing to do what I have 
myself just done, — go through them all at one heat. In that 
way we get an impression of their unity, their symmetry, their 
characteristic force, that we might otherwise miss. Let a man do 
this, and “ at the end his feeling will be like that of one who has 
climbed a very high mountain, rising steadily, swell after swell, 
long after it seemed impossible to go up higher: a sense of won- 
der and glory, not at any sharply defined prospect about him, but 
at the width and depth of the universe itself, which is suddenly 
revealed, —an infinite splendor and a deep sense of rest.” The 
words are Dr. Allen’s describing the feeling with which a man 
reaches the top of Dante’s triple world ; but without much exag- 
geration it seems to me that they can be applied to the feeling 
with which a man of earnest heart might read the concluding 
pages of the “ Christian History ” after reading all the preceding 
part, which, too, has its infernos and its purgatorial stairs. 

Sympathy, reality, humanity,— these are the characteristic 
notes. At every stage of the long way we feel that we are get- 
ting down below the shows of things to the things themselves. 
No simulacra are these beings whom the author summons from 
the vasty deep of time, but men as vascular as any now living. 
Take Leo or Charlemagne or Calvin, and “who would have 
thought that the old man had so much blood in him!” Still 
greater is our astonishment when it is not one of these men of 
action but some scholar like Berengar, or Scotus, or Anselm who 


is at the fore. 
We look before and after 
And sigh for what is not, 


but in Dr. Allen’s devotion to an ideal of full and warm virility 
we have rather the accent of his own personality than the con- 
scious lack of something energetic and robust. It is an accent 
that frequently appears and is not cancelled by his confession to 
Judge Hoar that he would fain take Whitman’s poems with the 
tongs and drop them into the fire, the judge confessing that he 
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had done that very thing. He thinks no worse of David for 
being “ the freebooter, the hardy adventurer, the self-willed, hot- 
tempered, magnanimous, capricious, jealous, vindictive king.” 
He much prefers him to our modern pietists, nursing a sickly 
growth apart from the realities of human life. Always the virile, 
frank, courageous and heroic element is what attracts his admira- 
tion. And so it happens that, if he had been compelled to accept 
upon historic grounds a Jesus so faultily faultless as the being 
Martineau evokes from his inner consciousness, he would have 
regarded the change from his own conception as a distinct loss. 
The Messianic consciousness of Jesus deducted nothing from his 
admiration of the young Galilean but enhanced it rather ; and if 
there were political elements in this consciousness, so much the 
better ; so much the more human was he for that “ heroic, aggres- 
sive and dominating temper which, under other but quite sup- 
posable conditions, might have made him a great political and 
military leader.” 

We have not yet touched what is most central to Dr. Allen’s 
“ History,” something which runs through every part of it, as it 
does through all the manifestations of his personality, like that 
scarlet thread which, we are told, runs through every cable, rope, 
and line of the Royal British navy. It is that which he has 
himself named for us in the happiest manner as “ the ethical 
passion.” In this, and not in any dogma or speculation or sacra- 
ment, he finds the essential norm of Christian History. By this he 
tests individuals and special intellectual developments. By this 
Athanasius stands and Arius falls. By this Gnosticism is judged 
and found wanting. By this Augustine is justified and Pelagius is 
condemned. By this the Reformation and the Counter-Reforma- 
tion are both found to be neither wholly good nor bad. Lacking 
this the Pagan Renaissance lacked that redeeming trait which was 
the priceless jewel in the swinish snout of Roman Christianity 
groveling in its sensual sty. 

Whatever his text Dr. Allen found no difficulty in preaching 
from it the supremacy of ethics and his related doctrine of the 
inadequacy of philosophical or scientific speculation as a basis of 
religious certainty. Any system of physics or metaphysics that 
proposed to swamp the human will in a sea of fatalistic deter- 
minism, whether it was the Manichzism of the fifth century or the 
Evolutionism of the nineteenth, could count upon his valiant oppo- 
sition. Not even in the little book which he called “ Positive 
Religion,” in which he delivered his soul more completely than in 
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any other, does his expression of personal conviction attain to 
such a pitch of lofty cheer as in the concluding pages of “ The 
Reign of Law.” That conviction was, as he liked to call it, 
** positive” in its abstention from all attempts at speculative or 
scientific knowledge of the Supreme Reality. But his Positivism 
‘was, if I may quote a criticism of my own, “ positivism with a 
mystical attachment.” The vision to which science and the spec- 
ulative intellect could not attain was granted to the moral sense. 
“ Of course,” he wrote, “the range of moral liberty is strictly 
circumscribed. . . . Our game of chess is limited by the edges 
of the board, the powers of the pieces, and some twenty or thirty 
arbitrary rules which we had no hand in making; but there is 
enough left to give play to all our faculty of choice in determin- 
ing the moves. . . . It is thus that, standing in the midst of this 
divine or natural circle of Necessity, we are entitled, without the 
least trouble to our confidence, to assert all that we can possibly 
want or mean in the phrase ‘Moral Freedom.’ As soon as we 
once vigorously conceive this, we necessarily reflect it back upon 
the Universe whose laws we have been attempting to understand ; 
and so, in place of a pitiless Law, a lifeless Order, a metaphysical 
Absolute, a cosmic Theism ineffectual and pale, we find the Liv- 
ing God . . . a Righteous God, whether or not we understand 
his ways.” 

In the book called “ Positive Religion” we have personal dis- 
closures that are extremely intimate and of the rarest tenderness 
and beauty. Nowhere else does Dr. Allen draw us so closely to 
his heart. It is as if we overheard his prayers. Nowhere else 
does he give us so many penetrating thoughts, so many vital 
germs, so many things that, as we read them, stir us like a rolling 
drum. A more exigent demand I do not know, nor one likelier 
to “shame our supplicating manners,” and drive us back upon 
our better selves as with the point of a celestial spear. ‘“ Scratch 
a Russian and you will find a Tartar,” reads in his variant, 
“Scratch a religious sentimentalist and you will find a sneak.” 
As for immortality, “It is better to be worthy than to be assured 
of that august destiny. . . . There is so much to do in life —a 
task noble and worthy of the humblest of us. There is much to 
enjoy, something to suffer, for us all. Make this life true; and 
it shall be well with you whether for this life only, or for life 
everlasting.” 

The several books in which Dr. Allen set forth the history and 
the principles of Unitarian development call for a very special 
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word of grateful recognition. There are no better books to make 
us glad of what we have inherited and ashamed that we are not 
better bankers with it in the great exchange of human thought 
and deed. His sympathies and affections transcended all our dif- 
ferences of opinion. Men as different as Hedge and Bellows 
found in him an equal admiration, as just, too, as it was enthusi- 
astic and sincere. With what nice discrimination he portrayed 
their characters, and those of Clarke and King and Eliot and 
many other Unitarians of genius or good reputation. I have 
tried to write as truthfully of him as he of them. If doing so, 
beloved friend, I have said anything your modesty rejects, remem- 
ber, I pray you, my affection for your person and your mind ; 
remember, too, how generous your tributes were to those who 
were the friends and aiders of your spiritual life. You have 
gone away from us, but you have left your peace with us. It 
breathes upon our minds from every page of the good books you 
made for us, upon our hearts in all our pleasant recollections of 
your well-ordered, busy, useful life, and quiet, fearless end. 


JoHN WuitEe CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 





THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF NERO. 


On the day when Agrippina, mother of Nero, was married to 
the Emperor Claudius, she made a wedding present to the Roman 
commonwealth, by recalling Seneca from exile. He undertook 
the education of her son, then twelve years old, who afterwards, 
at the age of seventeen, succeeded Claudius. In the intervening 
five years Seneca established himself firmly in power by his 
wealth, his influence with Nero, his charm of manner in dealing 
with all men, his brilliant eloquence, his fertility in ideas, his 
clever policy, and by an alliance with the prefect of the Preto- 
rian Guards, Burrus, the commander of twenty thousand soldiers 
in camp at Rome. Seneca and Burrus ruled the Empire for eight 
years in Nero’s name. 

Some of those who have read that striking melodrama called 
“ Quo Vadis” will remember a few scenes introducing Seneca, 
who is represented merely as a former tutor of Nero, a helpless 
sort of person, quite out of influence. The picture of the man’s 


character there given is entirely wrong. As a matter of fact, 
VOL. VII. — NO. 26. 21 
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when he lost political power he occupied himself in retirement 
with the composition of striking moral essays, which have been 
an inspiration to many, including our own Emerson, and to studies 
about Nature which almost deserve the name of scientific. But 
what we may chiefly complain of is the fact that Sienkiewicz 
seems wholly unconscious that the man had been a great minister 
of state for eight long years. The success of Seneca’s adminis- 
tration during these years was due to the fact that he was a man 
of ideas. In reading his books one is impressed by the keenness 
of his interest in the whole world; especially in mankind ; and we 
soon observe that he meditates on what he sees and reads, and 
that he is always ready, as Matthew Arnold would say, to be 
“turning a stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock 
notions and habits.” It is clear also that he is a man of good 
practical judgment in applying his ideas to the exigencies of life. 

But a man of ideas, however practicable they may be, is of no 
use in politics unless he can somehow induce the men of force to 
help him carry them into action. Matthew Arnold never could 
induce the Philistines to work with him. But these same Philis- 
tines, interested solely in the material forces of life, unspiritual 
though they are, always have tremendous weight in practical poli- 
tics. Our modern Philistines control money and commerce and 
manufactures. The Philistines at Rome in the first century of 
our era were the soldiers. We can see them, the gigantic centu- 
rions, with their big spiked boots, stamping through the pages of 
the Latin satirists, conscious of the fact that they control the 
world. There is the fellow in Persius (a satirist of Nero’s time) 
saying “I have wisdom and taste enough for myself. I don’t care 
for your Arcesilas [the famous Platonist] and your Solons, with 
their plenteous increase of sorrow, with stooping head, with the 
light of their eyes fixed on the ground.” So he goes on making 
fun, and the brawny young men around him break again and again 
into loud gusts of laughter. In another satire of Persius we see 
the centurions thrusting their great legs out before them while 
they laugh a long hoarse laugh at the preaching of Persius and 
his friends. But for eight years Seneca sent those centurions 
marching against Parthians and Armenians, Germans on the 
Rhine, and Druids in Britain. They marched to carry out his 
ideas. The greatest military officer in the realm, Burrus, was his 
friend and worked with him. There was an alliance of thought 
with force, and Seneca’s ideas were felt in the making of history. 

What were these ideas? First of all, Seneca looked upon the 
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empire as a living organism, the parts being members one of an- 
other, and the Emperor not merely its official head, but its vital 
centre. ‘ Roman legions,” said he, “ when they go into battle 
for this one man are really loving their own salvation. He is the 
bond whereby the commonwealth coheres in unity ; he is the vital 
spirit, the very breath which all these thousands breathe. . . . 
The withdrawal from union of either Cesar or commonwealth 
means the ruin of both; for as he has need of sinews, so the 
body has need of a head.” The first consequence of this theory 
in action was a merciful administration. ‘ You spare yourself,” 
wrote Seneca to Nero, “ when you seem to spare the other man.” 
The Emperor in his inauguration speech was made to declare that 
no animosities, no thought of past wrongs, no desire for ven- 
geance came into power with him. Nor were these mere words ; 
the eight years of Seneca’s influence were a time of mercy. 

Secondly, in order that the members of the body politic might, 
as in every organism, have work to do of their own, Nero an- 
nounced in the same inaugural address that the Senate should 
retain its ancient functions ; and Seneca’s administration allowed 
that venerable house to assert itself in politics. In trying to 
restore health to this ancient limb of the commonwealth our 
statesman set his hand to a very delicate operation. To secure 
free manly codperation from the great Council was a hard thing 
in the days of the early empire. It was paralyzed into flattery,. 
or roused into a nervous rebellious activity as if it were the one 
important arm of the state. To describe at length its constitu- 
tional action in Nero’s reign would be tedious. But it will be 
well to notice a few cases bearing on human rights in which the 
Senate expressed important opinions, though it could not always 
have its own way. 

The Freedmen in the first century were a grave social problem. 
Clever slaves who had been freed remained in attendance on their 
former masters in a somewhat menial capacity. But they were 
Roman citizens and legally free. The ban was social only ; and 
in their consciousness of freedom they were, it would seem, get- 
ting highly insolent, and even violent, against their former mas- 
ters. The remedy proposed by the Senate was that. the patron 
might have authority to recall the gift of liberty when the former 
slave did not behave himself. Against this dangerous interfer- 
- ence with human rights the Emperor’s government firmly set 
itself. Liberty once legally given must not be recalled. But at 
a later time, the Senate had its way in a matter relating to slaves. 
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The City Prefect had been killed by a slave. Now every Roman 
noble lived a life of great danger among his hosts of slaves, and 
a custom had grown up that, in such a case of murder as this, 
every slave under the roof should be put to death. Except for 
such cruel punishment it seemed likely that domestic conspiracies 
might be made without danger of betrayal. This City Prefect 
had four hundred slaves. To save from death so many innocent 
persons the common people of Rome gathered in a threatening 
mob, armed with rocks and firebrands. But the Senate insisted 
on the death of those four hundred men, women and children ; 
and the Emperor’s government was obliged to listen to the aris- 
tocracy and give a military guard to protect the place of execu- 
tion. When, however, an aristocrat moved that the Prefect’s 
freedmen, then under the roof, should be banished from Italy, the 
government stepped in and stood firm for freedmen’s rights. 
Seneca had learned from the Stoic philosophy a respect for man- 
hood in itself. “ A soul,” says he, “ which is upright, good and 
great, what else would you call it but a god living as guest in a 
human body? Such a soul may come into a freedman or a slave 
as well as into a Roman knight. For what is ‘Roman knight’ or 
‘freedman,’ or ‘slave’? The names had their birth from ambi- 
tion or from injustice.” As a statesman Seneca could do nothing 
for slaves ; but his great idea of the value of every human soul 
was applied in the defense of freedmen. 

He did another good work for human rights. We know from 
the Gospel story, which was taking form in Nero’s reign, how 
provincials felt towards the local tax-gatherers, the publicans. 
“ Tax-gatherers and sinners” the phrase ran in the idiom of 
Judwa. These local tax collectors depended on great companies 
of capitalists who were in the work for what they could make out 
of it. The Emperor’s government proposed at one time the 
abolition of all taxes collected by these companies. This aboli- 
tion would possibly have involved some system of income and 
inheritance tax which would have borne hard on the great nobles 
and merchants of Rome. Certainly the speculators in revenue 
would have lost much money. The Senate made a successful 
remonstrance against the proposal, but the Emperor by edict did 
something to ease the provincials. He arranged that the law 
regulating each tax should be published, so that the provincials, 
as well as the collectors, might know it; he provided for speedy 
litigation on tax questions, and for special hearings by provincial 
governors of complaints against collectors ; he declared freedom 
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from taxation in most cases of those who served in the army. 
These provisions were carried out for a little time, perhaps only 
until the administration of Tigellinus came into power, but they 
show that Seneca and Burrus were taking thought for the happi- 
ness of men in the provinces. 

The two men had ideas also as to foreign relations, with Arme- 
nia, Germany and Britain. There had been great excitement in 
Armenia just before Nero’s reign. The King, who was a vassal 
of Rome, had a brother up north under the Caucasus, and this 
brother had a son named Rhadamistus. The young man was 
tall, handsome, strong and skillful, enjoying a brilliant reputation 
among his neighbors. The world, he evidently thought, belonged 
to the young men ; and his old father, uneasy perhaps about his 
own throne, encouraged his son in an attempt on the uncle’s 
realm in Armenia. So Rhadamistus, pretending a quarrel with 
his father, took refuge with the Armenian king, and, while he 
was entertained honorably at the court, proceeded to steal away 
the hearts of the Armenian nobles and prepare them for a revo- 
lution. Then becoming reconciled, as he said, to his father, and 
returning to the north country, he soon invaded Armenia and 
found it honeycombed with treachery ; so that his conquest of the 
land was easy. Finally, he enticed his uncle out of a fortress 
where some Roman soldiers were protecting their vassal ; he prom- 
ised that he would use no steel or poison; but, having come 
near to give and take the sacred pledges of a blood covenant, 
he managed to fall himself to the ground and trip up the king ; 
he threw him into chains, dragged him along, reproached and 
scourged him, and finally smothered him—thus using neither 
poison nor steel. The king had married Rhadamistus’ sister, 
who was also smothered ; all the young princes were butchered. 
Here then, was an Armenian outrage of the most deadly sort. 
When the king of the Parthians heard of this he knew that the 
Romans could not defend Rhadamistus, and the time seemed to 
him to have come for asserting the Parthian claim to Armenia, 
which was a constant subject of dispute between Roman and 
Parthian, as it lay on their borders. The Armenians felt a pre- 
ference for the Parthian alliance, being themselves a really Asi- 
atic nation, not much affected by Greek civilization. It was 
easy, therefore, for the Parthian king to place his brother Tiri- 
dates on the throne. Rhadamistus, the handsome villain, was 
at length deservedly killed by his father. The Romans could not 
allow Armenia to change rulers without their permission. The 
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idea of Seneca was to recognize the Armenian desire for an orien- 
tal and Parthian rule, but to consult the dignity and safety of 
Rome by insisting that Tiridates should become a vassal, asking 
and receiving the crown from the Emperor. Tiridates was reluc- 
tant to do this, and there followed an invasion of the country, 
and a temporary setting up of a Romanized king; but at last 
the policy of Seneca triumphed. Nero became a great and hon- 
ored figure in the East, and what is more important, as another 
result of Seneca’s policy, there was peace between Rome and 
Parthia for some forty years; and Armenia was governed as it 
chose to be, with satisfaction to Parthia, and Roman dignity was 
preserved. 

There is no romantic story to tell of Germany. But Germany 
must have been prominent and menacing in the eyes of Seneca 
and Burrus. In the latter half of Claudius’ reign, when Seneca 
was teaching Nero and keeping a keen outlook on the state of the 
world, there was a great stir among the Suebians who lived north 
of the Danube, perhaps in what we call Bohemia, Moravia and 
the northern part of Austria. The nephews of the Suebian king 
came and ejected him, with the help of other nations, among 
them the Lygians, the tribe which has given a heroine to “ Quo 
Vadis.” (There is a theory that the name Lygii is a Roman- 
izing of Lech, the native name of the Poles.) They lived in 
Silesia, Posen and little Poland; and we may suppose that Sien- 
kiewicz meant to choose from his own nation the wonderful hero- 
ine, so beautiful and so good, whom the melodrama required. At 
any rate the invasion of the Lygii gave the novelist his opportu- 
nity. The Roman governor of Pannonia was ordered to protect 
the frontier and allow no disturbance of the Roman peace. So 
Sienkiewicz makes up a little history to the effect that the gov- 
ernor required of the Lygii a promise not to cross the boundary, 
and that they not only agreed to this, but also gave hostages, 
among whom were the wife and daughter of their king ; that this 
king fell in a battle and the hostage mother died soon after ; that 
the daughter was sent to Pomponius, a commander on the Rhine ; 
and that Pomponius gave her to his sister, the wife of Aulus 
Plautius. Thus the Polish maiden is invented and brought 
within the radius of our romance. The story that the Lygians 
gave hostages is most unlikely, but is perhaps near enough to 
probability for a story, and it involves just that amount of stretch- 
ing which suits what we call an historical novel. The important 
fact for us in a true history is to note the internal dissensions of 
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the barbarians. Such quarrels were a great help to Rome by 
relieving her from the united pressure of the uncivilized tribes. 
The danger of such pressure was seen in the case of that very 
Pomponius just mentioned, who had to meet a raid of Chatti who 
lived in Hesse. He was successful against them and even recov- 
ered some Romans who had lived forty years as captives in Ger- 
many’s wild lands ; they were captured in that terrible defeat in 
the Teutoberger Forest when Hermann (Arminius) made his 
successful stand for German freedom against encroaching Rome. 
The Germans themselves were now trying to encroach as in this 
unsuccessful Hessian raid. The Empress Agrippina, in Claudius’ 
reign, had been very active in promoting a counter movement by 
which a colony was sent to the Rhine to begin the Romanizing of 
the natives and to make a centre for that Roman Germany which 
Augustus had planned to create. The city, doubtless often call- 
ing itself in pride Colonia, the Colony, is the same as modern 
Cologne. Seneca’s idea in this direction is evident, as in the 
instance of the Frisians and Ampsivarians on the lower Rhine, 
to be gentle to Germans and Romanize them, but not let them 
gain an inch of doubtful ground. 

The conquest of Britain had begun early in the reign of Clau- 
dius, long before Seneca was an influence at the court. The rea- 
son for it, as developed by Mommsen, seems clear enough. Con- 
tinental Gaul was hard to keep in order when free men of Celtic 
blood and Druid religion lived just across the channel. We do 
not reflect enough on the importance of those four centuries of 
Roman dominion, then begun in Britain. But in Claudius’ time 
the conquest went far on its way, and the inevitable colony was 
founded at Camulodunum. Seneca, on coming into power, found 
the conquest far advanced, but the prestige of the Druid priest- 
hood was still unbroken. The centre of their power was’ in the 
island of Anglesea, then called Mona; therefore in time the able 
general Suetonius Paulinus determined to attack the very seat of 
Druid influence. Striking is the-picture which Tacitus draws, of 
armed men and priests and women, standing in wild array, with 
flowing hair and torches, on the island shore, while the Druid 
priests, with hands uplifted to the sky, imprecate curses on the 
invading soldiers. For a moment the legionaries and their brave 
Germanic allies stood paralyzed at the strange sight, though darts 
flew among them, bringing wounds. Then their leader aroused 
them, and the men encouraged one another, and they rushed upon 
the weird lines. After the conquest they cut down a sacred grove 
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where gloomy human sacrifices had taken place; but the work 
was not wholly completed when Suetonius Paulinus was called 
back by a revolt in Britain, behind him. This was the insurrec- 
tion led by the famous Boadicea, a rebellion most dangerous to 
Rome, from which Paulinus came out victorious, mainly because 
of the undaunted courage of his men. This rebellion interfered 
sadly with the policy of Seneca. He went out of power soon after 
its suppression, and Paulinus was recalled about that time. Later, 
in the reign of Vespasian, the famous Agricola completed the 
work which Seneca had planned, by completely destroying Druid 
worship in Anglesea ; the blow must have been a mortal one to the 
influence of that religion in Britain and Gaul. The Druid reli- 
gion would of course be a great strength to movements for Celtic 
freedom. To strike at it was a policy worthy of a statesman with 
ideas; it made not only for Rome’s empire, but for the progress 
of humanity. Consider this policy, that followed in Germany, 
and that pursued in Armenia; consider the dealings of the gov- 
ernment in regard to taxation, freedmen’s rights, senate rights, 
and their mercy to political opponents; there is every reason for 
calling the reign of Nero, in its first eight years, a government by 
men of ideas. 

But in 62 a. p. Burrus died, and “his death broke the power 
of Seneca.” The command of the Pretorian Guards was divided 
between Tigellinus, the Emperor’s favorite purveyor of pleasures, 
and one Fenius Rufus, a soldier of good reputation. But the 
fighting men of the empire were no longer ready to march in 
obedience to Seneca’s ideas; and he retired to a life of simplicity 
and of meditation on morals and on science, throwing himself 
earnestly into this new kind of life, for Seneca was an emotional 
man, rather intense and dramatic in everything which he under- 
took. Just now he not only meditated on self-reliance, poverty, 
tranquillity and preparation for death, but also looked into logic- 
treatises and works on ethics in general; he also studied halos 
and rainbows, winds, lightnings and earthquakes, rivers and 
springs and meteors. There were two very brilliant comets in 
the last years of his life, one in the year 60, before he lost power, 
and another in 64, when he was leading a quiet life. With regard 
to these he adopted the true theory, which was a great improve- 
ment on the usual Stoic notions. He was, again, much interested 
in the river Nile, and tells us of a talk he had with two centu- 
rions sent by Nero to explore it. The sending of them had possi- 
bly been his own idea. 
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Nero was always susceptible to any magnificent idea like that 
of exploring the Nile, but he cannot have had any deep interest 
in science during the last years of Seneca’s power. He was 
strongly under the influence of Poppa, who wished to be his 
wife ; and he was probably impatient of the control which Burrus 
and Seneca had exercised over him. I see no reason to suppose 
that Nero was especially wicked as a boy; nor can I think that, 
in the first years of his reign, he was equal to such a crime as the 
poisoning of his step-brother Brittanicus. Tacitus, to be sure, 
tells the story at length, and grave historians are very apt to 
repeat with solemn faces and full conviction all the court scandal 
which is furnished them by the picturesque Tacitus. Never was 
there a reporter for the society column of an enterprising news- 
paper who pretended to have so intimate a knowledge of the 
doings in great houses as Tacitus has of the palace at Rome. He 
can even tell what Nero’s wife and mother said to the Emperor 
when they were alone with him; and the historian knows the 
motives with which he did everything. One thing I know, that 
there is not an intelligent American juryman who could convict 
Nero of the murder of Brittanicus on such evidence as Tacitus has 
to show. But Nero had the artistic temperament, and that is a 
dangerous endowment for a young man with supreme power. Nor 
was Seneca the man to control him. Ideas the great essayist and 
statesman had, and a strong influence in the emotional sphere; 
but with all his Stoicism and his preaching of self-reliance, he 
does not seem to have had a strong will, — at least not such a will 
as would master an eager young animal like the imperial pupil. 
Burrus, the soldier, may have helped in the control, and Nero’s 
feelings may have been good enough to let them direct his policy 
while they covered up his escapades for eight years. But there 
was probably a steady deterioration in the young man’s character 
from the age of seventeen to twenty-five, and in the last three or 
four of those years he came more and more under the influence 
of the beautiful Poppa. Owing to her influence, in large part, 
it may have been that his exasperation against his mother in- 
creased. Seneca and Burrus had indeed thrust the mother aside 
early in his reign, and had dismissed her confederate, Pallas, from 
office; but, true to their principle of mercy, they had killed 
neither, and she must have retained much power. Yet when the 
influence of another woman began to absorb her son, whom she 
herself had placed on the throne, we can well understand that 
there would be a struggle between the two women for the control 
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of the impressionable young man. If he took the side of Poppa, 
we can understand the despair and fierceness of the mother. That 
Nero had deliberately planned her death, I must doubt. In spite 
of the scornful rhetoric of Tacitus, I believe that her nearly 
accomplished death on the ship was an accident. It cannot be 
proved the work of design. Whether, on the next day, Agrip- 
pina did try to kill him, or not, is hard to tell. Certainly he sent 
men to kill her, and said it was because she attempted his death. 
The crime of matricide is bad enough without adding unproved 
horrors. That she exercised a bad and dangerous influence over 
him is natural to suppose. Holding some such views as this, Sen- 
eca may have allowed himself to condone the Emperor’s act, and 
perhaps helped him write a defense of it. If Seneca, by evil com- 
plaisance, purchased three years more of power, he used them 
well. But power based on a compromise with evil cannot last 
long, and Nero’s reaction against Seneca was perhaps all the 
fiercer when it came. 

The story of “ Quo Vadis” is laid in the years after Seneca had 
retired, when the Emperor’s character had become thoroughly 
corrupt. He may, indeed, have been even worse as a voluptuary 
than he is there depicted. Certainly there was a wild riot of the 
court about that time. Morality was of no account, and physical 
pleasure with art gave the ideal of life. What we need to remem- 
ber is that this riotous life was only in the court and among the 
young nobles and their train. When, too, one hears of Nero’s 
cruelty, one must remember that the men killed were prominent 
persons who were suspected of designs against the Emperor and 
his court. The world in general was safe from his slaughters, and 
free from his moral corruption. 

A word may be needed on the character of Petronius, but the 
man has little historical importance. The striking account of him 
in “ Quo Vadis” is based very carefully on the outline of his char- 
acter given by Tacitus. ‘“ He passed his day in sleep, and the 
night in the duties and pleasures of life. As others reached fame 
by industry, so he by laziness; and yet he was considered no 
debauchee and prodigal, like most of the spendthrifts, but a man 
of cultivated luxury. The more careless his words and deeds, 
showing a kind of neglect of self, the more welcome were they, be- 
cause they seemed a kind of simple frankness. When pro-consul 
in Bithynia, and presently as consul, he showed himself vigorous 
and equal to business. Then rolling back into his vices, or per- 
haps imitation of.vices, he was taken among Nero’s few familiar 
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friends as the judge of refinement; for the Emperor thought no- 
thing lovely or delicate saving what Petronius approved.” The 
story, also, in the novel, of his rivalry with Tigellinus and of his 
death, is enlarged out of a few lines in Tacitus. One suspects 
that Sienkiewicz’ hero is a more high-minded man than the real 
Petronius was. Certainly poetry and beauty did not perish with 
him ; nor is it true that in his day nothing was left to the world 
but poetry and beauty. 

For instance, there was left the Stoic Philosophy. Seneca him- 
self was trained in Stoicism, and was a brilliant exponent of its 
dogmas in a free way. He combated as vigorously as one could 
wish the doctrine that pleasure is the end of life, especially in 
that peculiar interpretation of it which made Roman Epicureans 
say that physical pleasure is the highest good. But Seneca, with 
all his brilliancy, was unable to induce in Nero and Nero’s young 
friends a real love of virtue. His appeal to them was literary 
and emotional. They went on with their dissipation at night ; 
and waking up late, when the sun was hot, they tried to write 
verses, or to play and sing. They hoped to push themselves 
into politics, as indeed they did when Nero turned Seneca adrift 
in the year 62. Meantime Musonius Rufus, a member of the 
rich mercantile class at Rome, a native of Etruria, well trained 
in Stoic Philosophy, had undertaken to prepare young men for 
political life in a more thorough way. Early in Nero’s reign he 
began to gather some of them about him, and to put them through 
a strict mental and moral discipline. Logical consistency in 
thought and in life was the basis of his teaching. God has put 
the external world out of our power, and our minds and wills in 
our own power. Since we cannot control the course of the world, 
we must accept God’s ordinance therein, but devote our own 
minds and wills to the making a right use of everything which 
happens to us. A right use of circumstances is always possible 
if we train our minds and wills to this use. So Musonius taught, 
and then he searched the hearts of his pupils without mercy, mak- 
ing them see every defect and inconsistency. As a result of this 
heart-searching he roused them to self-improvement. He taught 
them to rely absolutely on themselves, to scorn fate, danger and 
death, to try to deal with each emergency, as it arose, in the 
most divine way. When, therefore, the year 62 came, this Muso- 
nius Rufus had ready a nucleus of opposition to the court, and 
he was joined by some older men, especially by Thrasea, a man 
of cultivation, a lover of freedom, who, during Seneca’s lease of 
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power, had tried to take part in the Senate debates, but now saw 
that no work could be done there against the Emperor. Thrasea 
then became the political captain of that movement whose prophet 
was Musonius. The men in it, young and old, adopted a simple 
austere style of dress, wore beards like the Stoic philosophers and 
the old-time Romans, repressed all show of emotion and excite- 
ment in their faces,’ and resolutely refrained from giving sanction 
to the Emperor’s course by taking part in politics under him. 
They were stern Puritans in their religious protest against the 
wickedness of the court. Fiery and eager as some of them were, 
they kept their spirits under control; they reverenced the old 
heroes of the Republic, and hated despotism. Thus they seemed 
a standing menace to the court of Nero. But they simply went 
on living quietly their Puritan life. 

After some three years of this life, at the very time of the story 
of “Quo Vadis,” which takes hardly any notice of these promi- 
nent men, there arose a great conspiracy (known as that of Piso) 
against Nero on the part of some other leaders, who were not 
Stoics. Preparations for it are hinted in chapter 64 of the novel, 
and the one-page chapter 71 relates its appearance. There had 
not really been much killing by Nero before that conspiracy. 
Nero’s wife Octavia was, indeed, removed to make way for Pop- 
pea. Rubellius Plautus, a member of the imperial family, and 
Cornelius Sulla, a son-in-law of the previous Emperor, were slain, 
owing to fear of their being rivals for the supreme power. Pallas 
died, and may have been poisoned, but this cannot be proved. 
Certainly there was no general slaughter in those three years 
after Seneca’s retirement. There may have been an uneasy feel- 
ing that rivals of Nero or of Tigellinus were in danger of death, 
but we cannot represent that time as one of great blood-guiltiness 
on Nero’s part. License, outrageous license, in the court was its 
characteristic. Indeed, we miss the key to Nero’s character if we 
think of him as loving bloodshed. He was a lover of pleasure, 
and was determined to have his own way. He put to death at 
first people who interfered with his pleasures or seemed likely to 
wish for his imperial power. He broke loose into a life of the 
most villainous license; but not until the conspiracy of Piso in 
the year 65 — that is, not until the story of “ Quo Vadis” is nearly 
over — did there come much killing. Nero was frightened by that 
conspiracy ; and small wonder is it that he was frightened. One 
of his own Pretorian prefects was in the plot, and a half-dozen 
tribunes and centurions of the imperial body-guard. Claudius 
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Senecio, a special friend of his own, and Lucan, the nephew of 
Seneca, were associates in it. There were many others. Seneca 
himself was accused, probably with injustice, of a share in the 
plan; and all the plotters were gathered round one Piso, a mem- 
ber of that great Calpurnian family which might well seem 
nearly equal to the Julian and Claudian clans. They planned 
that, when the Emperor came out of his house for the great Circus 
games, one of the conspirators kneeling before him should manage 
to trip him up and hold him down till the tribunes, centurions, 
and others could run up and dispatch him. One Scevinus, a dis- 
solute senator, mentioned in “Quo Vadis” as hinting the con- 
spiracy to Petronius, claimed the right to strike the first blow. 
Meantime Piso was to wait at the temple of Ceres, whither the 
Prefect would come, and take him to the Pretorians’ camp, to be 
proclaimed Emperor. The men and women of various ranks, rich 
and poor, kept wonderfully the secret of this conspiracy. But 
Scevinus, who was to strike the first blow, was very dramatic 
about his own peril. On the day before the projected assassina- 
tion, he went to his house and signed his will. Then he took out 
a certain sacred dagger, which he used to carry with him, and 
told his freedman to sharpen it. Then, spreading a rich banquet, 
he gave freedom or money to the best loved of his slaves. He 
was himself seen to be sad and in deep thought, though making 
an effort to be cheerful. Finally he told his freedman to get 
ready bandages and appliances for stanching the flow of blood. 
This freedman easily saw what was going on, and went to the 
Emperor to lay charges against his master. So the plot came 
out, and one confession or information led to another. Then a 
reign of terror for the great men in Rome began. In the year 65 
Seneca’s death was ordered by Nero. Seneca chose the method 
of opening the veins, and, when that worked too slowly, he ‘smoth- 
ered himself in a steam-bath, offering the scalding death-water as 
a libation to “ Jupiter the Liberator.’”” Many were executed, and 
Musonius Rufus, the prophet of the Stoic opposition, was ban- 
ished. The next year prominent Stoics were killed, and among 
them Thrasea. That year saw also the death of Petronius. 

Nero, doubtless, was glad to be rid of the Stoics and looked 
forward to many years of magnificent life and artistic triumph. 
For there can be no doubt that the Emperor loved to make poetry 
and music, to win prizes, and to show himself in great splendor 
before his subjects. Once free from Seneca and Thrasea, we 
need not suppose that he planned a series of slaughters for 
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slaughter’s sake ; but every rival was carefully crushed. To him- 
self life must have opened out as a great festival of pleasure and 
song. He traveled in Greece, winning prizes, of course, wherever 
he went. Nor was he without magnificent ideas of policy. He 
planned a great expedition with his Parthian and Armenian 
friends. In Greece he would make a broad canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth. But, in the meantime, he was alienating 
from him all those Romans who loved the old severer ideas of 
Roman simplicity. 

We must not imagine, with the author of “ Quo Vadis,” that 
the world in Nero’s last years was one orgy of profligacy and 
blood, that life and property were generally insecure, that human 
dignity and virtue had perished. Never was greater nonsense 
uttered. Besides the surviving Stoics, who, inspired by the 
deaths of their martyrs, were quietly waiting their time, there 
were many steady-going middle-class men in the Italian towns 
and in the colonies and other provincial cities. Some of these 
men by constant industry worked their way to wealth and influ- 
ence, retaining in wealth the economy and simplicity of their 
earlier life. Little by little they were finding their way into 
the Senate and into high offices. Not long after Nero’s death 
they had a representative on the throne, the Emperor Vespasian. 
Their disgust with the prodigality of Nero’s life must have been 
an important element in the success of the rebellion against him. 
But all their desire for a more respectable government, and all 
the dread felt by prominent men who, being provincial governors, 
feared that the Emperor would look on them as rivals, might not 
have availed so soon to overthrow Nero, had it not been for the 
uprising of a Romanized Celt whose name was Vindex. 

We saw how Seneca’s government struck a blow at the heart of 
Celtic nationality in the island of Anglesea, the Druids’ central 
home. After Boadicea’s revolt the later government of Nero 
took no pains to carry out Seneca’s idea. The Druids, with their 
power crippled but not crushed, would be ready to stir revolt 
in Gaul. Mommsen suggests that the Druids inspired the rebel- 
lion of Vindex. Agreeing with this, I incline to think that Nero 
perished because he had not finished Seneca’s work by destroying 
wholly the Druid power. The author of “ Quo Vadis ” writes of 
the revolt of Gallic legionaries under Vindex. But Vindex com- 
manded no legions. There were no Roman soldiers in his army. 
Celts from various tribes gathered round him, and he made fiery 
proclamations against the poet-emperor, trying, not vainly, to 
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rouse the indignation of the old Romans against him. Galba, the 
governor of Spain, was induced to head a revolt which was finally 
successful. Vindex himself, however, was defeated by the Roman 
army from the upper Rhine; he then committed suicide. But 
he and the Druids had thrown the lighted match into the powder 
magazine. There was inflammable material enough, and great 
wars followed while the provincial governors and leading senators 
tried to determine the succession to imperial rule. As to Nero’s 
last days we should be unwise to believe too readily the account 
of them given in “ Quo Vadis.” It seems to be taken from the 
gossipy life of him written by the more or less worthy Suetonius. 
Nero died obscurely in the country outside of Rome, and was 
buried so quietly that the world might well doubt whether he was 
really dead. At least two pretenders arose in time, claiming the 
imperial robes in his name. 

We have not yet touched on one of the most important events 
of Nero’s reign, —the war in Judea ; nor have we noticed yet the 
growth of the Christian communities in his time. At the begin- 
ning of the reign Felix was governor of Judea. This is the 
Felix of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, to whom Paul 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance and judgment to come, so 
that he trembled. The man was a freedman of the Emperor 
Claudius’ family, and brother of Pallas. The freedmen in Roman 
families were, as we saw, under a social ban, but they were 
often highly trusted and loved by their former masters, to whose 
private business they often attended. The private business of a 
rich noble might give a freedman large scope ; while an emperor’s 
favorite reached positions of great political influence. This was 
the case with Pallas, who looked after the financial affairs of the 
Emperor Claudius, whose influence made Nero’s mother empress 
and Nero emperor. Pallas was immensely rich and immensely 
proud. He claimed to be descended from ancient kings in Arca- 
dia. In his own household he never deigned to speak to his own 
slaves and freedmen, but signified his wishes by a nod or a ges- 
ture of the hand; or, when his meaning required longer explana- 
tion, he wrote out his desire. In the latter part of Claudius’ 
reign he, with Agrippina, ruled the Roman world. But Seneca 
and Burrus managed, in the new reign, to dislodge these two, and 
to have Pallas dismissed from his office which controlled the Em- 
peror’s privy purse. (This privy purse was, in reality, a second 
department of the public treasury.) Pallas is said to have bar- 
gained that none of his past acts should be called in question, and 
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that his accounts with the Emperor should be considered bal- 
anced. When he left the palace on quitting office, a great crowd 
of persons gave him an escort of honor. Obviously Pallas, 
though out of office, was still a man of influence. When, there- 
fore, the Jews complained of his brother Felix, he did not find 
it hard to persuade Nero’s government that Felix should escape 
punishment for his many offenses in Judea. A new government, 
however desirous to improve the administration of the depart- 
ments, cannot always turn out bad officers who have a strong per- 
sonal influence behind them. At any rate Felix remained in 
power (as I am willing to maintain in detail against some re- 
cent theories) at a time when the condition of Judea required 
the most upright and conciliatory of governors. A peasants’ war 
had begun against the Roman government, and there was the 
greatest excitement throughout the country. The situation was 
in some ways like that at the time of the revolt of the Macca- 
bees. There was a great dread of the attempt to force upon the 
Jews heathen worship, especially the worship of the Roman Em- 
peror. The party of the patriots took refuge, like the Macca- 
bees, in the mountains, and began the fighting. The Romans 
called them Robbers, Bandits; the Jews called them Zealots. 
Zealous they were for their own nation and religion, while they 
behaved to the Roman government like robbers. Their teaching 
is said to have been simple: “ God alone is Lord, death indiffer- 
ent, freedom all in all.” No one with the spirit of liberty in him 
can help being stirred by their bold stand for country and free- 
dom. But we must not fail to notice one fatal difference between 
the Zealots and the Maccabees. The latter were organizers and 
builders. The Zealots in all their wild, brave career, showed no 
tendency for anything except destruction. For instance, early in 
Nero’s reign when they called themselves “‘men of the knife,” 
they would come into the towns of Judea to murder men opposed 
to them. With daggers concealed under their garments, they 
would secretly stab a victim, and then join the outcries of those 
who wished to find the murderers. They would also come into 
the towns and preach war; they would lead off many into the 
wild country; they would set on fire the houses of peaceable 
folk who refused to take part with them; they themselves were 
ready to follow adventurers. In the first year of Nero’s reign a 
man called the Egyptian “ promised that the walls of Jerusalem 
would collapse like those of Jericho at the sound of Joshua’s 
trumpets ; and thereupon four thousand knifemen followed him 
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into the desert.” Men were very ready to follow any self-pro- 
claimed King and Deliverer. “Lo, here is the Messiah in the 
town,” they would say ; or “ Lo, there he is in the desert.””’ And 
at once they would go forth with him. A good governor was 
needed ; but Felix was not trying to govern the country well. 
No ideas of Seneca had, or could have, any influence with him. 
The reasoning of Paul simply made him tremble. He seems to 
have had his personal quarrels to fight out and his passions to 
indulge. Porcius Festus, at last, was sent to relieve him, perhaps 
by the action of Seneca’s government when the influence of Pal- 
las began to wane. He seems to have been a better man than 
Felix ; but events had gone too far to.admit of any reconciliation. 
Rome, the Roman government, and the Roman religion were 
hateful to the zealous patriots. They could not bear to give 
tribute to Cesar or to submit to Greek and Latin influence. They 
were nervously excitable about their temple. King Agrippa had 
built him a high dining-rogm in his palace, whence he could not 
only have a beautiful view of the city, but also look into the outer 
temple courts and see the worship there. The Jews built up a 
high wall which cut off his view and that of the Roman soldiers 
stationed near by, to police the city. Festus and Agrippa were 
angry, and ordered the pulling down of the wall. The Jews, 
however, gained permission to appeal to Cesar. Once in Rome, 
they sought the influence of Poppea. She was a religious wo- 
man, at least so says Josephus, — SeoceByjs, a god-fearing woman. 
Apparently in her wild and wicked life, hinted at in “ Quo Va- 
dis,” there was some reason to tremble as Felix did at thoughts 
of the God of the Jews. Perhaps she thought she might. partly 
atone for sins by some care for His people. At any rate she 
exerted herself in their behalf, and they received permission. to 
keep the wall. The incident shows the friction between gov- 
ernors and governed ; it also reminds us of the unsavory influ- 
ences which were often in control at Rome during this crisis of 
the Jews’ history. But the tale is a mild one in itself. Murder- 
ing, thronging into the desert after self-proclaimed Messiahs, the 
peasants’ war, — these were the sterner features of the time. 

In the midst of the turmoil the sect of the Christians. was 
increasing in numbers. Their principles (as.learned from Jesus, 
whom they believed to be the Messiah) required them to use no 
force in establishing God’s kingdom. The story of Jesus’ life, 
as told in those days in the towns of Juda, showed clearly that, 
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uprising of the people against Rome. “They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword,” said he. He saw no real relief 
for his country in such action as the Zealots afterwards pursued. 
Learning peace from him, his disciples went, two and two, from 
village to village, simply clad, carrying no money and no baggage, 
healing the sick, and wishing peace to every household. They 
were persecuted, as were other people who tried to be peaceable 
and orderly. But they had an unconquerable enthusiasm in their 
hearts. ‘ Not in the deserts,” said they, “ with the knifemen, not 
plotting in secret chambers, will you find the Messiah. But 
Jesus whom our rulers crucified is alive. We have seen him. He 
is with his Father, and will come soon to set up God’s kingdom. 
His coming will be as evident as the shining of the lightning 
from east to west.” The men and women who accepted this 
preaching tried to base their lives on such teachings of Jesus as 
have been collected for us in the Sermon on the Mount. Many 
of our perplexities about those teachings might clear themselves 
up if we would begin by studying the times when they were first 
spread abroad in Judea. 

But the Christians and the moderate politicians in Judea could 
do nothing to stop the onward rush of events into worse and 
worse war; and this war would seem to have been a very danger- 
ous one for the Roman Empire. We remember how remarkably 
the Jewish nation, in those days, had become dispersed abroad 
among the provinces and nations. Far into Parthia their colonies 
ran, and there were multitudes of them in the Greek cities of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Special privileges, too, they had, such 
as immunity from military service and a certain amount of self- 
government. They honeycombed the eastern half of the empire, 
and were found in large numbers at Rome. Meantime in Judea 
the city of Jerusalem, the temple service, and the high priesthood 
gave a local habitation and a powerful centre to the great reli- 
gious national commonwealth. I cannot consider absurd, as Momm- 
sen does, the prophecy current at that time that a man would pro- 
ceed from Judza and gain the dominion of the world. If a man 
of such personal power as Jesus of Nazareth possessed, had given 
his abilities to the organizing of a great revolt, and had used the 
power of the Jewish Dispersion, I do not see why he might not 
have had a chance of freeing his people, and building up a power- 
ful Jewish state between Parthia on the east and Italy on the 
west. At any rate there was great danger to Rome in such an 
organization as the Jews had in those days. No mere province 
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was at stake. There was a vast spiritual power in the cities 
which might support the rebellious province. And at first the 
Zealots had a great success. In Nero’s latter days, a year after 
Piso’s unsuccessful conspiracy, the patriots and the knifemen 
flocked into Jerusalem. The few Roman soldiers in the garrison 
near the temple were overpowered and slain. The king’s palace, 
near by, offered little resistance. All Romans were slain except 
one who adopted the religion of the Jews. At the same time the 
race conflict of Greek and Jew began in some other cities of 
Syria with massacres on one side or the other. The governor of 
Syria marched with some thirty thousand men into Juda, and 
reached Jerusalem, but was obliged to beat a hasty retreat, losing 
his baggage and his rear-guard. Judza and Edom, Galilee and 
Samaria were in high revolt. Then, while Nero set about his 
journey to Greece for musical contests and for display, Nero’s 
government was obliged to choose an able man for the war and 
to give him a large army. Vespasian came into Palestine, and in 
Nero’s last two years managed to recover Galilee, Edom and Sa- 
maria, and to surround Jerusalem with armies. But when Nero 
died Vespasian’s commission, of course, expired, and being a cau- 
tious man he relaxed his efforts and waited. In fact, during the 
disturbance of a year or two after Nero’s death the Jews retained 
possession of Jerusalem. But during all the war the different 
parties fought each other so fiercely, and showed so little capacity 
for unity and organization, that a successful revolt against organ- 
ized Rome was manifestly impossible. 

Meantime, all through Nero’s reign a most important move- 
ment had been developing out of Judaism under the leadership 
of Paul, also called Saul of Tarsus. This movement can hardly 
have assumed any great importance in the eyes of the Roman 
government, but it was full of possibilities of growth. During 
the first years of Nero’s reign, or possibly in the latter part of 
the reign of Claudius, Paul spent some three years in the city of 
Ephesus and in the neighboring parts of Asia Minor. About 
this time he wrote among other letters a full account of his teach- 
ing to the Christians in Rome. He was not understood by the 
churches in Judea because, in his reaction against the Phari- 
saic life, he had learned to set no value on the Mosaic law with 
its ceremonies and traditions. He allowed Greeks to enter his 
churches freely and to go on with their Greek life. The good 
men in Judea fought against this liberty. The issue was whether 
the influence of Jesus should be allowed to shape itself according 
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to the nation into which it entered. Paul seized on the essence 
of the teaching of Jesus. The Fatherhood of God was made 
very prominent by dwelling on the planting and growth of divine 
Sonship in us. The Spirit of Jesus, a strong force, was to take 
possession of the minds and hearts of Christians. An utterly 
new life, which left all the old evil behind, was to be the result of 
their trustful surrender to Christ. The Messiah was to be re- 
vealed in the spirit of the faithful Christian. 

The author of “ Quo Vadis” tells us that Paul spent his life 
preaching love. We all know what wonderful things the Apostle 
said about love and its power; but we must not allow ourselves 
to think of him as like a vague modern sentimentalist. In the 
melodrama just named, the two Apostles, Peter and Paul, use the 
passionate love of Vinicius for Lygia as a means of awakening 
in him a love for Christ and for virtue ; but as far as the novel 
goes we find no sign of abhorrence in them or in him for his 
cruel murder of the old faithful slave or for his life of profligacy. 
On the night of the great Fire, Vinicius, in his passionate desire 
to reach Lygia, takes command of a detachment of soldiers and 
cuts his way through the throng with a haste fatal to many who 
cannot push aside in season; so that men curse and stone him. 
Yet, a few days after this murderous exploit, the young man 
kneels before Peter and enthusiasm possesses him. He says he 
loves Christ ; his hands tremble, his eyes glisten with tears ; his 
body trembles with faith and love. And then Peter baptizes the 
murderer without any confession of sins. Paul seems, in the 
melodrama, to approve of this conversion. But the real Paul 
writes the stinging description of heathen life as we read it in the 
Epistle to the Romans ; he reasons of righteousness and temper- 
ance with such men as Felix. The real Paul knows of terrible 
struggles with the sin in us; he tells of a triumph which comes 
by something stronger than saying “ Lord! Lord!” with trem- 
bling hands and glistening eyes. The real Paul preaches love 
indeed ; but, above all, he preaches divine Sonship, righteousness 
and an utter change of life and mind. The real Paul would have 
made Vinicius very sorry for his murders and his profligacy be- 
fore he gladly accepted him. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the real Peter cared less for righteousness than did Paul. 

But to pass from Vinicius to more general views of the Chris- 
tians in Rome ; it is not easy to get much evidence as to the daily 
life of the Christians there in Nero’s time. One is inclined to 
say that Sienkiewicz has colored his picture from a later state of 
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the Church. We had better outline our own picture from the 
pages of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. In the church in that 
city there were Jews and Greeks. Perhaps faithful Jews who 
had been to observe the Passover or the feast of Pentecost at 
Jerusalem had been converted there to the teachings of Jesus. 
Perhaps Peter had afterwards traveled so far and organized them. 
Then they and he might have spoken freely to the Greeks at 
Rome and found them as responsive as the Greeks at Antioch. 
Similar difficulties, however, would appear to have arisen about 
the living and eating together of the two races; and there were 
questions as to how far Greeks must keep the law of the Jews. 
News may have come to them of the way in which Paul preached 
the good news of Christ, maintaining that circumcision was a 
matter of indifference. The Jews in the church probably thought 
that he allowed too much freedom ; they would appear to have 
claimed especial honors and privileges for themselves, having 
much pride in the Mosaic law. Yet they and their fellow Greek 
Christians lived, on the whole, in peace, were full of goodness and 
had much intelligence. As Palestine grew disturbed they were 
excited and began to wonder whether they ought to obey Roman 
emperors and Roman law. They went about their daily work, 
however, while thinking carefully of all questions. Paul in his 
letter tried to clear up these matters for them, explaining also 
in general his manner of teaching. He planned to visit them, 
and was in fact brought to Rome at last as a prisoner. The 
Epistle to the church at Philippi may give us some idea how he 
fared in Rome. He seems to have been happy and successful, 
with good hopes of being soon at liberty and of visiting Philippi. 
He was full of deep thoughts about Christ and of affection for 
his disciples. There is no sign that he was free to go about the 
city taking an interest in the love affairs of young converts, or 
trying to convert the imperturbable Petronius. That he stayed 
in the city when set free and was there at the time of the perse- 
cution there is no evidence. We do not know when and where 
Paul died. That he was killed in the persecution seems possible, 
though not proved. At any rate, the persecution is an historical 
fact. 

The account given in “ Quo Vadis” is very carefully based on 
that in Tacitus ; but every line of the historian is expanded into 
a chapter, and at least one additional horror is inserted. There 
ean be little doubt that the cause of the persecution is rightly 
given by Sienkiewicz, following Tacitus. Nero found himself 
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blamed for starting the fire, and so put off the reproach on an 
obscure sect of which people knew nothing and were ready to 
believe horrible things. The sufferings of the martyrs were ter- 
rible, but were due only to Nero’s readiness to sacrifice any one 
rather than suffer himself. The persecution was not part of the 
state policy, which can hardly have considered Christians impor- 
tant enough to pursue generally in the empire. Nor is there any 
evidence that, when Nero had turned away blame from himself, 
he followed them up any longer. In the next two years he was 
busy with Piso’s conspiracy, and with the Stoics who followed 
Thrasea and Musonius. Then he went to Greece to sing and 
play, while Vespasian went to Judea. Then he came home only 
to meet his death when Vindex and the Druids stirred up rebel- 
lion in Gaul, and when Galba, the governor of Spain, marched 
against him. 

Nero was a worthless man, worse than worthless, utterly cor- 
rupt, when he came to die. Perhaps we judge too hardly the 
artistic temperament, but there seems no sign in him of any really 
noble devotion to beauty and skill. He did not exercise the will 
power which is necessary in order to make such a temperament 
great. In any case, a poet and musician was out of place on the 
imperial throne, much more a feeble poet and musician. The 
Druids hated him. The provincial governors feared his ven- 
geance. The provincial armies became eager to put their com- 
manders in his place. Finally, after some struggle the represen- 
tative of the thrifty, industrious men of the empire grasped firmly 
the supreme authority. Then these good men of the world more 
and more made common cause with the Stoic philosophers. A 
very interesting picture of good heathen practical life touched 
with a bit of idealism can be found in Pliny’s letters, which are 
well worth the careful study of students of the history of society. 
Good men of the world like Pliny governed the world in Trajan’s 
day, and the martyrs and saints of their party were the Stoics 
who died in Nero’s reign. The philosophers of that school began 
to have more and more influence. Epictetus learned philosophy 
from Musonius Rufus and taught it to many, even to rulers of 
men ; till, at last, a Stoic sat on the throne in the days of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. The generation which produced that emperor shows 
heathenism at its best, perhaps. It seems a happy time when good 
was growing in the world. But there was not strength enough 
in that old heathenism to renew the world and to convert the Ger- 
mans to the higher life. So, after the Age of the Antonines, the 
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germs planted by Paul and Peter in Nero’s time, in many a city, 
had grown into great trees, and the future of Europe was vivified 
by the seeds of life which came from the churches of the empire. 
We have thus seen the reign of Nero to have been a time when 
many good men lived, and when important movements were in 
their early growth. Seneca and Burrus governed the world for 
eight years by the power of ideas, enforced by the strong right 
arm. They preserved the rights of the low-born, encouraged 
mercy, gave the aristocracy a voice in government, relieved the 
provincials. The reign of Nero saw a steady progress on the 
part of the industrious men of the middle classes. Then began 
with Musonius Rufus and Thrasea that movement of Roman 
Stoicism which flowered in Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. In 
this reign was begun the destruction of the Druid religion and its 
cruel worship. German advance was checked, Armenia was paci- 
fied and allowed full relations with the East. In those days came 
the great war in Judea which, when Jerusalem had been de- 
stroyed, resulted in the establishment of that wonderful organiza- 
tion of the Jewish race which has given such great men to the 
world and seems destined to have important influence in history 
still, Then was set free that other wonderful organization of 
Hebrew ideas known as the Christian Church. Men often fix 
their eyes too exclusively on Nero himself and Nero’s court, as 
some people watch only the men of the decadence now. The 
true history of his reign connects itself rather with the names of 
Seneca, Vespasian, Musonius Rufus and the Apostle Paul. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SACRIFICE IN THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. 


THE meaning of a religious rite may be studied from two dis- 
tinct standpoints, and with two different ends in view. The rite 
may be studied historically to determine its origin, and to ascer- 
tain the meaning both of the rite as a whole and of its different 
features in the light of their origin. So W. Robertson Smith 
finds the original type of Semitic sacrifice in the communion- 
meal of a totem clan, and he explains the meaning of the Hebrew 
peace-offering, for instance, from the starting-point of the pos- 
tulated clan-meal on a sacred animal. The rite may be studied, 
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secondly, as expressing the religious sentiment of the particular 
age that practices it. From this standpoint, the ethical mean- 
ing of the Hebrew covenant-meal is very different from the physi- 
eal significance of the totem-meal by which a worshiper secures 
blood-kinship with his god. In the present paper I desire to con- 
sider the references to sacrifice and worship in Homer from this 
second standpoint, and to seek to ascertain their religious signifi- 
cance for those who engaged in them. 

The investigation is the more important because the statement 
has been made that, despite all the references to religious rites 
and the great part that the gods play in the epic, it is neverthe- 
less a misnomer to speak of religion in connection with the epic 
world. To state the matter baldly, we may ask: Is sacrifice, or 
the vow of sacrifice, merely man’s effort to strike a bargain with 
greedy potentates in hedven? The power of the gods is acknow- 
ledged by men, but is there anything religious in the relation 
between gods and men, in the world pictured by the epic? In 
the investigation of such a question it is of course necessary to 
bear in mind that the epic is not in any sense of the word re- 
ligious poetry ; so that, while the gods are the heroes of many 
episodes, and while there are frequent allusions to sacrifice and 
prayer, it is idle to expect any very serious treatment of religious 
themes. 

In considering the significance of Homeric sacrifice I propose 
jirst to examine the more important cases of sacrifice, in order 
to gain light on its purpose and character ; secondly, to analyze 
the result thus obtained to ascertain its religious content; and, 
thirdly, to compare the conceptions gained by studying the cases 
of sacrifice with the philosophy of sacrifice that is put forward in 
the poems themselves. The question before us is such that we may 
wisely concentrate our attention on the type of sacrifice which 
may be termed normal for epic poetry, and pass by more lightly the 
sacrifice with an oath and the allusions to a worship of the dead. 


I. 

The best clue to the purpose of a sacrifice is the occasion on 
which it is offered ; I shall therefore classify the cases of sacrifice 
according to the occasions. Often, however, there is no special 
occasion, but the sacrifice is mentioned as a regular feature of the 
royal banquet, or of the humble meal. The pious man recog- 
nized the gods in connection with every meal. In this case the 
purpose of the sacrifice is not to secure any definite end ; its aim 
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is rather to maintain the relation which exists between men 
and their gods. Whatever may have been the historical reason 
for the act, according to the epic it is an important part of piety 
to make an offering of food to the gods with every meal. In 
this respect sacrifice resembles the Christian’s grace at meals, in 
that it is a recognition of the gods in connection with the com- 
mon recurring events of daily life. 

When Eumezos, the swineherd, entertains Odysseus in his hut 
pigs are killed for the meal (Od. xiv. 419), and a rite follows 
that is somewhat similar to the burning of oxen’s thighs before a 
banquet. Again, after the preparations are completed, a portion 
is set apart for Hermes and the nymphs, and this is burned with 
a libation and a prayer for the return of Odysseus. About this 
simple sacrifice there is no idea of sin, no deep ethical meaning, 
nor is there anything mystical, nor on the other hand any thought 
of “ buying” from the gods. It is the swineherd’s recognition 
of the gods as superhuman beings that protect and care for him. 
He comes with no shadow of doubt that his sacrifice will be 
acceptable, and he expresses in prayer the wish for the thing 
nearest his heart, the return of his master. The contrast be- 
tween Eumzos and Melanthios at the wayfarer’s altar of the 
Nymphs (Od. xvii. 204 ff.) shows the purpose of the poet to mark 
the dutiful and pious character of the swineherd. 

The banquet, the royal meal of Agamemnon, or Alkinoos, or 
Peleus, had the distinct form of an act of worship.! An ox was 
slain, sometimes with sheep and goats, as a sacrifice to the gods. 
First the animal was consecrated to the gods with a prayer ex- 
pressing the desire of the offerer; then, after it was cut up, the 
thigh pieces were burned with a libation and the inner parts were 
roasted and tasted, before the feast proper began. Little empha- 
sis is laid on any piety of the epic heroes, though the sacrifices 
of Odysseus (Od. i. 60, 65) and of Hektor (Il. xxiv. 34) are 
remembered with satisfaction by the gods; but the heroes are 
represented as persons who are somewhat closely allied to the 
gods. They are under special divine care, Diomedes and Odys- 
seus under the care of Athena, Paris and Hektor under the care 
of Apollo; or they are the descendants of the gods, Achilles the 
descendant of Zeus, Aineias the son of Aphrodite. The gods 
that stand so near to man are never entirely to be forgotten in 
the social cheer of the banquet. The gods are powerful to pro- 
tect and aid; the heroes feel that since the gods care for them, 


1 Compare JI. i. 447, ii. 402 ; Od. vii. 189, viii. 59 ; Il. xi. 773. 
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they may hope for safety and success, and this feeling they 
express in sacrifice. Ido not think that I go too far in saying 
that the relation between gods and men is a social relation, that 
the banquet, in general, expresses the desire to develop a social 
relation, and consequently that the specific purpose of the sacri- 
ficial banquet as it is described in the Iliad and Odyssey lies in 
the desire of the princes (Bac.Ajes) to preserve and to develop the 
social-religious relation that binds them to the gods. 

The king of the Phzacians tells Odysseus that the gods appear 
and sit by their side at the banquet, when they offer hecatombs 
(Od. vii. 201, ef. Il. xxiii. 206). In this experience of an ideal- 
ized people, the meaning of the sacrificial feast is clearly ex- 
pressed. It is a banquet which the gods share with men, by which 
the social relation between the two parties is promoted. With 
the Phzacians the gods are visibly present, with common men 
they are also present to enjoy their share of the banquet, although 
they cannot be seen. The significance of this commonest type 
of sacrifice is that a social bond is cultivated between men and 
their gods. 

The sacrifice that was connected with the ordinary meal or the 
royal banquet was the fundamental type of sacrifice which (in 
the poems) was the pattern for sacrifice on other occasions. Con- 
sequently I would seek its purpose on other occasions in the light 
of its purpose on this, its regular and normal occasion. 

Recurring feasts of the gods are mentioned but rarely in the 
epic poems. Artemis ought to have been remembered at the har- 
vest feast of the Thalysia (Il. ix. 533) ; and the sacrifice mentioned 
in Il. xviii. 558 seems to be at a harvest scene, so that it suggests 
a recurring harvest festival. The day of Odysseus’ victory over 
the suitors (Od. xx. 156, 276) fell on a feast day to Apollo, when 
all the people were to join in festal banquet. The idea of the 
recurring feast is that some event, either in the life of the god or 
in his providence toward men, is to be celebrated. It is almost 
necessarily religious in its origin; but it is correspondingly diffi- 
cult to determine whether the religious meaning continues dis- 
tinct in the mind of the worshiper. The description in Iliad ix. 
533 (compare Od. iii. 435) points, however, to a definite belief in 
the real presence of the god at the feast, and to a corresponding 
desire on man’s part to do homage to the god. These feasts a 
people celebrate to the god whom they recognize as their god, 
and the purpose of the festal sacrifice is to promote the social 
relationship between the two parties by means of such worship. 
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Whenever the gods indicate their presence with men, either 
directly, or else indirectly by granting them success in their 
undertakings, the sacrifice is a due recognition of their presence. 
Nestor vows a feast to Athena (Od. iii. 382), as soon as he recog- 
nizes her presence; and the next day this vow is fulfilled in an 
elaborate sacrificial banquet. The sacrifice after the duel (Il. 
vii. 314), and the sacrifice to Poseidon after an unusually rapid 
voyage (Od. iii. 178), marked occasions when the Greeks felt 
that the gods had been with them. A god had shown that he 
cared for man, and man showed by the sacrifice his purpose to do 
homage to the god. This is the only type of thank-offering that 
is found at any time in Greece, and the notion of thanksgiving 
receives little or no emphasis. In the consecration of gifts by 
Aegisthos (Od. iii. 274), as in the offering of booty that is made 
by Odysseus (Il. x. 570) and vowed by Hektor (Il. vii. 81), the 
same type of worship appears. Men recognize that the god has 
shown them special favor, and by the consecration of gifts or 
booty they express this recognition. The sacrificial banquet, how- 
ever, is the means by which men commonly expressed both their 
joy in success, and their feeling that the gods had given the suc- 
cess. By this means they sought to preserve that connection with 
the god which his presence had made evident to them. 

Again, sacrifices are offered with the distinct purpose of secur- 
ing the favor of the gods. Here, too, the sacrificial banquet is 
the form assumed by these sacrifices in the epic, and their sig- 
nificance also seems to lie in the effort to cultivate a social rela- 
tionship with the god. Before dangerous undertakings by sea 
or land, men bring sacrifices to the gods. Before the Greeks set 
out for Troy, sacrifices are offered (Il. ii. 305), and the omen 
is given which Kalchas interprets to mean success in the tenth 
year. Nestor also had sacrificed at Argos (Il. xv. 372), and had 
obtained assurance of success before setting out. Achilles (Il. 
ix. 857) threatens to sacrifice to the gods and return home. 
Agamemnon repeats his sacrifice on every altar of Zeus on the 
way to Troy (Il. viii. 238), in his strong desire to take the city. 
I find some ten examples of libation and prayer before the depart- 
ure of individuals on a journey. So men sacrifice before going 
into battle (Agamemnon, Il. ii. 402; Nestor, Il. xi. 727, 736). 
Odysseus felt a sense of impending danger after he had blinded 
Polyphemos, and he sacrificed a ram to Zeus (Od. ix. 551). In 
all these instances men were setting out on undertakings that 
involved great danger, and they sacrificed to obtain assurance 
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that the god was with them. The sacrifice expressed their recog- 
nition that success and safety come only through the gods ; and, 
more than this, it sought the assurance of success, not by any 
mystical process, but by the ordinary means of renewing the 
social-religious bond that normally existed between men and their 
gods. The fundamental meaning of the sacrificial banquet re- 
mained the same, with only the added thought that the offerer 
desired some manifest token, some omen, to assure him of favor 
and protection from his god. 

In another series of cases, sacrifice and prayer are mentioned 
before important acts for which divine help is needed, although 
they do not involve danger. Pandaros is advised to pray to 
Apollo and bend his bow (Il. v. 174); the Greeks pray while 
lots are being drawn to select an antagonist for Paris (Il. vii. 
177) ; the ambassadors to the angry Achilles pray as they pass 
along the seashore (Il. ix. 183). Men need help, and look to 
the gods for it. When the need is not felt and the gods are not 
invoked, they have good reason to be angry with men. The 
Greeks built the wall before their camp without hecatombs (Il. 
xii. 6) ; i. e. they relied on the wall instead of relying on the gods, 
and consequently the wall did not avail them. On such occa- 
sions there may be no time for an elaborate sacrifice ; but, as in 
the case of Pandaros, the vow to sacrifice in case of success takes 
its place. 

Finally, sacrifices were offered and processions held in honor of 
the gods in order to avert an evil already present. In the first 
book of the Iliad the plague sent by Apollo compels Agamemnon 
to atone for his insult to the priest; then the people perform 
sacrifices and purifications, and an embassy takes the hecatomb, 
with Chryseis, to the sanctuary of Apollo, there to appease the 
angry god. In the sixth book Hektor (Il. vi. 269) bids the Tro- 
jan women make a procession and carry a 7ér\os and Ovea to the 
temple of Athena on the acropolis, that she may have pity, and aid 
the city in its distress. According to the speech of Phenix (Il. 
ix. 497) the gods can be turned by prayer and sacrifice, by liba- 
tion and fat, when men have sinned. In Iliad i. the sin of Aga- 
memnon is emphasized, but in book vi. there is no thought of 
any sin; the.two passages are alike, however, in that the men 
felt that the protection of the gods had been withdrawn, and in 
that the sacrifices are an effort to secure again such a social rela- 
tion with the gods that the gods will grant them protection. 

A single word is necessary with reference to two other points : 
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the vow and the oath-offering. Two oath-offerings which are de- 
scribed in detail, differ in toto from the ordinary type of sacri- 
fice. Without stopping to discuss them, I can only say that these 
sacrifices also involve the recognition of the gods as supreme 
rulers. Whatever the interpretation of the oath-offering may be, 
it is a religious act in which men are bound together by a com- 
mon relation to the gods that are invoked. — The vow is made in 
time of need or of danger, ordinarily when there is no opportu- 
nity to fulfill a complete sacrifice. In a single instance, the vow 
of Peleus to Spercheios that he will offer hecatombs in abun- 
dance if Achilles is brought safely home, it comes dangerously 
close to a bargain, or, rather, to a bribe. In general, however, 
I think that vows may better be interpreted as an expression of 
man’s desire and purpose to maintain right relations with his 
gods ; this purpose he naturally expresses when he most feels the 
need of the blessings which come from such relations. 

Before important undertakings the Homeric Greeks offered 
sacrifices and prayed “Grant us success;” in time of calamity 
sacrifice was accompanied with the prayer, “Grant help and save 
us ;” when the god was angry the prayer was ‘Ay& . .. peideo: but 
in all these instances the immediate purpose of the sacrifice was 
to secure that normal relationship between a dependent worshiper 
and his god, which was the guarantee of the desired blessings. 
On all occasions, except the oath or treaty, the sacrifice took the 
form of the festal banquet; whether this is simply the epic man- 
ner, or whether it represents actual practice, in either case the 
social act shows that the relation which the act renews is pri- 
marily a social relation. 

The general result of sacrifice, also, shows the same conception 
of its purpose, — those who worship the gods receive divine care 
and protection. Zeus says (Il. iv. 48) that the gods never failed 
to receive libation and smoke of fat from Troy, so that he cares 
for no city as he cares for Troy and the people of Priam. Posei- 
don leaves the Greek side to rescue Aineias because he has offered 
many acceptable gifts to the gods in heaven (Il. xx. 298). The 
suitors (Od. xxi. 267) plan to burn many sacrifices to Apollo, 
that he may help them to bend the bow of Odysseus and to fulfill 
the task allotted by Penelope. The result of sacrifice is that 
men and their gods are brought into a peculiar intimate relation. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that the gods are 
angry when their worshipers neglect them. Artemis is neglected 
at the Thalysia (Il. ix. 583), and sends the Kalydonian boar as a 
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plague; Pandaros is to expect a favorable answer to his prayer, 
unless some god is angry with the Trojans ipév pyvicas (II. v. 
178) ; neglect of sacrifice is not the cause of Apollo’s anger with 
the Greeks (Il. i. 65), though it is distinctly implied that such 
neglect would be the natural explanation of a god’s anger. The 
common cause of divine anger is that expected sacrifices are not 
offered, that man fails to recognize the relationship with his gods 
which has been, and which should continue to be, a source of 
blessing to him. 

There is nothing, however, in the worship, or in the relation- 
ship it maintains, to effect any compulsion of the gods. Man 
pays homage to the god and seeks his blessing, but the god is at 
liberty to reject both the sacrifice and the worship that attends 
it. Zeus heeds not the sacrifice of Odysseus (Od. ix. 553) ; 
Athena receives the gifts in her temple and refuses the prayer 
of the Trojan women; Zeus grants half of Achilles’ prayer for 
Patroklos and refuses half (Il. xvi. 250). In a word, the god is 
placed under no obligation by the sacrifices that men bring. Like 
a human ruler, he accepts the tribute that his people bring, but 
his course is not determined by it. 

Prayer is the counterpart of sacrifice, and in the words of his 
prayer the worshiper expresses the feeling with which he offers 
sacrifice. We cannot, therefore, pass over entirely the prayers 
given in the poems, although perhaps this direct testimony de- 
serves somewhat less weight than the indirect testimony which we 
have been considering. An answer to prayer is expected on the 
ground that a god cares for his worshipers. The priest Chryses 
prays to the god whom he serves when he has been wronged, and 
a second time he prays on the ground that the first prayer was 
granted. Glaukos prays to Apollo Avxyyerys (Il. xvi. 514, compare 
iv. 101), the man of Lycia to the god of Lycia, and asks for help 
on the ground that Sarpedon, the other Lycian leader, is dead. 
Achilles prays to the god of his fathers (Il. xvi. 236): “ Before, 
thou didst grant my prayer and afflict the Achzans; now grant 
Patroklos success and a safe return.” Diomedes asks help of 
Athena, as she had helped his father (Il. x. 285); she is the 
god of Tydeus and of the son of Tydeus. In these and many 
other instances, the thought which ‘underlies sacrifice becomes 
explicit. All worship is based on the personal relation between 
the god who receives the sacrifice and the person who offers it. 
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II. 


The question with which we began still remains unanswered, 
for it is by no means necessary that the relation between men 
and gods of the epic type should really be religious. Our next 
step is to analyze this relationship carefully in order to ascertain 
whether or not it deserves the name religious. 

On the part of the god it presupposes divine power used for 
the benefit of man. The gods grant protection and success. As 
we have seen, Athena protects Diomedes, Apollo heals Glaukos, 
the god to whom Hektor prays protects him; no one enters into 
battle or starts on a journey without the assurance that his god 
is with him, that he goes civ 6e¢ (Il. ix. 49). It is part of the 
very being of a god that there be men to pay him worship, in 
whose behalf he exercises his superhuman power. — We cannot 
speak of anything like love on the part of the gods, but so far as 
the relationship can be analyzed, the god has a very warm interest 
in his worshipers. He recognizes their need and is present when 
they want divine help, because the fortunes of the worshiper are 
in a great measure identified with the fortune of the god. The 
care of Athena for Odysseus, the care of Apollo for Agenor and 
Hektor, the interest of Zeus in the fate both of Sarpedon and of 
Hektor, show clearly the sympathy of the god in the fortunes of 
his worshiper. — Farther, the god pities his worshipers in their 
need. The priestess of Athena appeals to her pity (Il. vi. 309); 
Pity leads Zeus to send Hermes as the companion of Priam on 
his visit to Achilles (Il. xxiv. 332; cf. xxii. 169). In pity Zeus 
favors the Greeks, when it is his set purpose to drive them back 
(Il. xvii. 648); the Phzacians offer sacrifices to Poseidon, that 
he may pity them and not overshadow their city with a mountain 

(Od. xiii. 182). 

On the human side this relationship presupposes the constant 
recognition of the god’s presence and power. To the divine 
authority the man is obedient ; on the divine power he feels his 
dependence; he puts his trust in the divine favor. Cases of 
disobedience to divine authority are few. Aigisthos disobeys the 
warning of Zeus, and thereby breaks the relationship with Zeus 
as his god. But the case of Achilles, yielding in his wrath to the 
will of Athena, represents far more truly the general attitude of 
the epic heroes. The sense of dependence on the gods underlies 
all sacrifice and prayer. In time of need, of danger, of calamity, 
the Homeric hero turns to the god he worships and expects help. 
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Agamemnon prays, “ Let me sack Troy to-day,” as though the 
god might grant it if he chose. When the lots were cast, the 
people prayed that the lot might fall on a brave man; twice we 
read that a warrior charged on his enemy with a prayer. Mene- 
laos sees the hand of Zeus in the Trojan success, “ for all things 
are from thee” (compare Od. iii. 48). Most instances of direct 
prayer are in time of need, when human power is felt to be in- 
sufficient, and in all these instances the sense of dependence on 
the power of the gods is very clear. The trust expressed in 
the prayers of epic heroes is very striking. Eumzos is disap- 
pointed at the long-delayed return of his master, but he continues 
to pray for it and to expect it. Glaukos prays to Apollo for 
healing, and the confidence of his prayer is not disappointed. 
Achilles prays for Patroklos with no doubt that his prayer will 
be heard, and no apparent doubt that it will be granted. Such 
is the confidence with which Priam asks for an omen before going 
after the body of Hektor, that his words almost sound like dic- 
tating what the god shall do. Odysseus prays to the river by the 
shore of the Phzacian land, with quite as much confidence as 
when he seeks the favor of Arete, although that is something of 
which he has already been assured. 

In general, then, the relationship between men and their gods 
which I am led to assume, by a study of sacrifice and prayer, is 
not mystical, nor is it physical. Men may be sons of the gods, 
but worship does not rest on the fact that Avneias is the son of 
Aphrodite, and Achilles the son of Thetis; i. e. worship does not 
rest on any such physical relationship. On the other hand, there 
is nothing mystical in this connection, as it is described in the 
epic. The god does not enter into man, nor does the man at all 
lose his personality in the god. The god is not a vague spiritual 
presence ; he is just as clear-cut a person as the human person 
that worships him. 

I have called the relationship between a god and his worshiper 
social; possibly the word ethical would be better. The gods are 
powerful beings in a superhuman world, but controlling the world 
of man. Men are in a degree independent, but the course of 
human events is directed by the gods. Even the gods are not 
exactly independent of man, for they delight in human worship, 
their sympathies and interest follow the fortunes of men, and 
they are angry at human sin. The relationship between gods 
and men is exactly of the same type as that between man and 
man, although its form is necessarily modified by the superhuman 
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character of one of the parties to it. A slave is subject to his 
human master, a father directs the activity of his son, a king 
expects to receive homage from his subjects, a suppliant has a 
right to protection. These relationships are both social and ethi- 
cal, in that they rest on social custom, and in that the custom is 
regarded as binding on society. I regard the relationship between 
gods and their worshipers, as it is described in the epic, as of the 
same type as the relationships which I have just mentioned. 

It is a fair question whether we should apply the word “ reli- 
gious ” to the social bond which we have been analyzing. To an 
Erwin Rohde it is the essence of Greek religion ;! a less careful 
student may deny to it any religious meaning. As we have seen, 
it means that the gods use their divine power to further the ends 
of their worshipers; that they follow their worshipers with inter- 
est and sympathy; that they pity them in suffering; it means 
that men feel their dependence on the gods, and trust and obey 
them. Such a relationship I do not hesitate to call religious, 
although there is no developed sense of sin, and the thought of 
communion (with the gods receives little emphasis. Homeric 
sacrifice and prayer were religious in the sense that the sentiments 
which they expressed, and which I have attempted to outline, 
were genuinely religious. That the gods frequently do not repre- 
sent religious ideals must be explained, I believe, without refer- 
ence to the point at issue. At any rate, if we find religious 
worship and irreligious gods, the contradiction is not to be solved 
by denying plain facts in regard to worship. 

The significance of sacrifice, then, lies in the fact that. sacrifice 
and prayer are the expression of the pious man’s attitude before 
his god. In them he shows his trust, his humility, his spirit 
of obedience, — in a word, his homage. Normal. worship is © 
thus a very simple matter. But sometimes the god is angry; 
Apollo’s wrath at the insult offered to his priest is grandly de- 
scribed ; the anger of Poseidon pursues Odysseus to the very end 
of his wanderings. Under these circumstances it requires more 
‘than sacrifice to restore the broken relationship. The Greeks 
could not avert the dread wrath of Athena by hecatombs before 
setting out from Troy (Od. iii. 144); nor was Apollo to be 
soothed by hecatomb or prayer. Still, sacrifice showed the desire 
on man’s part to restore the broken relation with his god; and 
when Chryseis is restored to Apollo’s priest and the Greeks in 
sorrow seek the god’s favor, the way was open for the god to recog- 


1 E. Rohde, Die Religion.der Griechen. Heidelberg, 1895. 
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nize his worshipers once more. Whether the god was angry or 
not, the religious meaning of the sacrifice remained much the 
same. 

Iil. 


It remains to examine the meaning that is assigned to sacrifice 
in the poems themselves. It is characteristic of the epic that it de- 
scribes very definitely the relation between the different parties in 
its action ; according to the epic philosophy of sacrifice, it is what 
is due to the gods. This position I consider after examining the 
cases of sacrifices, since it is one step farther from the actual 
worship itself. The descriptions of sacrifice, even when they are 
to some degree reduced to an epic formula, give an idea of its 
spirit. The theory of sacrifice is the attempt to adjust these facts 
to the gods of human mould who play so large a part in the action 
of the epic. Yet the direct allusions to the significance of sacri- 
fice are not out of line with the results that have already been 
reached. 

Sacrifices are often spoken of as gifts that were pleasing to the 
gods: Sapa xapievra are offered by the Greeks at shrines of Posei- 
don (Il. viii. 203), and so, Hera alleges, he should grant them 
divine favor. AMneias is wont to offer to the gods “gratifying 
gifts” (Il. xx. 298), and on this ground Poseidon leaves the 
Greek side to protect him from Achilles. In the first book of 
the Odyssey it is alleged in the council of the gods that they 
should not forget Odysseus, who gave sacrifices in abundance to 
the immortals before the walls of Troy (xapilero icp pélwv, Od. 
i. 61). Kexapurpéva pypia are the ground on which Hermes gave 
Autolykos his skill in thievery and cunning oaths (Od. xix. 397). 
Odysseus brought booty to Athena with the words, ‘‘ Take delight, 
goddess, in these things; for to thee first of the gods we bring 
gifts” (Il. x. 460). 

In still other passages the pleasure which the gods take in 
sacrifice receives mention. Hektor (Il. xxiv. 67) is the dearest 
of men to the gods, for he never failed to bring the gifts they 
loved. Poseidon delights in the bull dragged to his altar (Il. xx. 
405); and, apparently, both Poseidon and the other gods take 
' much satisfaction in the feasts prepared for them by the Ethi- 
opians. (Compare Hektor, Il. xi. 368; Laertes, Od. xxiv. 517.) 
Zeus calls Hektor a ¢iAov dvépa and he pities him in the hour of 
his fate (Il. xxii. 168), because he has burned so many sacrifices 
to him. 

If the question be asked, what is it that pleases the gods, — 
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whether they care for what man gives because it has worth for 
them, or because it has cost man something, — but one answer 
is possible. While men offer their best to the gods, — Hekabe 
selects the most richly wrought peplos from the bottom of the 
chest for Athena, and the animals for sacrifice must be without 
blemish, — still there is no emphasis on the fact that offerings are 
costly to man; indeed, they are described in exactly the same 
manner as the objects given to a guest at parting, to make a last- 
ing bond between the two parties. There is no suggestion that 
the gods take pleasure in man’s self-abnegation, but in almost all 
the cases mentioned in the last paragraph, the pleasure of the 
gods in the offerings themselves is made very evident. It may 
seem to the modern reader a contradiction that the gods should 
be so superior to men, and at. the same time should value so 
highly the gifts they received from men; but, however it may be 
explained, the common theory of sacrifice in the poems is that it 
gives the gods pleasure, and this pleasure is primarily satisfaction 
in the offerings themselves. 

Because the gods are pleased, the offerer expects them to show 
him favor. The conception seems to be rather a childish one, and 
it does not admit of any deep religious meaning. The religious 
meaning which it does have is simply the belief that men and 
their gods are united in a relationship that I have called social, 
and that this relationship is maintained on man’s part by offer- 
ings. 

According to another series of passages, sacrifice is the proper 
honor due to the gods. Zeus says (Il. iv. 48; xxiv. 69), “Our 
altar never lacked seemly feast, libation and smoke of fat, 7d 
Adxopev yépas” (compare Il. vi. 270). The same thought appears 
in the phrase évaiowwo dopa (Il. xxiv. 425), and this passage, if 
I am not mistaken, gives the more correct interpretation of the 
. significance of the word Sapa. It is the mark of Hektor’s piety 
that he was never unmindful of the gods, but gave to the immor- 
tals proper gifts. In the epic the relation of a worshiper to his 
god is made like the relation of a subject to his king; so that it 
is no longer a general social relation, but it corresponds with this 
particular type of social relation. The word yépas, which Zeus 
applies to sacrifice, is applied by Odysseus to the gifts that people 
bring to their ruler, for such gifts are the due of the ruler. The 
embassy tell Achilles that Agamemnon will give him a city, and 
he (a king) will be honored as a god with gifts (Il. ix. 155, 
297). 
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No one would wish to deny that the religious relation between 
a man and his god suffers somewhat by being conceived in terms 
of the relation between human subject and human ruler. Still, 
I am inclined to think that the gods were made more real, more 
truly persons, more distinct factors in human life, by this means ; 
so there is gain as well as loss. The bond between man and his 
god becomes more clearly social in its character, as the gods are 
made rulers on Olympos; and the worshiper feels that he can 
approach the gods with more assurance of sympathy and interest 
and favor. Kings delight both in gifts and in the spirit with 
which they are brought; the gods certainly delight in the sacri- 
fices, and they take pleasure in the homage thus shown. This 
last point is clear from the fact that the gods are angry when 
neglected, not because they are defrauded of pleasure in the sac- 
rifice itself, but simply because they have been neglected by those 
who should pay them homage. It also appears in the delight of 
Athena (Il. xvii. 567), in one instance, that Menelaos prayed to 
her first ; here there is no suggestion of any gift; it is a pure case 
of pleasure in the homage of a worshiper. So, when Odysseus 
offers booty to Athena (Il. x. 460), he feels that her pleasure will 
consist in the fact that he does homage to her first, rather than to 
another god. 

These allusions in the poems themselves interpret sacrifice 
wholly from the standpoint that the gods are rulers in heaven. I 
cannot escape the conclusion that this is a somewhat lower idea 
of the social relationship between god and worshiper than that 
which one gets from a study of the cases of prayer and sacrifice 
described in the epic, although there is no innate contradiction 
between the two ideas. Consequently, I believe that the signifi- 
cance of sacrifice in the poems is not merely “ political ;” rather, 
it is true worship, for it expresses man’s obedience to the divine 
authority, his sense of dependence on the divine power, and his 
trust in the favor of his god. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Christian Institutions. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. Pp. 
xxi, 577. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 

In certain ecclesiastical circles theological science is accused of de- 
structiveness, of sapping at the foundation ancient beliefs, venerable 
institutions and traditional practices, and of offering to the human mind, 
to replace these solid bases of the faith of the past, only negations or a 
chaos of contradictory individual opinions. This charge might have 
had some appearance of truth during the period when historical criticism 
was obliged to concentrate all its efforts on the minute examination of 
the traditional history, in order to eliminate errors and sift out assertions 
destitute of proof. To discover the actual structure of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii men had to begin by digging up the soil and so disengage 
from it the ancient city. But during this last quarter of a century his- 
torical criticism, very far from taking pleasure in purely destructive 
work, has been applying itself, on the contrary, to construct a more exact 
conception of the past, or, rather, to show the realia which, it has found 
in the course of its analysis and its excavation, constitute a historic evo- 
lution, perfectly rational, without regard to any metaphysical or dog- 
matic system. They only can still accuse it of purely negative action 
who are not acquainted with it, or who stigmatize as negation every 
affirmation different from their own. 

The best proof of the positive activity of contemporary theological 
science is the many manuals of ecclesiastical history and series of Lehr- 
biicher, or text-books for students, in which we find in a condensed form 
the affirmations of historical criticism, the result of the great scientific 
labor of the age. We see these books appearing wherever theological 
schools are flourishing, that is, wherever the Protestant spirit prevails ; 
for Catholic theology, rich in works of erudition, cannot, without revolt- 
ing against the infallible authority of its church, thus completely revise 
the sacred history ; and even upon points of detail which are freé from 
dogmatic control it actually practices historical criticism only in coun- 
tries where the competition of Protestant theology constrains it so to do. 

In the United States and Great Britain the International Theological 
Library, edited by Charles A. Briggs and S. D. F. Salmond, presents a 
remarkable example of the kind of balance-sheet drawn up by contem- 
porary theology to determine its actual situation after the great crisis 
of critical revision of the traditional history. The fine volume by Pro- 
fessor A. V. G. Allen which has recently appeared in this series, recom- 
mends itself to attention at once by the quite special manner in which 
the author treats the history of the Christian Church. “ This treatise,” 
he says, “is a summary of the church’s history from the point of view 
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of its institutions. The effort has been made to show how organization, 
creeds and cultus are related to the spiritual life and to the growth of 
Christian civilization.” Under this title, “ Christian Institutions,” then, it 
is in truth a history of the Church that Dr. Allen offers us, in the neces- 
sarily narrow limits of a manual. The reproach of. incompleteness will 
not be made, since he warns us that he has not intended to be complete, 
but has proposed, first of all, to show the manner of formation, and con- 
sequently the explanation, of the instituiions, the ecclesiastical practices 
and the official monuments of the Christian faith. Again, not all the 
institutions or practices are treated, but only the most important, or those 
which have most interested the author. 

The work is divided into three parts: on the organization* of the 
church; the Catholic creeds and the development of doctrine; and 
Christian worship. I regret that Dr. Allen did not devote a part of his 
work to the study of the ecclesiastical discipline. Up to a certain point 
it is disputable whether the institutions of the Church comprehend doc- 
trine ; the latter, certainly, explains the institutions and the worship in 
part, but it does not form a part of them. On the other hand, the dis- 
cipline, the penitential system, confession, spiritual direction, and the 
instruction of the future ministers of the faith are essential elements of 
the organization of the Church, and there are few ecclesiastical institu- 
tions whose influence has been more considerable. The few pages here 
given to “ repentance ” (pp. 409-422) are quite insufficient for so impor- 
tant a subject. But let us take the book as it stands. We cannot pre- 
tend to give a résumé of it in a few pages, for the book itself, one may 
say, is arésumé. In form it is sober, concise, clear, and easy to read. I 
must limit myself to a brief indication of the course followed by the 
author and to a few reflections apropos of the work. 

It is not at all surprising that Dr. Allen has devoted much more space 
to the history of the first centuries of the Church than to the Middle 
Age and modern times. As he wished to explain the genesis of institu- 
tions, he had to seek it in the origins of Christianity. After an intro- 
duction, tracing the history of modern research into the origins of the 
ecclesiastical government, Professor Allen distinguishes, with Harnack 
and Hatch, a double ministry in the primitive church ; one general and 
spiritual, comprising the apostles (in the large sense, including more 
than the twelve), the prophets and the teachers; the other local and 
administrative, comprising the presbyters, the bishops (érioxoro:) and 
the deacons. In the study of these different functions, very special 
attention is bestowed upon the relations of the presbyter and the bishops, 
and on the origins of the monarchical episcopate. The Epistle of Clem- 
ent of Rome, the Didaché, and the Shepherd of Hermas speak only of 
bishops in the plural. The Epistles of Ignatius (placed, as by Harnack, 
between 112 and 117 a. p.), on the other hand, are an enthusiastic plea 
in favor of absolute submission to the bishop ; still, he is not considered 
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the successor of the apostles, and his authority is not founded upon tra- 
dition. For Ignatius (according to Dr. Allen) the bishop is, above all, 
the one who presides at the Eucharist, while the presbyters are the suc- 
cessors of the apostles. I should have some qualifications to make here. 
Ignatius compares the presbyters to the apostles, as he compares the 
bishop to Christ and to God, but their authority is not due to the fact 
that they are the successors of the apostles ; it comes very plainly from 
the fact that, as the seniors, they possess the true and authentic tradition, 
and it is precisely for this reason that they should preserve unity around 
the bishop, and not let themselves be carried away by strange doctrines 
or by the partisans of schismatic churches. 

Dr. Allen justly insists upon the close association of the bishops and 
the deacons, intimately united as they were, in the fulfillment of the 
central act of the worship, the eucharist. The bishop is also the finan- 
cial administrator of the community. Such are the principal causes of 
his gradual elevation above the presbyters. We should also take account 
of another element which I have endeavored to set forth in my “ Origines 
de l’Episcopat ;” for the bishop does not only oversee the presentation of 
offerings for the eucharist, their distribution among the faithful, he does 
not limit himself to directing the financial and material administration 
of the community ; he also holds an equal survey over the moral life of 
this community. The local church of which he has the control has a 
religious charter although it is not yet committed to writing; it has an 
ensemble of beliefs, it professes certain characteristic principles ; it prac- 
tices certain acts of worship according to a determined ritual ; it applies 
a certain discipline to its members; in short, like every other human 
society, it has its laws. The mission of the bishop is to watch over the 
application of these laws. His very name indicates this fact — éxicxoros, 
overseer. 

It is important not to leave in the shade this moral function of the 
primitive episcopate, as writers have been too prone to do since the dis- 
covery of his administrative and financial réle. In disregarding it, we 
are exposed to inability to understand how this administrator of the 
purely economic order could concentrate in his hands the réligious 
authority, the moral discipline and the direction of the teaching in his 
church. Dr. Allen thus writes (p. 17): “It is evident from these pas- 
sages that the presbyters have now finally lost their original function as 
the bearers of the tradition, which has been transferred to the bishops 
or pastors of the local churches. Since the time of Ignatius the 
churches have been organized on the basis, for the most part, of one 
bishop at the head of the community, and the presbyters have become 
his delegates to perform those functions which had hitherto belonged to 
the bishop alone ; but the bishop has also changed, for he has absorbed 
the presbyter’s commission of handing down or guaranteeing the Chris- 
tian tradition. There was an interchange or exchange of functions by 
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which the highest purpose of the episcopate is now and henceforth iden- 
tified with the guardianship of the faith, while, as the congregations 
increase in any town or city, the presbyter, at the bishop’s direction, 
takes the superintendence of the worship.” But the learned author 
gives us no explanation of this “interchange or exchange,” and we do 
not see how the financial administrator could thus absorb, to his profit, 
the religious, doctrinal and moral authority. On the contrary, the 
change is easily comprehended, if, from the outset, he was also the direc- 
tor or overseer of the application of the moral laws, of what one might 
call the spiritual treasures of the community. It thus happened very 
naturally that he became the depositary of the true traditional doctrine 
and concentrated in his hands the highest moral authority. 

In pursuing the history of the development of the Episcopate through 
the second and third centuries, Dr. Allen very justly observes that the 
Catholic Church took form in the struggle against Gnosticism and Mon- 
tanism. The bishop had to triumph over the teacher, that is, the indi- 
vidualistic theologian who teaches his own doctrines instead of following 
tradition, and over the prophet, that is the “inspired ” man who places 
the revelations of the Holy Spirit in his consciousness (or, in other words, 
his own individual inspiration) above the authority of the bishops or 
presbyters. We should add to this double opposition that of the saint 
_ or martyr who appears, above all in the third century, at the time of the 
great persecutions. The Confessor, the Christian who has suffered for 
the cause of Christ, considers himself superior to the bishop or to the 
presbyters, whose authority proceeds from the choice of the Church and 
has not received the consecration of martyrdom. 

It is in order to break down this opposition of the “saint” that Cyp- 
rian and, after him, the bishops of the third century insist so strongly 
on the sacerdotal character of the episcopate, the principle of the apos- 
tolic succession, and the transmission of the episcopal power through the 
bishops themselves. This expansion of the episcopate, of which Cyp- 
rian is, for us, the chief witness, has been very well described by Dr. 
Allen in his eighth chapter. He also shows how the creation of new 
churches, centring around the churches of cities, had for a necessary 
consequence the extension beyond their own community of the authority 
of the urban bishops. In antiquity, in fact, the moral personality of the 
city was much more fully developed than in our time: a new church in 
the country considered itself the spiritual daughter of the Christian city 
whence the gospel had been brought to it, rather than of the missionary 
who had founded it, and it was-consequently led to recognize the author- 
ity of the bishop of that city as superior to that of its own directors. 

I cannot subscribe to the thesis of Dr. Allen that Cyprian wished to 
combine Montanism and Catholicism, or that Monachism, in its turn, 
was inspired by the Montanist spirit. There was nothing less Montanist 
than the sacerdotal Cyprian. As for Monachism, it sometimes offered 
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an asylum for prophetic inspiration and religious individualism ; but its 
principle, certainly, is not found there. Monachism is much rather a 
new form of the opposition of the saint to the secular priesthood. Under 
the dominance of the ascetic ideas widely diffused in the Greco-Roman 
society of the fourth and fifth centuries, among the pagans as well as 
among the Christians, the faithful who were eager for sainthood believed 
it impossible to continue to live in the corrupted world and in the church 
degenerated through its compromises with the world. They withdrew 
into solitude or immured themselves in monasteries, in order to live the 
life truly spiritual and Christian. At first, as Dr. Allen very well 
observes, Monachism was indifferent, and even hostile, to the Church. 
Little by little, thanks to the influence of the great Christians of the 
fourth century, like Athanasius and St. Basil, and, later, of St. Augus- 
tine in the West, monachism made its peace with the Church ; but the 
monks always kept a very clear consciousness of the moral superiority of 
their life to that of the secular church; and this explains their constant 
repugnance to submission to the episcopal authority. In the East they 
confiscated the episcopate to their own profit ; in the West they delivered 
themselves from the episcopal yoke by resting upon the Papacy, itself 
desirous of diminishing to its profit the power of all the other bishops. 
And the Christian populace sustained them for a long time with its admi- 
ration and its alms, despite the scandals, incessantly renewed, which the 
monastic life necessarily carries with it. 

The schism of the Greek Church, the attribution of secular and polit- 
ical functions to the bishops in the Western Church, the struggle be- 
tween the episcopacy and the papacy, and the rise of nationalities at 
the end of the Middle Age are successively studied by Dr. Allen as so 
many agencies disintegrating the Roman principle of Catholicity. It 
was not the Reformers, he says, who broke the unity of Christendom ; 
this revolution was already accomplished before their appearance. Let 
us recognize, at least, that they singularly aided it. 

With the Reformation the “teacher” reappears and supplants the 
sacerdotal clergy. The leaders of the communities are no longer organs 
of magical sacraments but simply preachers of the Gospel of redemption 
and atonement, as it is disclosed in the Bible, insisting upon justification 
by faith. Dr. Allen endeavors to show that the principles of the Refor- 
mation did not necessarily imply the suppression of the episcopate ; it 
was preserved in the countries where the rupture with Rome was made 
by royalty and by the bishops themselves, as in Scandinavia and Eng- 
land, while in Germany, in Switzerland and in the Netherlands, in the 
Calvinistic churches in general, it was suppressed as unknown to the 
New Testament and useless or dangerous, because, most often, the bishops 
of these countries showed themselves ill disposed toward the Reforma- 
tion, or insufficiently disposed to sustain it, and the State, moreover, 
had acquired enough power to discharge the civil and national services 
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which the bishops had, until then, rendered. Dr. Allen thinks he also 
observes that the countries converted by the monks were less attached 
to episcopal institutions than those which had been gained over to Chris- 
tianity before the expansion of monachism. But the example of Eng- 
land is a constant embarrassment for our author. The fact is that it is 
very difficult to lay down a general principle here. The episcopate was 
really preserved only in the Anglican Church because, of all the churches 
issuing from the Reformation, it is the one where the reforming principle 
penetrated least. What was retained under the name of episcopate in 
the Scandinavian churches was little more than the mere name of the 
ancient institution. Wherever the spirit of the Reformation was thor- 
oughly active, the episcopate was suppressed, since it was the incarna- 
tion of the Catholic system against which men had revolted, and since 
the fundamental principle of the authority of the Bible logically involved 
this consequence. It was so in Scotland and among the English dissent- 
ers, who are the most consistent disciples of the Reformation, while the 
Anglican Church was a political and national achievement much more 
that the fruit of a properly religious movement. When Dr. Allen sees 
in the “ nonconforming churches ” of England the successor of the old 
monasteries, because they were the asylum of religious individualism, he 
seems to me to be a victim of the error already pointed out, which 
attributes to the monastic spirit an individualistic character. How can 
men whose first duty is absolute obedience to the rule of their order and 
to their superiors be considered as representatives of religious individual- 
ism? Quite to the contrary, the nonconformists of the Anglo-Saxon 
world, like their brethren in the faith, the Calvinists of France, Switzer- 
land and the Netherland, were individualists par excellence, consist- 
ently with the principle of the primitive Christian synagogue which 
they found in the Bible. So, wherever their power prevailed, they were 
founders of self-government in the State as in the Church, while the 
countries where the monks remained numerous and powerful have never 
been capable of free self-government. Jealous of their independence 
with respect to the State itself, they have never been willing to abandon 
to the prince the supreme direction of the ecclesiastical administration, 
as the Lutherans did. The ecclesiastical administration, reduced to a 
minimum among them because of the cession to the political power of 
all that did not strictly concern the religious mission of the church, the 
preaching of the Word of God, was confided by them to lay bodies repre- 
senting the community, to synods, consistories, councils of elders and 
deacons, under the spiritual direction of the pastors. The latter were 
not absorbed in the administrative functions ; they remained, above all, 
instructors and preachers, charged with the cure of souls. 

It will be seen from this critical analysis of the first part of Dr. 
Allen’s work what a wealth of matter it contains, and from what a high 
point of view it considers the history. The two other parts, less developed, 
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trace in bold outline the evolution of the Christian doctrine and cultus. 
There are two principal phases in the formation of Christian dogma. 
The first, displayed in the East, ends in the constitution of the doctrine 
of the Trinity and of the Christology ; the second, the theatre of which 
was mainly the West after St. Augustine, has for its object the elabora- 
tion of the doctrine of salvation, the expiatory work of Christ, and the 
means by which sinful men may obtain the benefit of it. But the great 
ecumenical symbols were drawn up before this dogmatic evolution 
reached its term. Hence the silence observed by these classic confes- 
sions in regard to the doctrines which appear to-day to the majority of 
Christians to be the most important, — for instance, the atonement, pre- 
destination and salvation by faith. The many creeds which have been 
compiled by the different churches since the dissolution of the Catholic 
unity, above all since the sixteenth century (the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, the Augsburg Confession, those of 
Rochelle, Westminster, etc.) have sought to fill this gap, but it is clear 
that their authority is no longer Catholic. So modern theology, when 
it does not restrict itself to a strictly confessional character, is led more 
and more to rest the scientific knowledge of Christian doctrines upon the 
historical study of dogma, while it more and more disengages piety and 
the Christian life from solidarity with an exclusive dogmatic system. 
Does not experience teach us that there are souls sincerely Christian 
in the most widely differing confessions? Dr. Allen says very justly : 
“ The student of theology now produces his History of Doctrine as the 
Protestant theologian once produced his System of Divinity, or the 
scholastic philosopher contributed his Summa ” (p. 394). 

The author judges, then, that from the point of view of the true 
catholicity, we must return to the Symbol of Nicea as the true formula 
of Christian unity, which he translates thus (p. 398): “I learn first to 
believe in God the Father, who has made me and all the world ; sec- 
ondly, in God the Son who has redeemed me and all mankind ; thirdly, 
in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctified me and all the people of God.” 
Certainly the Nicene formula, interpreted in a sense so large, might be 
subscribed by the very great majority of Christians. But is it still the 
symbol of Nicea, and does not the modern translation eliminate pre- 
cisely what constituted its essential character in the eyes of the Fathers 
who drew it up? Why seek the criterion of Catholicity in the decrees 
of councils anterior to the grand schisms, at an epoch when Alexandrian 
speculation had completely hidden the authentic Gospel? Christian 
Catholicity has its focus in the consciousness of Christ. Now, the great 
benefit derived from the scientific history of doctrines is precisely that it 
teaches us to find in all the dogmatic formulas which succeeded each 
other throughout Christendom the expression, perpetually changing and 
always relative to the needs and the knowledge of the successive genera- 
tions, of the permanent religious substance of the Gospel. Jesus Christ 
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himself has given the true formula of Christian catholicity : “God our 
Father in Heaven; men our brothers.” Explain the metaphysical 
nature of God and the mode of his paternity as you will or, rather, as 
you can. Form the doctrinal conception of the solidarity of men which 
appears the best to you. It is a secondary matter: the history of the 
church is full of the diverse solutions which have been given of these 
problems, and their very multiplicity suffices to establish their relative 
character. The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, on the 
contrary, remain the same simple and profound moral affirmations, like 
the rock upon which all these dogmatic constructions have risen and then 
fallen. And the great principle of action which flows from them neces- 
sarily remains to-day, as in every time, the truly catholic rule of the 
Christian life: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” I judge, for my own part, that the his- 
tory of Christian beliefs as the nineteenth century has elaborated it has 
rendered this invaluable service of bringing back all those who reflect, 
to take account of the immense difference there is between the dogmatic 
beliefs of the churches and the authentic Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The history of Christian worship, to which the third part of Dr. 
Allen’s work is devoted, is less often treated in the ensemble of its evo- 
lution than the history of doctrines; studies of details abound, but the 
subject is so vast and so complex that few men have the necessary com- 
petence and patience to embrace its entirety. Dr. Allen has limited 
himself to describing baptism, the principles which affected the cultus, 
the Christian cultus itself, and the Lord’s Supper. From the general 
point of view one .may say that the history of Christian worship is the 
history of the conflict in the midst of the Christian Church between 
spiritual adoration and the materialization of the cultus. Essentially 
spiritual in its origins, the Christianity of the first centuries, freed from 
the Jewish Levitical ritualism, inherits from the Jewish synagogue the 
type of an entirely ethical cult. But the influence of the heathen en- 
vironment early made itself felt. At first the artistic representations 
and the ritual acts are only symbols of which the material element has 
no value for minds nourished on allegory. But in proportion as the 
neophytes enter the Church with less of a specifically Christian prepa- 
ration, in proportion as the Christian faith spreads among races more 
positive and less familiar with allegory, in proportion, above all, as the 
habits and the needs of the pagans are introduced into the churches, 
material representations become more numerous and acquire more im- 
portance. In proportion as the sacerdotal conception of Christianity 
spreads, the value of the rite is developed. The exterior form of con- 
secration is more and more considered as indispensable to the action of 
the spirit of which it was formerly only the symbol, and, finally, it takes 
on a magical character. The Roman Catholic mass, the grand drama of 
transubstantiation, is the crown of this materialistic evolution in the Mid- 
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dle Age. But the Jewish leaven of ethical worship was not dead. On 
one side, in the East an immense reaction against paganized Christian- 
ity began in the seventh century at the time of the appearance of the 
last great Semitic religion, Mohammedanism, which sweeps out both the 
Trinitarian dogmatic and the idolatrous cult, and robs the paganized 
Christian Church of a large part of its empire. On another side, — and 
I could have wished that Dr. Allen had given them a larger place, — 
the Christian mystics reacted against the materialism of the Catholie 
cultus and prepared the way for the grand spiritual outburst of the 
Reformation. Here the cultus returns to its Jewish origins. The reli- 
gion of the book is substituted for that of the rite. In its turn, it degen- 
erates into the religion of the letter, or of the dogmatic formula, sacri- 
ficing the spirit of God which is in the Book to the external form of the 
Book which it identifies, grossly and materially, with the Word of God. 
But the spiritualist principle was too vigorously brought forward for its 
annihilation to be possible thereafter. To the tyranny of the letter the 
reformers who continue in the Protestant churches the work begun by 
their glorious predecessors of the sixteenth century oppose the liberty 
of the mind. In the name of the authority of the Bible itself, they 
reject Bibliolatry, since the Bible teaches us that the letter kills and the 
spirit giveth life, since Christ himself has required of his disciples wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. 

Materialism of cult continues, assuredly, in many churches, above all 
in the Roman Catholic church. To be certain of this fact, it is sufficient 
to see it at work, not in countries where the competition of Protestant 
churches obliges it to throw over its ritual and the superstitions which it 
encourages the veil of profound theological or philosophical explana- 
tions, but in countries like Spain or Southern Italy or in the Catholic 
republics of South America. But by the side of these survivals of the 
pagan cult under Christian symbols, there is more and more spreading . 
throughout the world the conviction that the only true cult, the only one 
which elevates man and which is worthy of the God of the Gospel, is 
worship in spirit, the seat of which is in the conscience, the sacrifices of 
which are moral, the propaganda of which is made by the word and by. 
good works, and the virtue of which resides in the inward disposition of 
the heart and in the humble submission of the soul to the divine sov- 
ereignty. 

Dr. Allen has touched many subjects. He has not exhausted them, 
but his book is a sterling book which makes us think, and if we cannot 
subscribe to all his assertions, if the facts which he expounds seem often- 
times to lead to consequences less in harmony with tradition than he 
admits, we yet believe that the reading of it will be profitable for all 
who are anxious to understand the meaning and the compass of the evo- 
lution of Christianity. The forces which are at work in Christendom 
are the same to-day as formerly, but the institutions to which they give 
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birth and which they animate change according to time and circum- 
tance. Evolution is not instability and still less is it anarchy ; it is the 
life of the Christian soul. 


JEAN R&vIL1ye. 
Ecore pes Havres Ervpzs, 


Paris. 


Blements of the Science of Religion. Part I. Morphological, being the 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 1896. 
By C. P. Tretz, Theol. D., Litt. D. (Bonon), Hon. M. R. A. S., ete., Pro- 
fessor of the History and Philosophy of Religion in the University of Ley- 
den. Post octavo, pp. viii, 302. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. 1897. 

This volume, containing Professor Tiele’s first series of Gifford Lec- 
tures, deals with the evolutionary changes in the form of religion; a 
second volume is to treat of the permanent elements of religion — its 
nature and essence. The book is all that the author’s learning, ripe 
experience and freshness of thought would lead us to expect. It is 
accurate, suggestive and interesting, and, notwithstanding its wide sweep, 
covering all the religions of the world, it is never lacking in definite- 
ness and judiciousness; the vast mass of facts is handled with masterly 
skill. 

The special aim of the Lectures is indicated by the author’s definition 
of the “science of religion,” which he understands to be not an empirical 
historical, and not a speculative or purely philosophical study, but “the 
philosophical part of the investigation of religious phenomena ;” it is, as 
he treats it in this volume, an inquiry into the nature and origin of the 
general laws which control religious history. With this may be com- 
pared the position of the new German Quarterly, the “ Archiv fiir Re- 
ligionswissenschaft,” in which this science is declared to be a branch 
of philosophy, its object being to discover the psychological basis of 
religion. Both Professor Tiele and the “Archiv” regard a complete 
collection and arrangement of historical facts as a necessary preparation 
for the development of the science, and both intend to protest against the 
opinion that a mere collection of facts has in itself scientific value; both 
discard the title “history of religion (or religions)” as savoring too 
much of empiricism. No fault need be found with the name “science 
of religion,” though the title “history of religion (or religions)” also 
may properly include the investigation not only of general principles of 
formal progress but also of psychological laws in so far as these do not 
belong to pure philosophy. 

After defining the limits of the science, Professor Tiele explains the 
conception of the development of religion, and then discusses the stages, 
the directions, the laws and the essentials of this development. As to its 
nature, it is, he properly says, a change in the attitude of man’s mind 
toward God, from which change proceed all modifications of doctrine 
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and custom. It is visible in all religions, not only in the steady advance 
of national faith, but in the new creations of individual founders, and 
even when a nation accepts a foreign cult, as the Persians accepted 
Zoroastrianism (and so, it may be added, in the history of the Germanic 
acceptance of Christianity) ; in the last case the old folk-creed survives 
and maintains itself, and modifies or reconstructs the adopted faith. In 
Professor Tiele’s admirable exposition of this point there is only one 
form of expression that I should like to see modified. He says of reli 
gion (p. 41) that “its conceptions become clearer, more rational, more 
in accordance with the reality brought to light by science.” This might 
be understood to mean that religion, as distinguished from science, has 
conceptions of its own. Such a view (which seems to be held by not a 
few persons) can only, as it appears to me, introduce confusion into our 
idea of religious development. Religion, in itself, is simply a sentiment 
(the sentiment of relation to a Power), and is dependent, for its content, 
on science, philosophy, art and ethics. Its construction of God, sin, 
righteousness, salvation, and its material of customs and ceremonies are 
given it from without. Religious progress consists in the broadening of 
thought ; that is, in the advance of civilization. The sentiment remains 
the same; it is only man’s idea of what is true and good that changes. 
It is not religion but science that determines whether the earth is flat or 
round ; it is social experience, not religion, that first approves and after- 
wards condemns polygamy and slavery; it is philosophy (in some form) 
that decides the question whether or not there are more gods than one; 
and it is the ethical position of the community that assigns to the deity 
such and such moral attributes. Much misapprehension may be avoided 
by keeping the religious sentiment distinct from the opinions, in science 
and ethics, held at various times by religious communities and individuals. 
This remark relates not to Professor Tiele’s own view, but to conclusions 
which some persons would probably draw from the form of expression I 
have quoted. 

In the description of the general stages of religious growth Dr. Tiele 
follows the carefully worked-out classification which he gives in his 
article Religions, in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” where the details 
are stated in full; his division here makes the three classes: the lowest 
nature-religions, the highest nature-religions, and the ethical religions. 
From the lowest forms, Animism (in which every object is inhabited by 
a spirit) and Spiritism (in which the spirits are not bound to bodies), 
with their vague, unorganized apparatus of spirits, magical ceremonies 
and myths, he passes to an instructive discussion of the more developed 
nature - religions. Referring the construction of the great polytheistic 
systems (which he divides into the therianthropic and theanthropical) 
to advance in social and political organization, he points out how ethical 
progress manifests itself: in the criticism and repudiation of actions 
ascribed in the myths to the gods (Bel, Ishtar, Loki) ; in the attempt to 
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give the nature-myths an ethical significance (Heracles, Prometheus) ; 
and in the modification of myths in the interests of morals (as by the 
Greek poets and philosophers). The Ethical Religions (Judaism, Con- 
fucianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Mazdaism, Christianity, Islam) he 
regards as born of individualism (of a founder or founders), and as 
creators of a peculiar conception of revelation, and of the Church; and 
he examines the influence, for good and for evil, exerted on society by 
these two conceptions. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the volume is the statement of 
the directions of development, the difference in the nature of the ideas 
to which the higher religions have given expression. Dr. Tiele first 
makes the general division into theanthropic (Aryan) and theocratic 
(Semitic) religions; in the former the names of the gods more generally 
express brightness and beneficence ; the god is “father” of men, and 
his reign is sometimes limited, creation is by emanation, apotheosis and 
incarnation are familiar ideas; in the latter the divine names express 
authority, the deity is at a great remove from men, apotheosis and 
incarnation hardly exist, creation is by the divine word, and human 
sacrifices persist to a late period. In the particular religions, the Egyp- 
tian, according to Professor Tiele, stands for life and immortality; the 
Babylonian (and Assyrian) for inserutability; the Iranian for social 
virtue and the struggle against moral evil; the Indian for universal 
redemption ; the Greek for the beauty of the divine, and the harmony 
of religion, science, art and philosophy; the Roman for’ the practical 
government of society. A comparison between these characterizations 
and those of preceding writers, from Schelling and Hegel to Von Hart- 
mann, will show how much greater precision recent investigations have 
given to such inquiries, and what fine insight Dr. Tiele brings to bear 
on the subject. As general laws of development he names “unity of 
mind ” (according to which man finds himself forced to harmonize his 
religion with his whole conception of the world and of life), “contact” 
(progress resulting from the association of different religious groups), 
and “continuity ” (religion developing through the medium of creative 
spirits, from whom religious life radiates throughout succeeding ages). 
Finally, the essential element in the development he holds to be not 
mere morality, or spirituality (renunciation of the world), or sentimen- 
tality, or power, but the movement from unorganized multiplicity to 
highly differentiated ‘and organized unity and independence, or, as it 
may be put in a word, the growth of the religious self-consciousness. 
All these points are illustrated at length and with great felicity. 

The volume is a most valuable contribution to the science with which 
it deals; it is fortunate that Professor Tiele has had occasion to put into 
this form the results of his life-long studies. His broad and fine general- 
izations cannot fail to stimulate special research, in the points which he 
discusses, and in such as his space does not allow him to discuss. In 
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the wide field he has to cover his knowledge makes him cautious; he 
indicates a number of questions which cannot now be answered positively, 
and in all his studies gives the two sides in such a way as to encourage 
and guide the student. With its scientific conscientiousness, its felicity 
of exposition and its delightful urbanity, this first Series will be every- 
where welcomed, and its companion volume, it is to be hoped, will 
speedily follow. 


C. H. Toy. 
Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


History of Dogma. By Dr. ApotpH Harnack. Translated from the third 
German edition by Nem Bucuanan. Vols. I., II., III. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the enterprise which is making 
accessible to English readers such works as Weizsiicker’s “ Apostolic 
Age,” Beyschlag’s “ New Testament Theology,” and Harnack’s “ His- 
tory of Dogma.” Harnack’s great work is appearing slowly, something 
less than half of the original being comprised in the three volumes of the 
translation already issued. It seems strange that we should have had to 
wait so long for a translation of this notable work. The delay may be 
due in part to the fact that a translation of an abridged outline appeared 
a few years ago and enabled English readers to gain some idea at least 
of the principles and method of the author. But the abridgment is very 
meagre and can be used with advantage only by one who is already 
acquainted with the larger work or has himself heard Harnack lecture 
on Dogmengeschichte. We may fairly hope now that the larger work 
is made accessible to many who have known it hitherto only by repu- 
tation, that it may be widely and carefully studied and promote a better 
understanding and a truer appreciation of the significance of the doc- 
trinal development of the past. All who have not yet become acquainted 
with the work may turn to it now with a feeling of confidence, for it has 
stood the test of severe and searching criticism, and after the lapse of a 
dozen years is almost universally recognized as the leading work upon 
the subject of which it treats. This does not mean that scholars every- 
where accept all the author’s results, but it does mean that the under- 
lying principles of his work are approving themselves more and more 
widely and are finding ever more general application. 

One of the most notable features of the work is the author’s clear 
conception of the nature of dogma as such and his recognition of the 
fact that the fundamental problem is to explain the genesis of dogma. 
His demonstration also of the large influence of the Greek spirit in the 
formation and development of Christian doctrine has been pregnant of 
valuable results, but most important of all is his apprehension of doctrine 
in its totality as an expression of the church’s total conception of Chris- 
tianity in the successive stages of its history. It has been all too com- 
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mon in the past to. regard the history of doctrine as a mere account of 
the formation and development of the several propositions in the creeds 
of the church or in the accepted systems of theology, such propositions 
being treated as isolated and independent phenomena. The result has 
been an entire misconception, not only of the history of doctrine itself, 
but also of the vital relation between Christian doctrine and contem- 
porary life and thought. Harnack has performed an immense and 
lasting service in calling attention to the fact that the essential thing in 
any particular age is not the church’s dogmas, viewed as separate propo- 
sitions, but the church’s general conception of Christianity. 

The third volume, which now lies before us, exhibits all the character- 
istics that have made the work as a whole so famous. There is perhaps 
less that is novel and striking than in the earlier volumes, in which the 
fundamental problem of the entire work—the genesis of dogma — is 
discussed. But there is the same comprehensiveness of view, the same 
penetrating insight and the same fertility of suggestion and reconstructive 
power. The first part of the volume contains an admirably clear account 
of the development of the philosophical Logos Christology, which estab- 
lished itself in the faith of the church only after a long struggle with 
the monarchian conservatives, who opposed it both on religious and on 
historical grounds. 

’ With the chapter on the Logos Christology, the first part of the work 
on the Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma comes to a close, and the early 
chapters of the second part—on the Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma —follow. In these chapters perhaps as clearly as anywhere 
else in his work, the author shows his grasp upon that which is vital and 
essential in the history, when he begins with the fundamental.conception 
of salvation as the deification of humanity brought about by the incarna- 
tion. It was upon the basis of this conception that the historic doctrines 
of the complete deity and of the complete humanity of Christ were 
formulated, and Harnack has pursued the genuinely scientific method in 
following the order he does. The account of the development and 
formation of the two dogmas referred to is not included within the 
present volume of the translation, which contains only the religious basis, 
but it will fill probably the whole of the next volume. It was doubtless 
necessary in the translation to divide the second volume of the original 
in such a way and so to separate these two closely related topics; but the 
division is unfortunate, for it tends to destroy the impression of their 
vital unity. Equally unfortunate are the arbitrary divisions at other 
points. The present volume contains the last chapter of the first volume 
of the original and about half of the second volume, and the chapter 
with which the volume opens — the sixth chapter in the original — is 
called chapter one and another chapter one immediately follows with the 
beginning of the second book. Nothing could well be more confusing. 
In fact, the entire arrangement of the translation almost seems to have 
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been adopted with the deliberate purpose of making chaos of the clear 
and admirable arrangement of the original. 

Of the quality of the translation it is hardly necessary to speak. It 
resembles other translations of theological works; it is perhaps better 
than the average, but that is not saying as much as one would like to 
say. But it is sincerely to be hoped that it may enjoy a wide circulation 
and thus extend the influence of Harnack’s great work. 

Artuur CusHmMan McGirrert. 


Union THEoLoGicAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


Meditazioni Vagabonde. By GarTaNo Neecri. Pp. Ixiv and 510. 

Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 1897. 

Notwithstanding its modest title, there is nothing dreamy or incoherent 
about the present volume. It consists of studies in the history of reli- 
gion held together by a very definite philosophical theory. The longest 
and most important essay deals with the life and work of the Apostle 
Paul, more than half of it, amounting to nearly a fourth of the whole 
volume, being devoted to a luminous analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans. Religious revolutions and cases of individual conversion have 
a particular fascination for the Milanese critic; and besides the story 
of St. Paul he gives us most interesting papers on St. Augustine, St. 
Francis of Assisi and Ernest Renan. Signor Negri is not young — 
he tells us, writing two years ago, that his intellectual course was 
determined thirty-eight years before by the perusal of Renan’s “ Etudes 
d’Histoire Religieuse,’” — but he speaks as a pioneer. Italian laymen 
do not interest themselves in the history of Christianity, least of all 
in the scientific analysis of its fundamental documents, in Biblical erit- 
icism. Neither intellectual curiosity nor ethical sympathy draws them 
in that direction. Our author himself has elsewhere explained with 
great clearness why this should be so (“Rumori Mondani,” 1894, 
p- 346). The books of the Old and New Testament are considered 
either as too sacred for any but the priesthood to touch, or as a mass, of 
legendary rubbish. Some eminent Italians in the present century, 
among whom Rosmini stands first, have endeavored to initiate a liberal 
Catholic movement, to reconcile Rome with modern thought. But 
Rome, while tolerating such movements at a distance, will not counte- ; 
nance them at her own doors. Rosminianism, though held in secret by 
great numbers of the Italian clergy, is publicly proscribed and it has no 
future. Moreover, it involves a metaphysical system. little adapted to 
the wants of the modern mind. The same remark applies to various 
creeds, more or less theistic, which have been put forward by Italian phi- 
losophers in independence of, or in opposition to, the theology of Rome. 
According to Signor Negri these are but elaborate justifications of a 
wish to believe — or to disbelieve — which has.its root in psychological 
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motives of quite a different order. Let the motive be altered and the 
metaphysical fortress melts into mist. Thus we have had the spectacle 
of a most able writer and thinker, Ausonio Franchi, first fighting at the 
head of the extreme rationalists, then in his old age publishing a recan- 
tation of all his former opinions, and sending forth from the convent to 
which he had retired expressions of adhesion to the theology of Leo 
XIII. and Thomas Aquinas. Consistent only in his implacable hostility 
to the Rosminian liberals, at neither period had his convictions been the 
result of a genuine search for truth. Enthusiasm for a free and united 
Italy had placed him in opposition to its great enemy, the Roman 
Church. Disappointment and disgust with the lamentable Italy of our 
own times drove him back into the arms of the same church, purified by 
the loss of that Temporal Power which her chief would still, at all costs, 
recover. 

A far different efficacy belongs to the results of Biblical criticism. 
These form a solid body of doctrine comparable in certainty to the 
physical sciences ; and for him who has once mastered them there is no 
turning back. Having left the Church of Rome, he cannot again accept 
her yoke. Such, at least, is the opinion of Signor Negri; and for him 
the great historic importance of Renan consists in his having popularized 
the discoveries of German Biblical science among the Latin races to 
whom they came as a revelation. It may be that our author underrates 
the extreme elasticity of the Roman creed, which has certainly managed 
to recover its equilibrium after severer shocks than even the appearance 
of the “ Vie de Jésus.” Meanwhile, he is one of the very few Italians 
who have cared to go behind Renan and to acquaint themselves at first 
hand not only with the productions of the Tiibingen school, but also with 
those of Harnack. In the essay on St. Paul due attention is given to 
the most recent investigations of that great scholar; and if Signor Negri 
cannot accept the new chronology of the Apostle’s life, if he cannot 

allow that the authenticity of Ephesians and Colossians has been satis- 
factorily vindicated, it is on the strength of solid argument that his dis- 
sent is maintained. It may be noted that the Milanese critic, who 
certainly writes without any bias in favor of the Unitarian interpretation 
of Christianity, holds that the belief in Christ’s divinity formed no part 
in Paul’s theology as set forth in the Epistle to the Romans (p. 394) 
The idea of an incarnate and suffering God, as ultimately formulated, 
belongs, in his opinion, to a totally different line of tradition derived 
exclusively from the Philonian Logos. In this connection one desider- 
ates an estimate of the possible influence of Greek philosophy on St. 
Paul’s Christology. A Jew of Tarsus, with such a powerful intellect as 
we know the Apostle of the Gentiles to have possessed, could hardly 
have remained unaffected by the Stoic teaching, and through Stoicism 
by Plato and Aristotle. And in fact more than one method of reasoning 
in “ Romans ” can be traced to Aristotle’s “Topics ;” while the arche- 
typal man vividly recalls Plato’s “ Ideas.” 
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Religious history can only gain if Signor Negri finds successors among 
his countrymen in the same field. Italian critics write as lucidly as 
Frenchmen and are far more widely read in modern literature, —in this 
respect, indeed, it would be difficult to find their equals anywhere, — 
while they are less hampered by tradition than the English and the 
Germans. 


ALFRED W. Benn. 
Fiorence, ITaty. 


Pseudo-Philosophy. By Hucu Mortimer Ceci. London: University 
Press. 1897. 


The author of this volume is not without qualifications for a high 
order of work. He has knowledge, he has insight, his style is clear and 
concise and vivid. In the construction of these pages, however, these 
qualifications failed of any noble result because of an ignoble temper 
that ruled them. While they yield many a brilliant hit and many a 
luminous suggestion, they are disfigured by a truculence which makes 
them unpleasant reading, which inspires distrust and even alienates 
respect. 

The book is devoted to a critical dealing with “an irrationalist trio,” 
— Kidd, Drummond and Balfour. It reviews at great length the salient 
doctrines of “Social Evolution,” “The Ascent of Man” and “The 
Foundations of Belief.” Few discerning readers ever saw in these 
volumes more than a tentative value. As they came to us, however, 
they were freshly written and nobly toned; they were studious without 
being dull, and popular without being superficial; and they treated 
religious problems, in which, beyond all others, this foolish world is 
interested. Accordingly they were widely read, and, though search- 
ingly criticised, they were yet warmly praised. There is no probability 
that any one of them, or ali of them, will fix a vogue of thought, though 
their influence is still considerable. In this account of them we embrace 
the provocation of Mr. Cecil’s fierce attack upon them. He himself is, 
“after the most straitest sect,” of the scientific school, and looks upon 
the labors of the philosophic theologian with a contempt he takes no 
pains to disguise. These writers have traversed scientific ground, but 
in the interest of theology: asking whether the philosophic basis of 
Naturalism is sound; whether the evolutionary story has been told in its 
completeness; whether the altruism we find in man has not its root 
below him, and the cruelty so manifest in nature is but the “villain of a 
drama;” daring to think where they could not say J know; and 
through the use of scientific data reaching extra-scientific conclusions. 
Seeing this, together with the manifest favor with which their work was 
regarded, Mr. Cecil’s spirit, like that of Paul at Athens, “ was stirred in 
him ;” and he flung himself into the debate to save, if he might, from 
error that was proving so seductive. In doing this, of course, he is only 
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to be praised; and had he been content with “logic on fire” to counter- 
vail the influence of these authors, he had been entitled to be judged as a 
thinker according to the measure of his success. But personalities, not 
logic, vituperation, not argument, is the dominant feature of his volume. 
It is many a day since we have met a polemical writing so offensive in 
its tone. The writer seems to us clearly to forfeit his right to be treated 
as a thinker by the truculence with which he publishes his thought. 

The authors so fiercely’ reviewed here we have read with interest, 
with profit and — dissent. They have impressed us as learned, sincere 
and — mistaken. In the high counsels of thought they seem to us enti- 
tled to be heard, and we are glad that*we have heard them; but some 
of their conclusions are not ours. Whoever meets them with like recog- 
nition, allowing them, that is, the usual courtesies of debate, cannot dis- 
turb us by any thoroughness with which he lays bare their fallacies ; 
rather we will thank and applaud him for any exceptional thoroughness 
with which he dislocates their erring logic and brings their idle words to 
judgment. This recognition, however, Mr. Cecil does not give. Were 
we to form our judgment of these authors from his representation of 
them, we should think them simply fools or charlatans. On nearly 
every page of his volume we meet studied depreciation and belittling 
innuendo, a treatment against which any man who cares for the cour- 
tesy of letters is in honor bound to remonstrate. 

As specimens of the author's style of criticism, note these passages 
from his treatment of Mr. Balfour: “ All that ‘sophist’ has come to 
mean among us may safely be applied to Mr. Balfour upon the strength 
of his literary performances alone, irrespective of his political career.” 
** All his work gives the one impression of a mind of no ordinary acute- 
ness in certain departments of thought, but for the most part failing in 
broad synthetic views, and at times an unreasoning petulance that 
suggests the word effeminate, and recalls the limp parliamentary 
figure that the caricaturists have made so familiar to us.” “The 
upshot of it is that he is in an environment from which he has never had 
the courage to break loose; an environment which coerces him into 
maintaining publicly, for political or class purposes of reaction, various 
opinions which his own reason secretly tells him are fallacious. And 
the result is that, while on a subject such as music, which, controversial 
though it may be in one way, sets up no dividing lines of class interest, 
he is acute, illuminative and suggestive, on a religious subject his utter- 
ances have about them a ring of duplicity and insincerity that is fatal 
to their acceptance among men of any intellectual honesty.” “It is 
not for a man against whom the insinuation of insincerity has been 
whispered by reviewer after reviewer to talk of the ethical virtues that 
flow from the acceptance of Christianity.” The italics in the above 
passages are ours. The judgment, for short, is that Mr. Balfour is a 
poltroon and a liar. He may be both, — we are not in a position to 
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deny it, — but there is nothing in his writing to indicate that he is either ; 
and language that can convey the suggestion of either can have no place 
in dignified controversy. 

These passages, considered as to their spirit, are not exceptional; any 
page in the volume will yield the like. Of course a volume so pervasively 
reflecting such a spirit is thereby compromised in all fair and candid 
minds. There is no denying a frequent acuteness in Mr. Cecil’s criti- 
cisms ; and the careful reader may find in them reason to doubt the 
infallibility of these authors, however much he may admire them. But 
few readers of the class that is drawn to the volumes of Mr. Kidd or 
Mr. Drummond can fail to be repelled by such a book as this; and 
readers whom Mr. Kidd and Mr. Drummond cannot charm, from the 
bitterness of its tone will be doubtful of its value. 


A. W. JAcKson. 
Concorp, Mass. 


Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction. By SypNEY 
HERBERT MELLONE. Pp. xxii, 426. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1897. 

This book contains seven chapters, with the following titles: Intro- 
duction (relation of science, religion, and philosophy); The Nature 
and Aims of Philosophy ; On the Distinction of Individual and Uni- 
versal Judgments ; The General Nature of Consciousness ; The Nature 
of Self-knowledge ; The Method of Ethics; The Postulates of Idealist 
Ethics. To each of these divisions, except the first and last, moreover, a 
brief “ appendix,” or informal discussion of some related point, is added. 
The chapters may at first sight appear to be simply a number of hete- 
rogeneous essays, brought together without having any special relation 
to one another. But they are intended to represent a systematic, and 
somewhat complete, exposition of a philosophical standpoint. Mr. Mel- 
lone’s own words will best express the nature of his somewhat ambitious 
undertaking: “My aim is to illustrate the principles of philosophic 
method by endeavoring to establish certain fundamental principles or 
Grundbegriffe in the spheres of Psychology, Logic and Epistemology, 
Ethics and Metaphysics ; in other words, to lay the foundation for a 
more complete structure in each of these three branches of Philosophy ” 
(p. vii). 

Mr. Mellone has been a careful student of philosophical literature, 
especially of the English writers of the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Indeed, his book is to a large extent a résumé and criticism of recent 
discussions of philosophical problems. The standpoint of the work 
may be described as “ modified Hegelianism.” The author, that is, 
adopts Hegel’s view of the organic nature of thought and the reality 
of its ideals, but criticises the “ all-devouring intellectualism,” and “ the 
identification of thought and reality,” which he finds implicit in the 
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principles of that philosophy. His own position is stated briefly in the 
preface and in a summary at the end of the book. In the first place, 
our knowledge of the nature of the world around us and the nature of 
God “ depends in the end on our knowledge or insight into the nature 
of man in its manifold forms; there the deepest nature of all reality 
is revealed so far as it is revealed at all” (p. ix). Our knowledge of 
man’s nature, however, like our knowledge of the nature of all reality, 
is capable of various degrees of truth. But, before we can apply this 
key to the interpretation of the other realities, it is essential to recognize 
that human experience cannot be regarded exclusively as either Thought, 
or Feeling or Will; but these three functions must be taken as “three 
inseparable and equally incomplete symbols of what man really is” 
(p- xii). We may also quote the author’s summary of the constructive 
principles which he has employed. “They are the following: (1) that 
Thought has a real content, — i.e. has a structure which works or grows 
according to laws of its own; it is not (as with Herbart, Lotze, and the 
formal logicians) a merely formal activity capable only of arranging 
foreign material ; (2) that, owing to a mass of inherited and unconscious 
prejudices, the true law of Identity always tends to be forgotten in par- 
ticular, even if acknowledged in general; (3) that the operation of 
thought is inconceivable except as involving the presence of an element 
of Immediacy, out of which Thought itself, together with the experience 
which Thought makes intelligible, arises; (4) that human experience as 
a whole, and regarded as a hierarchical system, is the only possible reve- 
lation of the Absolute for man; (5) that the highest ideals which rule 
our experience are, and are at times known to be, the very presence of 
the Absolute in us; (6) that this conclusion is explicable by the doctrine 
of Degrees in reality and truth by which an adequate philosophy is 
enabled to do justice both to the individual side of our nature — to the 
reality of our finite, growing self — and to its universal side, to the self- 
revelation of the Absolute in it” (p. 425). 

There is nothing in these general conclusions, I think, to which any 
one who professes idealism at the present day might not subscribe. It 
is therefore unnecessary, even if it were not obviously impossible within 
the limits of the present review, to enter into any discussion of the 
author’s “constructive principles.” Of the separate Studies we may 
notice briefly the one contained in chapter iii. on the “ Distinction be- 
tween Individual and Universal Judgments,” and that in chapter v., 
“The Nature of Self-knowledge.” The former contains the author’s 
discussion of the nature of Judgment and the laws of Thought, the gen- 
eral outcome of which has been already stated. The main interest of 
the chapter, however, consists in the author’s argument that the law of 
Identity explains and justifies predication as referring to real individ- 
uals. This principle “must be understood as asserting that the real is 
the individual in this sense ; objective reality is known in the first place 
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as existing only in numerically distinct modes or determinations, each of 
which, though involving within it distinguishable elements, is itself, em- 
bracing these distinctions and not any other.” Each of these individuals 
“is possessed of that central or focal unity which must be the mark of 
every real unity as distinguished from a mere system or Harmony of 
related parts” (p. 134). And although Mr. Mellone admits that in the 
universal judgment the conditional or systematizing function of thought 
is especially prominent, he maintains that the universal judgment cannot 
be true of experience unless an individual judgment referring to time 
and place is true (p. 139). This argument for the priority of the indi- 
vidual is not very clearly worked out, but it seems to depend upon the 
distinction between what Mr. Mellone calls the Unity of the individual, 
asserted by the purely categorical judgment, and the Harmony of a system 
constructed by the universal or conditional judgment. If this is Mr. 
Mellone’s position, it is difficult to see how these two forms of judgment 
are to be brought into relation, or how the self-centred individuals are to 
be united as members of one system. 

The chapter on the Nature of Self-knowledge opens with an interest- 
ing statement regarding “ what we call introspection, self-knowledge, or 
self-consciousness.” Self-knowledge, according to the author, is not a 
direct inspection of states of consciousness : it does not consist in merely 
“turning our gaze inward and perceiving what goes on in the mind.” 
Nor is it a process of retrospection, or recalling mental states. This 
“ eye-theory ” of self-knowledge, the author maintains, is wholly inade- 
quate. ‘“‘Self-knowledge is a result of the same self-transcending ten- 
dency of thought or intelligence which makes possible the objective 
reference lying at the basis of our knowledge of the so-called ‘ external ’ 
world ” (p. 256). States of consciousness, then, are never facts which 
are directly given to us, any more than are the facts of the exter- 
nal world. The knowledge of both implies a self-transcending act of 
thought which expresses with a greater or less degree of adequacy the 
nature of the reality to which it refers. Unfortunately the author is 
content with a dogmatic statement of this position, and hastens on to 
show that it can be applied to throw light on the free-will controversy, 
and on the problems connected with the primitive form of consciousness. 
One cannot help wishing that he had seen fit to develop his suggestion 
more thoroughly, and to answer some of the objections whieh naturally 
occur from a psychological point of view. 

Mr. Mellone’s book is interesting and suggestive, and shows that the 
author is thoroughly conversant with the philosophical problems and dis- 
cussions of the present day. The field which it covers is so vast, how- 
ever, that it has been impossible for the author to work out his positions 
in any detail, or even to state them as clearly as is desirable. 


J. E. CrEIGHtTon. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Citizenship and Salvation, Or Greek and Jew ; a Study in the Philoso- 
phy of History. By Atrrep H. Luoyp, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1897. 

Dynamic Idealism. An Elementary Course in the Metaphysics of Psychol- 
ogy. By Aurrep H. Luoyp, Ph. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1898. 

By far the more important of Dr. Lloyd’s two books is that entitled 
“Dynamic Idealism,” a course of lectures given at the University of 
Michigan. In it Dr. Lloyd has essayed to present to the world as clearly 
as he can his philosophical system. His chief aim is to demolish the 
eurrent Dualism that distinguishes body and soul, object and subject. 
Matter and Mind are not two, but one; mind being the relating activity 
in matter. An idea is not a form, but a force. Space also is a force. 
Forces are as psychical as ideas, All things that are real are essentially 
organic. The world of things is an all-including, living organism. A 
tool, in use, lives. The soul is not a localized entity which is in the 
body, but not of the body, but it is a functional activity of the body. 
An individual is a defined force. The immortality of the individual is 
not in a life in some other place (in heaven or some other part of the 
universe), but it is an expression of the continuance of that relational 
activity which constitutes the individual. As all material things are 
organic, decomposition is a mark of continued life. The soul is at once 
immortal and material because organism never dies, and the material 
of the body at death at once enters on new forms of organic activity. 
A chair is not made out of things, but makes its parts quite as truly as 
the parts make the chair, and is really no chair until through active use 
it is related to things beyond itself. Matter is a social institution. “A 
relational whole is, ipso facto, self-active ; it is then animate ; it is intel- 
ligent as well as intelligible.” Will is the demand for preservation of 
the integrity of organic differences. Matter has soul because actually 
relational and organic. Consciousness is a tension. Perception and con- 
ception are organically one. Unity is not an object, but an act. There 
is no unity without plurality. 

Such is the gist of Dr. Lloyd’s philosophical system. In the volume 
entitled “ Citizenship and Salvation,” history from the time of Socra- 
tes to Kant is interpreted (or perhaps we had better say mystified) in 
the transfiguring fog of the author’s theory. With but slight effort at 
historic or biographical accuracy, the various great events in the life of 
Greece, Rome and Christendom are exhibited as terms of a preconceived 
metaphysical formula, “progressive abstractions of the medium of ex- 
pression” (whatever this means). Many curious parallels and con- 
trasts are thus brought out between Socrates and Christ, the Jews and 
the Romans, and the réle played by Kant as the last great Roman phi- 
losopher. 
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In Dr. Lloyd’s writing one is sure to find much subtle and suggestive 
thought, and a fine faith in the higher nature in man, and scattered 
gleams of penetrating insight. He is at his best in such a chapter as 
that in which he presents the functions of language as a medium of self- 
activity. But his irrepressible taste for fanciful analogies is constantly 
carrying him to unfounded conclusions, baseless similarities and even 
absurdly grotesque declarations, as where he represents the Jews as 
adopting Christianity by becoming money-lenders ; or talks about the 
“ right-handedness ” of the relation of Socrates to the Greeks and of 
Christ to the Jews. Dr. Lloyd has a lofty scorn of consistency either in 
his statements or his metaphors. On one page we are told that in the 
life of every monarch we see repeated the achievement of Christ. “To 
monarchy has belonged a peculiarly Christian function.” Turn over a 
few pages and we find that “in democracy all must be living expressions 
of the Christ-motive.” “The monarch is by nature a criminal.” Turn 
over a few more pages and we are not surprised to find crime also con- 
secrated as an “ incident of social evolution as useful as it is painful.” 

From a mind of this stamp, not much valuable reasoning on a sub- 
ject demanding such careful thought and statement as Dynamic Ideal- 
ism is to be expected, and little is to be found in the volume bearing 
this title. “Real psychology,’ Dr. Lloyd tells us, “is metaphysics. . . . 
Only the metaphysical principle can make any fact or any process really 
concrete.” He never pauses to consider any of the weighty objections 
to his Monistic theory that have been presented, such as the radical dif- 
ference between the laws of the matter and mind and the force and 
thought that he would have us believe are one and the same reality. 
What he presents as proof of his position is but a mere begging of the 
question ; a reiteration in some still more dogmatic or obscure form of 
his original assumption. Whether or not mind is simply the functional 
activity of matter ; and whether or not the universe is everywhere alive 
and intelligent, there is one thing evident ; and that is that for the proof 
or the disproof of this most radical and momentous of all propositions 
we must go to facts, — not logic-chopping. It can never be proved a 
priori from the mere idea of relationship, as Dr. Lloyd would demon- 
strate it. Such a method of proof is a lamentable illustration of the 
very vice of mere abstract thought that our author is so fond of com- 
bating. 

In one passage Dr. Lloyd tells us, with not inconsiderable satisfaction, 
that “the thinker never can be quite clear, even to himself.” Appar- 
ently our author has essayed to live up to this curious ideal of the natural 
characteristic of a man of thought. We have rarely had to wrestle 
with volumes so exasperatingly obscure ; so full of inversions and yawn- 
ing chasms of expressions, definitions that fail to define aught but a 
deeper darkness, and terms capriciously twisted from the ordinary use 
of English writers. The vagueness and eccentricity of the thought are 
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matched by an equally vague, contorted and slovenly style, in which 
such palpable Germanisms as “ was become ” (“Citizenship and Salva- 
tion,” p. 26) are among the least annoying of its faults. 

This obscurity of expression may be one of Dr. Lloyd’s involuntary 
tricks. But he has another trick which is hardly to be pardoned on this 
ground: the laughable (when not irritating) dressing up of his Monistic 
philosophy (a system of thought substantially the same as that of Bich- 
ner, Wilhelm Wundt, W. K. Clifford and Paul Carus) in the pious 
robes of Orthodox terminology. In the preface to “ Dynamic Idealism,” 
he assures us that there is a “soul-reality,” and he expresses a desire to 
revive for Psychology the older definition, “ Science of the Soul.” Such 
terms as the “Christ-motive;” the “Christian doctrine of salvation ;” 
“immortality of the soul;” “the Word Incarnate,” — “Christ as God 
alive on earth,” are piously sprinkled over his pages. But when we 
succeed in finding out what our author means by them, “ immortal soul” 
turns out to be synonymous with “conserved matter” (p. 141). “The 
Christ-motive” merely means “the impulse to organism ;” “ Salvation” 
is “the more vital expression of the living self,” here and now, or, as in 
another place defined, — “salvation from the sins of war.” “ Immor- 
tality ” is “a spiritual indirection for the fact that bodies, or parts, or, in 
general, that individuals are not mere component elements but relations.” 
“‘ Relationships, not bodies, are immortal.” And the “ Word Incarnate, 
God living on earth,” means that “the natural medium of man’s self- 
expression, be it language or political institutions or coin, or a church, 
or what you like, was original or absolute or of intrinsic worth” (“ Citi- 
zenship and Salvation,” p. 105). 

One of the old sarcasms upon the diplomats is that they are wont to 
look on language as a means not of expressing thought, but of concealing 
it. In this respect the feats of some of our American professors quite 
rival those of the most accomplished ambassadors of Europe. Even in 
the negotiations of nations, it is getting to be doubtful whether there is 
any great advantage gained by this trick. Certainly, in the work of 
college instruction and philosophic or theologic exposition, this habit of 
covering up the wolves of radicalism in the sheep’s clothing of faith is 
unqualifiedly reprehensible. 


James T. Brxsy. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. A new English translation, printed in 
colors exhibiting the composite structure of the Book, with explanatory 
notes and pictorial illustrations. By the Rev. T. K. Curyne, M. A., D. D., 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester. 4to, pp. xii, 215. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1898. $2.50. 

The general plan of the “ Polychrome Bible,” of which this volume is 

a part, was described in the notice of Professor Moore’s “Judges” in 
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the New Wor p for March of the present year. The assignment of the 
Book of Isaiah to Canon Cheyne was natural and appropriate ; his long- 
continued and able work on this Book is familiar to all students of the 
Old Testament, and this new translation is a record of his latest conclu- 
sions respecting its text and composition. In both those points “Isaiah,” 
as is well known, presents many perplexing problems. It has been 
much worked over by scribes and editors; in the process of copying 
many errors of text have crept in, and the editors, after the manner of 
ancient editors, have so supplemented the original that the Book has 
come to be an anthology without statement of the date and authorship 
of many of its parts. The critical problem is how to distinguish these 
parts; the literary problem is how to represent to the eye the differences 
of origin. Dr. Cheyne’s general method is to mark simply by colors the 
additions which are merely expansions of the original (as in ch. iii., 
where vv. 2, 3, 6,7 are left in place, but are colored blue to indicate 
that they are editorial insertions), and to! print separately such passages 
as are judged to be independent discourses (thus ii. 2-4 stands by itself 
as “messianic appendix ” to a body of earlier prophecies). In this way 
he retains, so far as seems to him possible, the unity of each discourse as 
it stands in the Masoretic text ; but, as he attempts to give a chronolo- 
gical arrangement, he has found it necessary to depart widely from the 
traditional order of chapters in the first half, chs. i—xxxix. (in chs. xl.- 
Ixvi. there is little change of order). The question of arrangement is a 
perplexing one, but the plan he adopts is good. He first endeavors to 
reconstruct the genuine Book of the prophecies of the Isaiah of Heze- 
kiah’s time, inserting, however, therein all discourses meant by the 
editors to be supplements of the original; thus the post-Exilic pieces 
iv. 2-6, ix. 1-7, ii. 2-4, xi. 1-16 are placed respectively next after iv. 1, 
viii. 22, i. 31, x. 34, and xxxii., xxxiii. follow xxxi. as general appen- 
dixes; thus the work of the editors is clearly exhibited. Next Dr. 
Cheyne puts the historical narrative, xxxvi—xxxix., which is obviously 
not by Isaiah, but gives the historical setting of the latest Isaianic pro-' 
phecies. Certain passages, moreover (xv., xvi., xxi. 11-17), he holds, 
contain Isaianic fragments, and these passages are given together as the 
third general group. Here he takes leave of Isaiah ben-Amos, and 
collects the prophecies relating to the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
(B. c. 539), composed by unknown writers toward the close of the Exile; 
these are xxi. 1-10, xiii., xiv. 1-23, xl.—xlviii, with the appendix, xlix.— 
ly., in which the passages on the Servant of Yahweh are distinguished 
by a peculiar color. The last division embraces the prophecies composed 
after the fall of Babylon, most of them in the period from B. c. 450 
(Ezra and Nehemiah) to B. c. 330 (not long after the invasion of Pales- 
tine by Artaxerxes Ochus), one (xix. 16-25) possibly falling in the 
Greek period (about B. c. 275); in this division are placed certain pas- 
sages (as lxi. 1-4 a) which are supposed to be written in imitation of the 
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prophecies on the Servant, and also the difficult semi-apocalyptic section 
xxiv.-xxvii. This general arrangement (in which the dates agree sub- 
stantially with those of Duhm) has much to commend it: it recognizes 
the new tone of religious universality in xlix.—lv., the ritualistic conten- 
tions reflected in lvi. 1-8, and the gloom of the historical situation de- 
picted in xxiv.-xxvii. Dr. Cheyne, of course, does not regard this 
arrangement as final, any more than he regards all his changes of text as 
certainly correct; but he thinks that some rearrangement and some 
textual emendations are necessary, and he here gives the results of his 
mature reflection. The general reader may at first find the fragmentary 
look of parts of the Book perplexing; but when he remembers that the 
arrangement in the English Revised Version often obscures the sense, 
and that the discourses of the prophets were generally brief and inde- 
pendent, he will probably find his literary as well as his moral and 
religious enjoyment of the Book not diminished but heightened by an 
arrangement which endeavors to indicate the historical setting and the 
precise meaning of every passage. 

The greater part of the Book is printed stichometrically. The English 
has been subjected to careful revision (with the assistance of Dr. Fur- 
ness), with the double purpose of securing accuracy of expression and 
giving the translation good literary form. At the end (pp. 214, 215) is 
a table showing on what page any chapter or verse of the Authorized 
Version, or the note on any passage, is to be found. There is also a 
table of corrigenda, from which the reader would do well to make the 
corrections indicated. There are a few errata not noted in this table, 
but none that affect the sense or materially embarrass the reader. In 
such a notice as this it is impossible to attempt a detailed criticism of the 
emendations of text and the translation. In many cases the ground of 
an emendation is evident from the connection, in other cases is explained 
in the notes; in certain passages, as, for example, in ch. liii., we should 
have been glad to have fuller explanations of the changes made. The 
history, both the civil and the religious, is given in detail in the notes, so 
that the volume is an exposition of a considerable part of the Israelitish 
religious development. Though not all of its conclusions should be 
accepted, there will be general agreement that it is a notable monument 
of learning, industry and skill. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Das Buch der Richter. Erklirt von D. Karu Buppg, Ord Professor in 
Strassburg. (Marti Hand-Commentar series.) Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1897. 


The student of ancient Hebrew literature has been richly endowed 
during the past year or two in the publication of Professor G. F. 
Moore’s “Commentary on Judges” in the International Series, now 
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supplemented by his critical text and translation in Haupt’s Polychrome 
Bible, and followed, as it has been, so promptly by the condensed and 
scholarly commentary before us. 

Budde’s “ Biblische Urgeschichte ” was a revelation to the world of 
Old Testament critics of what might be accomplished by minutely careful 
documentary analysis. Its main positions, which then seemed extrava- 
gant, are now widely accepted among competent scholars. In like 
manner his “ Richter und Samuel,” carefully extricating the thread of 
ancient and trustworthy tradition, carries with it year after year a stead- 
ily growing weight of conviction, which is destined to be still further 
increased by his critical text and notes on 1 and 2 Samuel in the Poly- 
chrome Bible, the long-expected English text and notes of the same, and 
the commentaries on Judges and Samuel in the Marti series. 

Budde’s view of the literary history of Judges is shared in the main 
by scholars such as Cornill, Kittell and Moore, and may be called the 
accepted theory of its origin among critics of the modern school. It is 
true that Budde, as a pioneer, is disposed to regard some things as estab- 
lished which more cautious scholars still refuse to commit themselves to ; 
but the past ten years have, on the whole, marvelously justified his bold- 
ness. The reader will find no disposition in the author to overstate the 
case in his own favor, though he may not always agree with his valuation 
of the evidence. 

According to Budde, the two older sources long known to underlie our 
present Judges are properly to be identified with our Hexateuch sources 
J and E. But these letters should be understood to stand for two 
schools of writers,—one of the Judzan, the other of the Ephraimite 
kingdom, — rather than for two individuals. The unity which we per- 
ceive in each, forming a consecutive narrative from the times of Abra- 
ham (in J this is preceded by an introduction extending back to the 
creation) down as far as the revolution of Jehu and Jehoiada, if not to 
the fall of Samaria, is not due to the earliest, but to some later writer 
in the series J', J*, E*, E*, ete. ; for the early folk-tales and ballads of 
the times of the Judges, and the primitive history of the establishment 
of the Davidic monarchy have been expanded into both a Judean and 
an Ephraimite history of the chosen people by additions carrying the 
story both backward and forward in time. In that section of these 
histories which relates to the period of the so-called “judges,” “J, the 
older source, probably of Judzan origin, included, after an account of 
the invasion and settlement of the land (i. 1-36; ii. 5, 23; iii. 2 in their 
primitive form), the story of Ehud, a story of Jabin instead of Deborah 
and Barak, then that of Gideon and Abimelech, Jephthah, Samson, the 
invasion of the Danites and the story of Gibeah.” The last two have at 
some time in the history of the book, later than the time of Deuteronomy, 
been cut off as unnecessary to the model the Deuteronomic historian 
would give it. A still later hand (Rd) has rescued them from oblivion 
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by reappending them from surviving unmutilated copies of the original 
work. Or, rather, both the amputation and the reattachment were 
subsequent to the union of the original strands J and E, so that both 
sections exhibit the double stratification. But the stories of the Danite 
invasion and the crime of Gibeah have lost their original position. The 
story of the war of deliverance waged by Saul against the Philistines in 
1 Sam. ix. f. followed in J (with slight omission) upon the account in 
Judges xiii.—xvi., telling how Samson “began to save Israel out of the 
hand of the Philistines” (xiii. 5). 

The later, certainly North-Israelite, theocratic source E included from 
a different pragmatic view-point—that of divine “proving” (ii. 22; 
iii. 1*, 3) — the stories of Ehud, Deborah, Barak, Gideon and Abime- 
lech, Jephthah, the invasion of the Danites and the story of Gibeah, — 
the last two, of course, in an earlier position. Instead of the story of 
Samson, E related the story of Samuel, victor over the Philistines and 
theocratic ruler of Israel, as it is now found introduced by 1 Sam. i.-iii., 
and carried out in vii., viii., x. 17-24, and xii. The pragmatic intro- 
duction to this section appears in a somewhat altered form in Judges x. 
6-16. 1 Sam. xii., the farewell address of Samuel at his abdication, 
closes the period. The age of the “ judges” is thus sharply rounded off 
by E, in the same manner as the farewell address of Joshua (Josh. xxiv.) 
closed the preceding age. We might add that there are traces of a 
similar farewell address of Moses underlying our Deuteronomy, and the 
same purpose seems to be subserved by the farewell address of Joseph in 
Gen. 1. 24, 25. Thus the pragmatizing, theocratic source, by dividing 
the history into periods, has unconsciously paved the way for a later 
division of the books. 

It was probably later than 650 B. c. that J and E were combined (by 
Rje) into JE. The work soon after underwent a slight “ Deuterono- 
mic” redaction (D*) which has left traces here and there, especially 
in the pragmatic section ii. 6-iii. 6. But the present thorough-going 
adjustment of the narrative to the fixed scheme, — apostasy, punish- 
ment, repentance, deliverance (ii. 11, 12, 14-16, 18, 19), — is attributed 
to a somewhat later editor (D*), who did not hesitate to cut out a series 
of passages which to him appeared superfluous (i. 1-ii. 5, ix., xvi. and 
xvii.—_xxi.). Otherwise the book remained as he found it, save for a 
modification of the pragmatic settings of his predecessors and the addi- 
tion of the story of Othniel (iii. 7-11), an adaptation of i. 13-15, and 
the paragraph viii. 33-35, an abstract of ix. Thus was produced the 
Deuteronomic book of the (six) judges; for Samuel was omitted, as 
opening a new period. 

We have already adverted to the restoration by Rd of the material 
sacrificed by D*. Budde’s theory of “survival,” ridiculed at first even by 
Kuenen, has stood the test of time. It is stronger to-day than ever, and 
bids fair to win general acceptance. Such is our author’s documentary 
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theory of Judges. As to the scholarly character of the exegetical and 
critical body of the work we need hardly speak. It is guaranteed in 
advance. Americans will be well pleased to see the large use (with 
ample acknowledgments) of the work of Professor Moore. 


B. W. Bacon. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


The Veracity of the Hexateuch. A Defense of the Historical Character 
of the first six books of the Bible. By Samurt Cotcorp BartezrTt, D.D., 
LL. D., Ex-President of Dartmouth College. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


As prefaces are written primarily for the use of reviewers, let us first 
consult the preface of Dr. Bartlett’s book to ascertain the spirit with 
which he approaches this investigation. ‘“ We are now,” he says, “ in 
the midst and at the height of a great movement against the trustworthi- 
ness of the ancient Scriptures. But there are already signs of weaken- 
ing in some portions of the hostile camp. . . . All students of history 
know how manifold and unceasing have been the efforts to arrest the 
power and progress of God’s word.” In other words, those Bible scholars 
who do not agree with Dr. Bartlett’s yiews are enemies of God’s word. 
He is defending God’s word ; they are attacking it. Men like Driver, 
Briggs, Bacon, Cornill, Kautsch, Kuenen, Dillmann and the like are not 
fellow-scholars, earnest seekers with him after the truth, but inmates of 
a hostile camp, fighting “to arrest the power and progress of God’s 
word.” It is a bad start, and a fair-minded man commences the volume, 
— if, after this, he commences it at all—with the feeling that the 
author is probably a one-sided and partisan writer. 

As the title, “ The Veracity of the Hexateuch,” suggests, Dr. Bartlett 
is concerned not chiefly with the “question of authorship and mode of 
composition,” but with the question “ of the fundamental veracity of the 
Old Testament from the beginning of it.” “Is it true history?” is the 
question with which he opens his first chapter, and to him “true his- 
tory” means a record literally exact. The first fourteen chapters of the 
book are accordingly devoted to an effort to prove that the creation, 
the temptation, the tower of Babel, the genealogies, the intermarriage of 
the “sons of God” and “daughters of men,” the patriarchal stories, the 
Egyptian plagues, everything from Genesis to Joshua, is literally and 
prosaically true as recorded. The last six chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of the date and authorship of the books of the Hexateuch. 
For while “it is comparatively unimportant whether it was the work of 
various writers, if it be true, it is not a vital question when it was 
written, or when it received its present form, if it be valid history. No 
doubt, could it be shown to have been written many centuries after 
the events, and without authentic sources, it loses historic weight.” As 
might be supposed from his position in regard to the question of history, 
in the matter of date and authorship also the author maintains the 
VOL. VI. —NO. 26. 25 
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extreme traditional view. As far as the Pentateuch is concerned, it was 
written as it has come down to us from Moses. 

The author’s method of proving the historical accuracy of the narra- 
tive is on the one hand to select those individual narrations which have, 
or appear to him to have, a correct local color, and, arguing from the 
real or supposed accuracy of these accounts in certain matters of detail, 
to claim on that ground the historical veracity of the entire narrative ; 
and on the other hand to point out the mistakes or disagreements of 
individual writers of the present or recent times who do not hold to the 
traditional views, and argue therefrom the correctness of those views. 
As there is not a thorough examination of any passage or book, but a 
general survey of the whole Hexateuch, this method is used oftentimes 
with much effect. The author has read and quotes a large number of 
books dealing with his general subject, but there is nothing new, to the 
scholar at least, in what he presents, and in fact the greater part of the 
book is rather dreary reading, because one seems to have read it so many 
times before. Those who hold to the traditional view will probably 
regard it as a strong defense of their position, because it concedes 
nothing, and stoutly declares that the other side has no case at all. The 
Bible critics, if they read it at all, which is improbable, will do so for 
the purpose of finding out where their positions can be plausibly 
attacked. An intelligent and unprejudiced man, not acquainted with the 
subject, who, seeking information, should chance to read this book, would 


probably conclude that it is unreliable because it is so plainly the work 
of an advocate who is engaged to defend a case. 


JoHN P. PETERS. 
Sr. Micwar.’s CuurcaH, 


New York. 


Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, in Verbindung mit I. 
BenzincerR, A. BertHotet, K. Buppr, B. Dum, H. Horzreer, G. 
WILDEBOER, herausgegeben von D. Kart Marti, Ord. Professor der 
Theologie an der Universitit Bern. Lieferung I. Die Spriiche, erklirt 
von D. G. WirpEBorr, Ord. Professor der Theologie in Groningen. 
Freiburg i. B., Leipzig, und Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1897. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 95. Price, for subscribers, M. 1.90; for others. 
M. 2.50. 


The Marti Series (unlike that of Nowack and the new Dutch trans- 
lation) follows the method of the “Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Hand- 
buch,” not giving a complete translation of the text, but citing only the 
words and passages which are held to need explanation. Wildeboer 
follows in general the translation of Kamphausen in Kautzsch’s “ Heilige 
Schriften,” modifying it as he thinks necessary. He gives brief critical 
annotations, with short introductions to the various sections, and in a 
general introduction discusses date and ideas. The chronological order 
of the sections he makes to be: x. 1—xxii. 16, xxv.—xxix, xxii. 17-xxiv. 
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22, xxiv. 23-34, i—ix., xxx., xxxi. On lexicographical and material 
grounds he refers the book to the Persian and Greek periods ; the late- 
Hebrew and Aramaic forms which he cites naturally suggest a late date, 
but his Greek and Arabic words are doubtful. The quiet assumption of 
monogamy and monotheism, and the universalistic and individualistic 
point of view he regards as indicating at earliest the later Persian 
period, and he is inclined to put the final redaction of the book in the 
middle of the third century B. c. His arguments are stated briefly, but 
sharply. His whole treatment is concise, simple and clear; he justifies 
the kurzer of the title. While, in a number of particular points of exe- 
gesis, one may differ from him, his commentary must be regarded as 
among the most useful of recent works. 


Book Reviews. 


C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


Das Buch Hesekiel. Erklirt von Lic. Theol. A. BertHo.et, Privatdo- 
cent in Basel (Marti Hand-Commentar Series). Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1897. 


Ezekiel is rightly called “the father of Judaism.” He stands at the 
transition point between the destruction of Israel as a nation and the 
birth of Judaism as a religion. To his prophetic genius is owing much 
of the faith which made possible the reconstruction of the Hebrew insti- 
tutions. To his priestly devotion to the temple, its ritual and its tradi- 
tions, is owing a still larger share of that priestly renaissance which 
employed the period of the exile for the codification of the priestly law, 
and the shaping of ideal forms for the New Jerusalem that was to be, 
when Yahweh’s anger should be appeased. Standing in such a position, 
looking both forward and back, and influenced at the same time by his 
Assyro-Babylonian environment, the priest-prophet Ezekiel deserves to 
be studied with the utmost care by every student who would frame an 
independent judgment of the modern theory of Hebrew religious and 
literary development. At the same time there is need of every aid that 
ean be rendered by critical reconstruction of the sorely mutilated text, 
and by expert comment on the puzzling, oftentimes hopelessly baffling, 
sense. 

Few if any of the Old Testament books stood so sorely in need of a 
critical revision of their text as Ezekiel, when Cornill, twelve years ago, 
brought forth the fruits of his epoch-making study. Others, notably 
Siegfried in the German critical version of Kautzsch, and our fellow- 
countryman Toy in his text published in the Haupt. Polychrome Bible, 
have entered into these patient labors with rich after-gleanings as well 
as corrections of the extreme tendencies of Cornill. We cannot, in- 
deed, yet claim to possess a purified text of Ezekiel. Whole chapters are 
still in a condition of almost hopeless corruption, due to the well-meant 
efforts of ancient scribes to adapt the language. of the ideal temple- 
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builder to the temple as they knew it. But neither would it any longer 
be true to say, as Cornill said in 1880: “ A text in this condition ought 
not to be interpreted, because, if one would deal honorably, it is incapa- 
ble of interpretation.” The fruits of the work done by Cornill and his 
successors in the present volume are proof of the changed conditions. 

The complexity of the problems of textual criticism in Ezekiel is 
fortunately compensated by the comparative simplicity of such as the 
higher criticism must solve. In this case there could be no question as 
to authorship and date of the book as a whole. Its authenticity has, 
indeed, been disputed, but there is to-day, fortunately, no longer need of 
defenders. The authorship of Ezekiel is acknowledged, and the only 
remaining questions must be as to the dates so freely introduced through- 
out the book in years of the captivity of Jehoiachin, and as to the pres- 
ence or absence of interpolated material. 

Our author lays stress upon the indications of consecutive thought and 
unity of composition extending throughout the book, in spite of the dates 
attributing certain sections to various occasions from the fifth (i. 2, ef. 
iii. 16) to the twenty-seventh year (xxix. 17) of Jehoiachin’s captivity. 
He argues from this that Ezekiel himself must have edited the whole, 
recasting earlier prophecies with possible change of language, though 
not of essential meaning, in the light of subsequent events. This view 
is supported on the one hand by the excellent correspondence of the 
various sections to the situations presupposed by their dates, and on the 
other by a noticeable change in the prophet’s view of the function of 
Messiah from the earlier to the later sections, while real difference of 
authorship is precluded by the uniformity of style. On the other hand, 
as was to be expected from the condition of the text, and as might even 
have been inferred from the Talmudic tradition that “the men of the 
Great Synagogue (i. e. scribes of the post-exilic age) wrote (i. e. edited) 
the books of Ezekiel, Daniel and the Twelve (sc. Minor Prophets),” 
the book is not free from interpolation. Perhaps the most convincing, 
certainly the most important, instance is that of the Dirge over Tyre in 
ch. xxvii., wherein vv. 9°-25* are a description of the great market- 
place of Tyre inserted in the midst of the Elegy. Thanks to Professor 
Budde, the identification of the so-called kina-verse, or halting elegiac 
metre, belongs now to the most certainly established discoveries in the 
difficult field of Hebrew poetic rhythm. Ez. xxvii. 3-9*, 25-36 gives 
one of the finest examples of such an elegy in this characteristic metre. 
Tyre is represented as a stately ship equipped with the richest products 
of forest and loom, manned by a most skillful crew and pilot, yet over- 
whelmed in the deep with all its cargo of merchandise, while friends 
bewail the wreck and foes rejoice. C. H. Manchot (J. f. pr. Th. xiv. 
446) had pointed out that vv. 9°-25*, descriptive of the market in the 
actual city of Tyre, were incompatible with the poetic figure of the ship, 
and had urged their independent origin. But, curiously enough, Man- 
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chot seems to have made no reference to the really decisive evidence of 
the rhythm and metre, which are interrupted at 9* by this purely prose 
section, and resumed, as before, at 25°. Both sections are of deepest 
value and interest, but doubly so when seen to be the product of inde- 
pendent writers. 

The present commentary appears to be of special value as emphasiz- 
ing the unity of the Book of Ezekiel in its widely different parts. All 
these are subservient to the author’s main purpose of upholding a picture 
of the ideal Jerusalem of the restoration, in order thus to maintain the 
faith and loyalty to Yahweh of the ruined nation. The diagrams and 
plans in the section devoted to Ezekiel’s restored land and temple are 
especially serviceable and apparently accurate. We heartily commend 
this division of the Old Testament Commentary of Marti, along with its 
predecessors, to all who would make use of the present unprecedented 
means for thorough study of Hebrew literature and history. 


Bens. W. Bacon. 
Yate UNIVERsITY. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by the Rev. W. RopeRTSON 
Nicoiz, M. A., LL. D. Vol. I. The Synoptic Gospels. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER BatMAIN Bruce, D.D. The Gospel of St.John. By the 
Rev. Marcus Dops, D. D. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1897. 


The first installment of The Expositor’s Greek Testament, a very 
handsome volume of nearly nine hundred pages, announces itself as 
intended “to do for the present generation the work accomplished by 
Dean Alford’s Greek Testament in the past.” The work of Alford’s 
Testament is described as “ putting English-speaking students into pos- 
session of the accumulated results of the labors of scholars up to the time 
when it was published,” making “the best critical and exegetical helps, 
previously accessible to only a few readers, the common privilege of all 
educated Englishmen.” 

This is certainly a generous proposal, which, if successfully carried 
out, cannot fail to evoke the lasting gratitude of “educated Englishmen.” 
The one serious difficulty is that it cannot be carried out, in the nature 
of the case. For the proposal assumes that the Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment deals with conditions relatively the same as those which confronted 
Alford’s Testament; that this later work has a gap to bridge as wide as 
that which opened between Alford’s work and the contemporary New 
Testament scholarship of England. It goes without saying that this is 
not the case. When Alford’s Testament appeared the great majority of 
English scholars had only a very limited acquaintance with continen- 
tal criticism; and Alford did, literally, put them “into possession” of 
the results of German scholarship. To-day the results of the best New 
Testament scholarship in all parts of the world are well and widely 
known in England. Any critical work appeals to a critical audience, 
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familiar with the methods and the conclusions of continental criticism. 
Not only so, but this foreign material has been given to the scholarly 
public in numerous forms, has wrought itself into the very fibre of Eng- 
lish exegesis, and, to a great extent, has reshaped it. Dr. Nicoll’s 
statement that “no one has yet attempted to make” the accumulated 
results of New Testament criticism “accessible in a full and compre- 
hensive way” is inexcusably loose and sweeping. To make good the 
announcement of the Expositor’s Greek Testament would require its 
editors to furnish material which should be as fresh to the scholars of 
1897 as the most of Alford’s material was to those of 1849. 

By way of making “the best critical and exegetical results the common 
privilege of all educated Englishmen,” the Expositor’s Greek Testament 
begins by offering them the Textus Receptus. This cannot be called an 
advance upon Alford, who, even in the earlier stage of textual criticism 
in England, worked out his text independently, and labored to keep it 
abreast of later criticism by entirely rewriting his textual digest for his 
fourth edition. No one knows better than Dr. Bruce the real position 
and value of the Textus Receptus, and he is entirely frank on that 
point; but his defense must be called desperate. The adoption of that 
text is not vindicated by the fact that it is “an important historical monu- 
ment,” nor by the fact that it is “the Greek original answering to the 
English Testament still largely in use in publie worship and in private 
reading.” A critical Greek Testament is not made with reference to 
the habits and preferences of the average church-goer; and while a 
historical monument is entitled to a certain amount of consideration, 
consideration is not required to go tothe length of using an “ up-to-date ” 
Greek Testament as an antiquarian museum. As regards the plea that 
the judgments of textual experts do not entirely accord, and that their 
conclusions cannot be regarded as final, — granting the facts, surely the 
inference does not follow that we should pass over such texts as those 
of Westcott and Hort, and the Revisers, and fall back on the Textus 
Receptus. It is asking a great deal of “educated Englishmen ” to ask 
them to read their Greek Testament in a text which is admitted to be 
obsolete, and which necessitates constant correction by the textual digest. 
A student who wishes to do thorough concordance-work is not going to 
embarrass himself with the text of the Expositor’s Greek Testament, 
which the latest and best concordance has summarily thrown overboard. 

The Commentary contains much good, scholarly material, as might 
have been expected. But that is not the point. It claims to be a distinct 
advance ; and in the light of this claim we are somewhat at a loss where 
to place it. Plainly, it is not a popular commentary, nor does it belong 
in the same category with the Cambridge Bible for Schools; as plainly 
it is not to be classed with such works as Sanday’s Romans, Plummer’s 
Luke, and Abbott’s Ephesians and Colossians. It may help us to at 


least a partial answer to note a few features of Dr. Dods’ commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel. 
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It is quite superfluous to dilate upon the present state of scholarly 
opinion concerning that document. The commentator on John confronts 
a theme on which the last word is yet to be spoken; an attitude of posi- 
tive antagonism to traditional belief or of suspended critical judgment. 
A commentary on the Fourth Gospel in this year of our Lord is a task 
of exceeding difficulty and delicacy, to be approached not only with the 
fine spiritual insight and Johannine quality of Westcott, but with the 
large learning and firm historical grasp of Lightfoot and the thorough 
critical equipment of Meyer, Holtzmann, Weiss and Sanday. All that 
has been written on the Johannine problem is within the reach of 
“educated Englishmen,” and completely “in the possession” of the best 
English scholars. 

In this state of things, the most charitable critic cannot accord to Dr. 
Dods’ commentary the merit of even an approach to the character of a 
contribution. On the contrary, it is distinctly inferior to certain other 
commentaries and treatises which are well known to English and Ameri- 
ean scholars. If any New Testament book demands a thorough, minute 
and closely critical Introduction, it is the Gospel of John. This Dr. 
Dods does not furnish. He deals summarily with points on which the 
critical student has the right to demand specific treatment. Compared 
with the Introductions of Westcott, Reynolds and Godet, it is meagre 
and insignificant. Take, for example, his handling of the discrepancies 
between John and the Synoptists. We find nothing on the absence 
of the historic development of the Messianic personality of Jesus as 
compared with the narrative of Mark; nothing on the difficult ques- 
tion of the day of the Lord’s death, which is summarily dismissed and 
evaded in the two brief notes on xiii. 1 and xix. 14. Not a word is 
said concerning the relations of the composer of the Gospel to the com- 
poser of the Apocalypse, or concerning the relations between John and 
Philo. On this later point there is a short note in the commentary on 
Adyos in ch. i., but no attempt at a succinct statement of the points of 
difference or of resemblance between the logos of Philo and the Logos 
of John. Neither has Dr. Dods anything to say about the sources and 
traditional streams which may go to account for the distinctive char- 
acter of the Fourth Gospel, and which are discussed by Paul Ewald 
and Bousset. The question whether Justin Martyr knew and used 
the Gospel is assumed to have been finally settled by Ezra Abbot and 
Drummond, and is disposed of in a few lines. The residence of John 
in Ephesus is assumed, and no notice is taken of the opposite view as 
maintained by Holtzmann, Schenkel, Scholten, and especially by Keim 
and Harnack. In the discussion of the external evidence for the Gos- 
pel, it would not have been out of place to note the testimony of the 
ancient Versions, and any scraps of evidence, however slight and inci- 
dental, which may appear in the Didache and the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Peter. 
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Incidentally, we notice the statement that, in the Epistles of John, 
“not a single simile or metaphor occurs.” It is possible that we may 
not correctly apprehend Dr. Dods’ idea of metaphor, but it would seem 
as if such expressions as “ walking in the light and in the darkness,” 
“stumbling,” “cleansing by blood,” “idols,” and “the anointing of 
God” might fairly be classed as metaphorical. The alternative is 
somewhat startling. 

We have not space to speak of Dr. Dods’ treatment of the relation of 
the Prologue to the rest of the Gospel. It seems to us utterly inade- 
quate, and, such as it is, open to serious criticism. Dr. Dods, moreover, 
has a very easy way of disposing of difficulties. He flows on “ incredi- 
bili lenitate,” and certain tough questions go down with the current like 
chips. As a distinguished New Testament critic once remarked of him, 
‘Dr. Dods has such a wonderful way of making rough places smooth, 
that one might almost be tempted to think that St. John was as facile a 
writer as himself.” A certain dogmatic element now and then asserts 
itself unpleasantly. It is true that a commentary is not the place for 
elaborate discussion; yet discussion cannet be wholly avoided. The 
best modern commentators meet this difficulty with the excursus and the 
“additional note,” both of which, in Dr. Dods’ commentary, are conspic- 
uous by their absence ; but, in any case, a commentator who addresses a 
critical audience of “educated Englishmen ” is under obligation to state, 
however briefly, his reasons for conclusions on disputed points, and also 
to respect the rule “audi alteram partem.” Dr. Dods, however, betrays 
sometimes a tendency to dispose of such points in an oracular and ex 
cathedra fashion, which is a little irritating. He does not always appear 
to be sensible of the difference between pronunciamentos on new publi- 
cations in the pages of “‘ The Expositor ” and adjusting the results of a 
nice critical discussion. When one reads that an interpretation is to be 
preferred to another because “it makes better sense,” he is moved to 
ask, in view of the fact that the rejected interpretation is adopted by 
authorities quite as weighty as Dr. Dods, “ Why does it make better 
sense?” To that question Dr. Dods does not always vouchsafe a reply ; 
not only so, he occasionally declines to notice points which make against 
his own interpretation, but which are fairly entitled to be taken into 
account. Thus, in ch. i. 3, he adopts the rendering “ Without him was 
not even one thing made which was made;” but he does not so much as 
allude to the rendering which comes of placing a period after é, of 
which Westcott remarks that it would be difficult to find a more complete 
consent of ancient authorities in favor of any reading than that which 
supports this punctuation. 

Similarly, in ch. xiv. 7, a number of high authorities adopt the reading 
ndere, and hold that the change from éyvixere to jdecre is significant. 
Dr. Dods does not think so; but he dismisses the matter with the words 
“This distinction is here inappropriate.” Why is it inappropriate? 
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The question is, primarily, a question of text; and Dr. Dods gives only 
the two readings, jdare and éyvwxere, entirely ignoring Tischendorf’s 
reading, éyvwxate — yvooerGe. The reader may also consult the note on 
xatéAaBev, ch. i. 4. The testimony of Plato and Polybius is all well 
enough, only it might have occurred to the commentator to say some- 
thing about New Testament and Septuagint usage, and at least to have 
noticed the reading in vi. 17, adopted by Tischendorf. In the Septua- 
gint, the verb in the middle voice is freely used in the sense of “seize,” 
“ overtake,” but out of more than a hundred instances there is but one 
where it signifies mental apprehension. 

A fair specimen of Dr. Dods’ easy method of eluding a difficulty is 
furnished by the note on ch. ii. 13, on the cleansing of the temple by 
Jesus. John places this incident at the beginning of the ministry, the 
Synoptists near the close. Accordingly, either there were two cleansings, 
and John and the Synoptists relate different incidents, or there was only 
one, in which case there is a chronological error in one of the accounts. 
Dr. Dods says: “It is easy to find reasons for such action either at the 
beginning or at the close of the ministry. On the whole, it seems most 
appropriate at the beginning. The Messiah might be expected to mani- 
fest himself at the temple.” Apparently he thinks that there was only 
one cleansing, and that according to John’s account; but in that case he 
is bound to account for the Synoptic narrative. Can the two be recon- 
ciled? Are there any reasons for thinking that the act might have been 
repeated ? Are there any differences of detail between the two narra- 
tives which might seem to favor that hypothesis? That the Messiah 
might be expected to manifest himself at the temple is a commonplace ; 
but when? On these points Dr. Dods is silent. It may interest the 
reader to compare his treatment of this point with that of some of the 
best known modern commentators. The comparison will not, we think, 
prove flattering to Dr. Dods. 

Again, on ch. iii. 34, we read that the omission of 6 Geds does not 
materially affect the sense, since 6 6eds would naturally be supplied as 
the nominative to dédwow. This is a begging of the question, pure and 
simple. The very point at issue is, is 6 Ocds the subject of didwow? 
The omission of 6 Geds does affect the sense. Dr. Dods himself alludes 
to the interpretation which makes Christ the subject of diwow, according 
to which Christ is represented as the dispenser and not the recipient of 
the Spirit. 

We are not concerned to discuss the correctness of Dr. Dods’ exegesis. 
He has his own opinions on points where scholars have always differed 
and will continue to differ. What we insist upon is the humiliating dis- 
crepancy between the pretentious announcement of the “ Expositor’s 
Greek Testament” and the reality as represented by Dr. Dods’ commen- 
tary on John. The work advertises itself as appealing to scholars; as 
doing what no one has yet attempted to do in a full and comprehensive 
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way; as making the best critical and exegetical helps the common privi- 
lege of all educated Englishmen. On a book which is alive with burning 
questions and critical difficulties, presenting a problem in the solution of 
which all Christendom is intensely interested, the theme of an enormous 
and brilliant literature with which the libraries of England are stocked, 
and with which the New Testament scholars of England are familiar, 
Dr. Dods furnishes a commentary marked by inexcusable omissions, 
general summaries and oracular decisions. To offer such a work to 
“educated Englishmen” is to carry coals to Newcastle. It may be use- 
ful to a class of semi-scholarly clergymen, who have saved a little Greek 
out of the wreck of their classical studies, who have neither the taste nor 
the furnishing for critical investigation, and who are content to accept 
general outlines and dogmatic deliverances as a basis for popular exposi- 
tion; but this commentary has no place and no function in the region of 
critical scholarship and of higher discussion. 


Marvin R. VINCENT. 
Union THroxocicat Seminary, New York. 


Der Menschensohn. Ein Beitrag zur neutestamentlichen Theologie. Von 
Hans LietzMann. 8vo, pp. vi. 95. Freiburg und Leipzig : J. C. B. Mohr. 
1896. M. 2. 


This book was written, the author tells us in his preface, at the solicita- 
tion of Professor Grafe as a renewed attempt to solve the still unresolved 
problem furnished by the term “Son of Man” in the synoptic Gospels. 
The solution proposed is reached by an investigation based upon the pre- 
supposition on which Arnold Meyer proceeds in his work entitled “ Jesu 
Muttersprache ” (reviewed in the New Wortp for March, 1897), that 
Jesus spoke the Aramaic as his mother-tongue. The introduction is 
devoted to a review of the explanations attempted on the basis of the 
Greek formula, 6 vids rod dvOpirov. Here the opinions of twenty-five 
eminent expositors, from Strauss to Schnedermann, are stated. In his 
brief critical conclusion regarding these solutions the author cannot con- 
ceal the “discouraging impression” which they make upon him. 
‘“* What,” he asks, “has not the Son of Man been thought to signify ?” 
“The ideal man who glorifies human nature; Messiah, but, in opposi- 
tion to the Son of God of the Jews, a poor, lowly man ; Messiah, as the 
bearer of all human dignity and all human prerogatives; Messiah, as 
the preéxistent heavenly man; Messiah, as the organ for the realization 
in the world of the ideal of mankind represented by him ; Messiah, with- 
out accessory signification ; a designation of the calling of Jesus as con- 
ditioned by his incarnation . . .; Messiah, as the offspring of a man and 
one belonging to the genus Man; and finally, the designation of the 
Messiah put forth as the claim of a mighty faith.” The general result 
of these solutions is that the real Messianic signification of the formula, 
6 vids tov dvOpurov, is excluded. Nearly all the expositors attempt to 
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change the synthetic judgment historically derived from Daniel vii. 13, 
“The Son of Man is the Messiah,” into an analytic judgment, that is, 
from the sense of the formula ascertained from the language to derive 
also its Messianic signification. This procedure the author thinks unjus- 
tifiable, and the divergence of the results is instanced as an illustration 
of the defects of the method. Accordingly, the question is raised, “ Did 
Jesus, then, say 6 vids rod dvOpirov?” “ Did he speak Greek?” “No, 
Aramaic.” ‘Consequently every attempt to understand the discourses 
of Jesus by enticing a deeper meaning from the Greek formula is inad- 
missible.”’ 

From this point of view Herr Lietzmann proceeds to a discussion of 
the term “Son of Man” in Aramaic, and affirms that if 6 vids rod 
dv@pwrov is an authentic self-designation of Jesus the expression em- 
ployed by him must have been xw3-5. The Jewish literature is put 
under contribution in order to show that the meaning of this term was 
simply “ man,” and never “ Messiah.” The Greek usage is next con- 
sidered, and it is found that the formula does not belong to classic Greek, 
but only to the Hellenistic literature which was influenced by the Se- 
mitic languages. In the Septuagint it is the rendering of the Hebrew 
D7N-72, which is equivalent to the Greek dv@pwros. In the synop- 
tics the formula is most frequently employed in apocalyptic passages, 
and designates, according to the intention of the writers, the Messiah. 
Forty-three passages are put into this class. In the twenty-one others 
in which the term is used it is generally no more than a self-designation, 
for which, in some of the parallels, the personal pronoun is employed. 
The fourth Gospel adopts the synoptic usage in the Messianic sense. 
This usage is, however, almost entirely foreign to the early Christian lit- 
erature apart from the Gospels. Paul never calls Jesus the Son of Man. 
The same is true of Hebrews. Only in Acts vii. 56 do we find such a 
use of the term in the New Testament outside the Gospels. The early 
extra-canonical literature is passed in review with essentially the same 
result, — Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Polycarp, Hermas, the Didache. 
Among the apologists Justin alone uses the expression. Marcion fre- 
quently employs it as a Messianic title, while Irenzeus understands by it 
simply a designation of the human nature of Jesus. 

What, then, did xw> “> signify in the discourses of Jesus? It could 
not have been a title, for it denotes simply “man,” and to suppose 
Jesus to have said, “ man will send his angels,” “ man will come on the 
clouds,” etc., is absurd. Hence where 6 vids rod dvOparov is used in 
the Gospels it cannot have had the Aramaic term as its basis. ‘ Jesus 
never applied to himself the title Son of Man, because it does not exist 
in Aramaic, and from linguistic grounds cannot exist.” The formula, 
then, was not originally in the Gospels. The variants of parallel texts 
indicate that it is a later addition. In Matt. v. 11, évexev éuoi is changed 
in Luke to évexey rod viod tod dvOpwrov. So Matt. xvi. 13 compared with 
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Mark viii. 27, and Matt. xvi. 21 compared with Luke ix. 22. For “Son 
of man coming in his kingdom ” in Matt. xvi. 28, Mark and Luke have 
simply “ the kingdom of God” (Mark ix. 1; Luke ix. 27). Many 
other examples are adduced, tending to show that the formula 6 vids tot 
dv@purov, is loosely connected with the Gospel history. The conclusion 
reached is that there must have been a pre-canonical evangelic tradition 
which did not contain the formula as a self-designation of Jesus. How, 
then, came it to be used in the Gospels? The answer is that it became 
a designation of the Messiah by a transcription of the simple dvOpw7os. 
“ Since vids dvOpuov has in Greek a strange and unusual sound, the lin- 
guistic possibility is a priori given that it could become a special desig- 
nation of a single person.” Jesus being once called vids dvOpwrov, the 
step is a short one to naming him 6 vids rod dvOpérov as a title. Daniel 
vii. 13 helped to effect this result. 

It is questionable whether in his very interesting discussion Herr 
Lietzmann does not attach too much importance to the parallel variants 
in the synoptics in view of the great number of such variants throughout 
these writings, and also to the fact that “the Son of Man” does not 
appear as a designation of Jesus in the epistolary literature of the New 
Testament. It is a noteworthy and surprising circumstance that the 
Gospel narratives in general exerted only a slight influence upon the 
writers of the Epistles, even of those dating from about the end of the 
first century, and that they appear to have been indifferent to the teach- 
ings and life of Jesus to a remarkable degree. It is not strange, then, 
that the title “Son of Man,” even if it originally stood in the Gospels, 
should not have appeared in the Epistles. The case is somewhat differ- 
ent, however, with the later literature. It is doubtful, moreover, whether 
the difficulty is cleared up by assuming an interpolation of the term 
“Son of Man” into the Gospels. For, on the supposition that we are 
dealing with words of Jesus, what can we put in the place of the inter- 
polated formula? The theory might require the interpolation of whole 
sections. For if Jesus used the pronoun in place of the formula, would 
the latter ever have been substituted for it? It is more probable that he 
used the Aramaic term xw> “> to designate himself -as simply “ man,” 
that out of it grew the Messianic signification, and that in the construc- 
tion of the eschatological discourses and other expressions, when the 
Gospels were written, the Messianic formula 6 vids rod dvOpimov was 
employed. We cannot, of course, proceed upon the assumption that 
the sayings of Jesus, long or short, as we have them, are in most cases 
his very words. In particular must the eschatological discourses be 
regarded as free compositions of the evangelists both as to form and in 
some degree as to matter. This explanation is not, however, free from 
difficulties, as is the case with every other that has been proposed. 


ORELLO CONE. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Korea and her Neighbors. By Isanetta Brrp Bisnopr, F. R. G.S. 8vo, 
pp- 459. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Even in this century of woman’s achievements, the evolution of so 
competent a female traveler, student and critic of missions as the author 
of this volume is noteworthy. Mrs. Bishop is a most indefatigable and 
courageous explorer, whose books on the Rocky Mountains, Hawaii, the 
Japanese empire, Turkestan and Tibet are well known. She began as a 
skeptic and ended as a hearty believer in Christian missionary enter- 
prise. In her latest work, —a model in style and grasp of the subject, 
—she devotes two chapters of very high interest to the Demonism or 
Shamanism of Korea. 

In a large sense, the peninsular country between China and Japan 
has no religion. Pulto, or Buddhism, after a thousand years of mis- 
sionary struggle, reached prosperity and fell into corruption, through 
luxury and political favor. Since 1392 this cult has been under ban. 
The mountain monasteries, inhabited by a lazy and ignorant army of 
monks and nuns, who are beggars and have slight influence upon the 
people, form the external evidences of this once dominant faith. Yuto, 
or Confucianism, furnishes the professional creed, or rather means of 
culture and code of etiquette to the official caste, though ancestor wor- 
ship is common among all classes. It was the collision of Christianity 
(in its Roman form) with this ethical system that first aroused the 
jealousy of the magistrates and led to those bloody persecutions for 
which Korea has won so evil a name. Sonto, or Taoism, as in China, 
furnishes topics for speculation and a means of revenue to a small 
minority of ‘ the religious.” 

Strange as it may appear, for the most widely practiced cult, the 
worship and service of spirits or demons, there is no single word in 
Korean, and the term to (doctrine) has not been affixed to the native 
phrase for Shamanism. Millions of bodiless beings, created by Korean 
fancy, are supposed to control every action of human beings. Certainly 
this belief causes unspeakable terror and costs the poor people millions 
of dollars annually. It is the greatest incubus on civilization and 
progress. The external evidences of the cult are chiefly heaps of stones 
on the tops of passes (possibly these were ancient munitions of war, 
over which spirits were supposed to brood) ; rude shrines, with tawdry 
pictures of mythical beings; distorted trees, hung with strings of old 
rags, worn-out shoes, old rice bags, or empty vessels; high posts, carved 
grotesquely in the form of human heads and set near the villages ; rows 
of curious figures on ridgepoles of gateways and palaces; the beating 
of drums and cymbals, and the incantations of mu-tang or sorceresses. 
Of these Mrs. Bishop, utilizing the notes of scholarly residents, gives a 
full account. Korean Shamanism differs from that of northern Asia in 
its mildness, — possibly the result of early Buddhist influence. The 
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reader will also find fresh and interesting notices and statistics of Roman 
Catholic success, after nearly a century and a quarter of work, and of 
the Protestant missions which began in 1884. 


Wm. Extiot Grirrts. 
Irnaca, N. Y. 


Essai d’une Introduction a la Dogmatique Protestante. Par P. Los- 
STEIN, Professeur de la Faculté de Theologie de Strasbourg. Paris: Libra- 
rie Fischbacher. 1896. 


This book is written wholly from the standpoint of what is known as 
the School of Ritschl. Its special object is to illustrate the nature of the 
systematic theology which should spring from the religious faith that this 
school represents. The chief merit of the book is its perfect clearness. 
This clearness of statement is found not merely in separate passages, but 
also in the order and sequence of the movement of its thought. The 
table of contents is really a résumé of the teaching of the book, and in 
this one can follow the whole line of argument and affirmation. So 
eager is the author to avoid the slightest obscurity that he relegates to 
a note the expression Werthurtheil and its French equivalent. This 
expression is the rallying cry of the Ritschlian school, but on account of 
its technical use it may well be the despair of the translator, while it 
has been the occasion of much misunderstanding. 

If the work is French in its transparency, it is no'less so in the viva- 
city of its style. The writer shows often the glow of the preacher where 
we might expect the coldness of the mere theologian. The theology 
represented in the work is Christocentric, and this word is often on its 
pages. Theology, we are told, is the interpreter of the Christian’s 
faith (p. 61), and thus not its basis. The person and the saving work 
of Christ should have the first place in a system of theology, and all 
other elements should be developed out of this (p. 191). Philosophy 
has no place in Christian theology, except so far as it discusses the basis 
of belief. In this Kant’s teaching is important, but the Christian goes 
from the Gospel to Kant and not from Kant to the Gospel (p. 171). Much 
that has been prominent in Christian thought is either sublimated into 
an abstraction or neglected altogether. Thus the preéxistence of Christ 
is said to be the translation into the language of the time of the thought 
of the eternal predestination of Christ to be the founder of the king- 
dom of God in the world. The miraculous birth is a popular and sym- 
bolic expression of the fact that the divine life incarnated in Christ and 
communicated by him to man did not spring from the low levels of our 
earth that are made impure by sin, but proceeded from a divine source 
and is thus a new creation. Faith in the resurrection of Christ expresses 
the assurance that Christ is still living and carrying on his work. The 
predictions of the return of Christ and of the judgment. have to be 
stripped of their local and temporary form in order that we may reach 
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their true meaning (pp. 143 f., and 223). Christian theology has no 
place for the fantastic images that have been drawn of Adam and Eve. 
It looks forward and not back (p. 216). The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is the complete expression of the work of salvation, in its ideal 
conception, its objective accomplishment, and its permanent realization 
(p. 226). Christ can dispense with official titles and external legiti- 
mation, for his authority rests on the certainty which he himself causes 
to spring up in the hearts of those who give themselves to him (p. 110). 
On the other hand, the appearance of the Introducer and the Dispenser 
of the divine life necessarily implies a special manifestation of God, a 
creating and sanctifying intervention of his spirit (p. 197). 

These points are brought together here simply to illustrate the atti- 
tude of the book, as well as that of the school which it represents, 
towards certain matters that have been considered fundamental. Not 
the least valuable portion of the book is found in the answer to criticisms 
upon the Ritschlian movement, that are given in its closing pages. Ina 
word, I know of no work that is better fitted than this to make clear 
the significance of that interesting movement that bears the name of 
Ritschl. To discuss the movement itself would here be out of place. 

A striking feature of the work is its abundant references to theological 
literature. This is more marked in regard to more recent works, but 
the older are by no means neglected. These references show the wide 
reading of the author, and will doubtless be of great use to many readers. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By Wirrip Warp. In 
two volumes, with portrait. 2d edition. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1897. 


It is a very refreshing indication of the popularity of good books, and 
of the number of good readers still remaining to us in an age of literary 
shoddy and intellectual laziness, that a really good book of more than a 
thousand pages is already in its second edition. The book before us is 
supremely good, without an atom of vulgarity or claptrap; and it appeals 
to readers who must be profoundly interested in a great movement, in- 
volving the most serious principles, — religious, ecclesiastical and _ politi- 
cal, — which, though it has by no means spent its force, has very greatly 
changed its direction. Wiseman was, as everybody knows, a Catholic ; 
born and bred a Catholic; laid, in his very infancy, by his mother, 
upon the altar of the Cathedral of Seville, and consecrated by her to the 
service of the Church. He was Catholic in his pleasures, in his convic- 
tions, in his spiritual and intellectual difficulties and in the great work 
of his life. Yet this book is one of the best contributions, perhaps the 
very best, yet published or likely to be published, to the history of “The 
Oxford Movement.” Mr. W. Ward’s Life of his father is, for this 
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purpose, far less instructive. Even Newman’s “ Apologia” is less inform- 
ing, or “ The Oxford Movement,” by Dean Church. None of these deal 
in detail, so completely as this, with the relation of the “converts” to 
the Church of their adoption, or with the effect of their influence upon 
the Catholic policy in England and elsewhere. Here we have as much 
of the story as we are ever likely to get. We find familiar people — 
Manning, for instance, and Newman — in their new surroundings; we 
learn at once their power and their impotence. We find how cold was 
their welcome, how deep the suspicion with which they were regarded, 
and how hard it was, even for an ecclesiastic like Wiseman, — Bishop, 
Archbishop, Cardinal, — to avail himself of the service which he knew 
they were well able to render and which the Catholic Church in Englan 
deeply needed. , 
It is one of the minor merits of this book that it plunges at once in 
medias res ; its readers are not tormented with a long chapter of exas- 
perating pedigree which has no discoverable bearing on the life to be 
described. All this part of the business Mr. Ward dispatches in two 
paragraphs, — just a page, —the first of which informs us that the pedi- 
gree, from Henry Eighth’s time, “has, however, never been exactly as- 
certained.” The account of Wiseman’s boyhood and early training is 
of course to the purpose and interesting. Though he was taken from 
Seville, his birthplace, at a very early age, he seems to have retained 
through life the impression, if not the recollection, of Catholic Spain. 
The gorgeous pomp of the full Catholic ritual exactly satisfied the zsthe- 
tic, and in part the intellectual, side of his nature. English Protestants 
scarcely ever take this into account. They regard a highly symbolic and 
pompous ritual as simply silly ; and imagine that they are doing enough 
for their cause when, as they suppose, they disprove a dogma or dis- 
credit a tradition. To the very last, even in the preparations for his own 
funeral, Wiseman was a most accurate and scrupulous ritualist ; and this 
fact was by no means of small significance in its effect on the Catholic 
Revival in England. He had a genial, not to say jolly, temperament ; 
and his education at Ushaw — and indeed the Roman Catholic training 
everywhere, as revealed in these volumes — would have been extremely 
depressing, and in a sense demoralizing, to a different disposition. Its 
object being to secure absolute submissiveness, pupils and students seem 
to have been deprived, on principle, of the stimulus of personal recogni- 
tion, warm sympathy and the encouragement of praise. Wiseman evi- 
dently suffered severely, and felt the full bitterness of loneliness and 
neglect. Though his own rule, when he became intrusted with authority, 
was more generous, and though he made many friends, of whom, per- 
haps, the warmest and truest were laymen, yet, even as Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, he was often left severely alone. He had to live 
in a freezing or narcotizing atmosphere: cruel silence, vis inertiew, mere 
passive opposition, even more perhaps than open and bitter opposition, 
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made his life not seldom almost utterly unendurable. Secret plots, — 
plots in England, plots in Propaganda, accusations or disparagements 
whispered in the very ear of the Holy Father himself; opposition from 
the Chapter of his Cathedral, from his Coadjutor Bishop and presump- 
tive successor, from the other Catholic bishops, — all this, carried on 
with the secrecy and espionage and trickery directly traceable to the 
Catholic system of education, continually shocked and tortured the man- 
liness which was one of the most marked of Wiseman’s characteristics. 

This manliness is clearly apparent in all those great endeavors and 
achievements which brought him more prominently before the eyes of 
his countrymen than any other Roman Catholic prelate since the death 
of Cardinal Pole. It is difficult for us now to realize what the disabili- 
ties of English Roman Catholics were when Wiseman was born, in 1802. 
He was forty-two years old before the passage of 7 and 8 Vic. c. 102, 
“ An Act to repeal certain penal enactments made against her Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects.” One effect of those penal enactments was to 
necessitate among Roman Catholics secrecy and reserve, retirement from 
observation even in civil affairs, while they had been deprived of a truly 
liberal education. Their ritual was reduced to a minimum, and many of 
their most characteristic doctrines were explained away or held in an 
esoteric abeyance. By persistent effort, and with noble courage, Wise- 
man brought all this to an end. This was a courageous policy, almost as 
much so in relation to the old English Catholics as to the English Pro- 
testants. Similarly, the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy in England, 
Wiseman himself being made both a Cardinal and Archbishop of West- 
minster, was perfectly undisguised and straightforward. England went 
mad, and passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, restoring fines and im- 
prisonment for all sorts of purely spiritual and ecclesiastical offenses. 
There is something really respectable in the persecutions by Mary or 
Elizabeth, or even the Scotch Kirk ; but the Ecclesiastical Titles Act was 
sheer humbug and hypocrisy from first to last. But, while it lasted, it 
was a real danger, and even his enemies or religious opponents were 
mastered by the unflinching courage, the cogent logic, the unfailing con- 
fidence in the good sense and fairness of the English people displayed 
by the Cardinal Archbishop. 

The “converts” from the Church of England, however great a gain, 
were a heavy “burden of the Lord.” They were deeply suspected by 
the old Catholics of England, clerical and lay. They were extremely 
contemptuous of their new friends. They were by no means at har- 
mony among themselves. They were full of “ fads,” and had all sorts 
of schemes for Religious Orders and the like. They introduced, trans- 
lated and encouraged the most sensuous books of devotion and cults 
which Italy or France could furnish. These naturally horrified Pusey, 
but even Newman was shocked ; while on the other hand Faber found in 


them the true “ marrow and fatness,” and they were the inspiration of 
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his own hymns. The difference between the irenic gentleness of New- 
man and the iron determination and passion for power of Manning was 
always appreciated and expressed in unmistakable English public opin- 
ion. But, in many respects, upon Wiseman fell the task of driving this 
unruly team. He largely succeeded, but he did not by any means attain 
the goal towards which, all his life, he had been striving. He perfectly 
well understood that a Catholic Church and a National Church are wholly 
incompatible. A National Church can never be more than a part of the 
Catholic Church, and Anglicanism was a complete demonstration of the 
perils of Gallicanism. Wiseman, therefore, was an Ultramontane. But 
it was one of his chief aims to bring the Catholic Church into touch with 
English national life on all sides, — with Art, Science, Criticism, the 
whole Spirit of the Time. He was to be succeeded at Westminster by a 
Cardinal Archbishop who would be an Ultramontane of a far different 
type. Manning was not only a Papist, but, it would be scarcely too much 
to say, was nothing else. 

Wiseman could be tolerant to others because he had himself had his 
religious uncertainties, tolerance being the offspring of Faith by Doubt. 
He solved his difficulties in his own fashion; many would say, by a poor 
and illogical compromise. Assuredly it would have satisfied neither 
Manning nor “ Ideal” Ward, — nor such a mind as Huxley’s. But, at 
any rate, he was more nearly right than Manning. We are urged on- 
ward, upon the path of duty, not only, nor perhaps chiefly, by the lash 
of logic, but by the goad of the practical necessities of life. When we 
come to a place where two roads meet, we must do one or other of three 
things, — go one way, or go the other, or stand still, and to stand abso- 
lutely still is generally the most impossible of the three courses. If we 
are to stand at all, we must stand somewhere ; and if we have proved 
all standing-places but one to be insecure, we shall be mad indeed if we 
think we can get off that last one and stand on nothing till we examine 
its foundation. Mr. W. Ward tries in his concluding chapter, “ An 
Epilogue” (ii. 533 et seq.), to justify by a kind of philosophy this con- 
tentment with the unalterable limitation of the human mind. It needs 
no justification. And there is a fundamental weakness in Mr. Ward’s 
argument. It may sometimes be wise temporarily to suspend further 
inquiry in a given direction; much more plausibly, to suspend the open 
affirmation of results already reached. But the Roman Catholic claim 
for obedience provides no guaranty that at the fitting time inquiry 
shall be resumed ; while, by restricting inquiry within her own pale, she 
only removes it to another sphere where her influence for good or evil is 
wholly powerless. 


W. Kirkus. 
East Oranae, N. J. 
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The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith. By James Orr, 
M. A., D. D., Professor of Church History in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1898. 

Dr. Orr has earned our gratitude for his very real service in producing 
this succinct and careful exposition of thé Ritschlian theology. His book 
is controversial, but it is a model of controversial writing. His stand- 
point is that of the conservative Scotch Presbyterian, but he is never at 
pains to maximize the divergence of the Ritschlians from the orthodox 
standards ; he has no hard words for them ; and, arriving at the end, 
we find ourselves wondering whether such a book from such a source is 
not quite as pregnant a hint of theological change as the Ritschlian the- 
ology itself. The theological temper of the past has been worse than 
the theological dogma, but, if men can differ in the spirit of this expo- 
sition and criticism, the burden of our differences will not be greater 
than we can bear. The formal character of Dr. Orr’s book is no less 
admirable than its spirit. The arrangement of his matter could not be 
more excellent. 

First we have a chapter which considers in a general way the rise and 
influence of the Ritschlian school and then passes to some account of its 
founder and his more prominent disciples. Hardly does Dr. Orr exag- 
gerate when he claims for the Ritschlian theology that it constitutes the 
most remarkable phenomenon in the recent history of religious thought. 
Ritschl’s most significant work was published only twenty-five years ago 
and now his disciples hold chairs in all the leading universities of Ger- 
many “ and the ideas and still more the spirit of his teaching are recog- 
nized as the reigning influences in Continental theology and are rapidly 
penetrating theological thought in Britain and America as well.” Dr. 
Orr selects Dr. McGiffert of immediate heretical notoriety as the lead- 
ing Amefican representative. Those who are well acquainted with the 
recent course of liberal orthodox theology in America will find here 
some of its most original ideas, including Dr. Van Dyke’s plea for “the 
new dogma.” It is clear enough with whose heifer he and his col- 
leagues have been ploughing when the ear-marks of the herd are’so dis- 
tinctly visible. And just as we have in America the new theology worn 
with the old orthodox strut, so in Germany we find the Ritschlians claim- 
ing that theirs is the only pure Evangelical theology. As here we have 
commended to us a “ New Puritanism,” which is not so very new and is 
certainly not Puritan, so Ritschlianism in Germany claims to be “ the 
true Lutheranism,” much in the same way that Beecher declared himself 
a Calvinist, i.e. “such a Calvinist as Calvin would be if he were living 
now.” “The ideas of the Reformation,” says Ritschl, “were more 
concealed than disclosed in the theological works of Luther and Me- 
lancthon.” 

No other sentence in Dr. Orr’s book contains so much of sound inter- 
pretation as the following: “The more narrowly the new movement is 
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criticised, the clearer it becomes that its peculiar attractiveness lies just 
in this, that in its distinctive watchwords it strikes chords which are 
already vibrating in the intellectual and spiritual atmosphere around us, 
— that, addressing itself to an age profoundly distrustful of reason in 
its metaphysical flights, enamored of the methods of the positive sci- 
ences, yet craving a ground of religious certainty which neither philoso- 
phy or science can give, it mirrors back to that age with unerring fidel- 
ity its own dissatisfactions and desires.” The tendency thus noted is 
much wider than the scope of Ritschlianism in its extremest ramifica- 
tions. We find it in such books as Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief” 
and Kidd’s “ Social Evolution,” and more crudely manifested in much 
of the invertebrate philosophy of our popular theosophists. What it 
signifies, together with some vital apprehension of the limitation of sci- 
ence and metaphysics, is the hankering desire to get back again the effect 
of supernatural revelation, but in aform that is not liable to the criti- 
cism that has been made on that. Ritschl’s suecess upon these lines is 
not remarkable. He abominates metaphysics, but he lapses into it with 
helpless ease ; he would be scientific but he is not so consistently. Mean- 
time his most characteristic note is the conversion of a sentiment of 
“ worth” into the concrete of dogma: surely an impossible thing, as 
where, from the “ worth ” of Jesus to the individual soul, he would infer 
his eternal power and Godhead, or something justifying such a rhetori- 
cal expression. 

Ritschl was born March 21, 1822, and died Professor of Theology at 
Gottingen March 28, 1889. He was a kind of theological chameleon, 
taking on the color of one teacher after another, passing from Nitzsch to 
Tholuck, and Miller ; from these to Hengstenberg (!) and, influenced by 
Erdmann at Halle, to Hengstenberg’s most radical opponent, F. C. Baur. 
For a time a devout Hegelian, his next step was “back to Kant.” He 
was long in coming to self-consciousness and, after he did so, his thought 
was a perpetual flux, so much of stability as characterized its later form 
indicating more the weariness of the theological tramp than the achieve- 
ments of a consistent body of thought. If he had had sufficient vitality 
we should no doubt have seen fresh transformations. The course of his 
development was thus admirably calculated to produce a school of the 
most various opinions. The event has been proportioned to the cause. 
He has followers appealing to him in defense of the most diverse views ; 
not merely because he held such views from time to time, but because to 
the last his system involved elements that were incongruous and contra- 
dictory. 

A chapter on Ritschl’s “ Method ” brings out very clearly his depend- 
ence on Kant, for both his theoretic agnosticism and his moral faith. 
His central idea of the Kingdom of God was also of Kantian deriva- 
tion. Lotze did something to qualify his Kantian theory of knowledge 
as confined to phenomena, but his more significant contribution was that 
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“judging according to worth,” which plays such an important part in 
Ritschl’s theology and gives it such a subjective character. Ritschl’s 
declaration that “Schleiermacher is the only one since the Reformation 
who has employed the scientific method of proof in theology,” is inter- 
esting as showing what he considers scientific. Of more practical inter- 
est than these germinal considerations are the doctrinal fruits that were 
developed from the several germs. Ritschl uses all the big words of the 
old theology with the utmost freedom and abandon, but when we come 
to examine them we do not find them correlated with their traditional 
meanings. Revelation is made inclusive of all religions. In contrast 
with this breadth we have the surprising narrowness that God is not 
the universal Father, only the father of Jesus and his followers. For a 
conception of Jesus Ritschl goes even more to the Epistles of the New 
Testament than to the Gospels, and it bears a closer resemblance to the 
Christology of the first Socinians than to any other type. The miracles 
are tested by their religious “value” and found wanting. Here is a 
canon which “cuts off the miraculous birth of Jesus at one end of the 
history and His bodily resurrection at the other, and practically surrenders 
to a rationalistic criticism all the wonders of the ministry that lie be- 
tween.” Ritschl’s disposition is to make much of the ideas of Justifica- 
tion and Redemption, but his treatment of them is too intricate to be 
noticed here. Dr. Orr is perfectly convincing in his argument in proof 
of their heretical newness. Ritschl casually admits a future life, but he 
has no eschatology. This life requires no “ other-worldliness” for the 
completeness of its sanctions or ideals. At no other point is the Ritsch- 
lian theology so sharply differentiated from the traditional scheme. 

Following an important chapter on the later developments of the 
Ritschlian theology, we have a general survey of the relations of this 
theology to the evangelical faith. They are very like the relations of 
the mine which blew up the Maine to that warship. The Ritschlian 
theology is destructive of the evangelical theology in all its parts. Dr. 
Orr does not exaggerate the difference and oppugnancy, and, if he does 
not show that the traditional theology is more worthy of our acceptance, 
he shows that it is much more self-consistent and coherent. Ritschl’s 
system is, indeed, a strange. mixture of scholastic survival and modern 
thought. With clearer thinking the last fanciful resemblance to the 
traditional creed would cease to be. Inevitable, no doubt, this “ expense 
of spirit,” but it is no less on this account a shameful waste, a vain 
endeavor to make new things seem like old. ‘It tends to intellectual con- 
fusion and, if not to conscious insincerity, to something less simple and 
straightforward than the resolve to see things as they are and report on 
them as seen. 


JoHN Waite CHADWICK. 
Brooxxyy, N. Y. 
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The: highly important enterprise on which the late Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Henry Allen was engaged up to the last month of his life — the transla- 
tion of Renan’s Origines du Christianisme into an English dress worthy 
of the original — has been cut short by his death. We trust that the 
publishers will secure as competent a person as possible to renew the 
undertaking, and translate with the same conscientiousness, scholarly 
acquirement and great command of our tongue the four remaining 
volumes of the series. Dr. Allen did not follow the exact order of 
the series: he gave us first the Vie de Jésus, but, unfortunately, not 
altogether independently of the wretched version that held the market 
so many years; he then translated and edited, in fit independence of 
such predecessors, L’ Antéchrist last year, and Les Apdtres this year. 
Only occasionally should we suggest a change in Dr. Allen’s rendering ; 
for instance, he translates the French conscience quite steadily “ con- 
science,” whereas “consciousness ” (“the Christian consciousness ” espe- 
cially) would be more exact, the French word having both meanings. 
Rarely do such gifts and accomplishments unite in a translator as those 
which Dr. Allen possessed, and he has set a standard in these three 
volumes to which, we trust, many publishers of versions from French 
and German will at least aspire. — Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Over the long and crowdedi pages'of August Dillmann’s Genesis in 
the Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament the 
writer of these lines spent many illuminated hours years ago, —in its 
first edition, which was a revision of Knobel’s second, and in the first 
edition from Dillmann’s own hand. So great has been the progress in 
this field of study that Dillmann is now considered innocuous for all but 
Bourbons, who will have positively nothing to do with the higher criticism 
of the Old Testament on any terms. The Clarks of Edinburgh have 
now brought out a competent translation of the last edition of this great 
work (that of 1892) in two handsome volumes. The text has been 
relieved of many of its abbreviations, so trying to the eye; and the refer- 
ences have been relegated to the foot of the page, together with the less 
important matter of the commentary. The translator has erred, we 
must believe, in retaining Dillmann’s “Jahve” and his A, B, C, in 
place of Yahweh and P, E and J ; these peculiarities have been left behind 


by the science of Old Testament criticism. — Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Professor John S. Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics has been, from the 
first, distinctively a text-book. It has been considerably improved, as a 
text-book, by a rearrangement of the matter retained, the omission of a 
number of pages of a general nature on art and religion at the end, and 
the insertion of two or three new chapters and much incidental matter. 
The book is now the best representative of the Neo-Hegelian point of 
view for use in the class-room. — Hinds & Noble, New York. 
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